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The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Booh One. — Edited, with 
critical notes, by LnRoY Oakr Babret, M.A., Ph.D., of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Prefatory Note — This elaboration of the first book of the Paip- 
palada is in the nature of the case an experiment and only that: 
nothing absolutely definite can be attained until the whole shall 
have been worked over in a manner somewhat similar to this. 
The form in which the material is presented is the result of 
some experimenting on my part and advice from Professors 
Bloomfield and Lanman. The startlingly corrupt and varied 
condition of the manuscript has made it difficult to maintain a 
good balance in attempting emendation: and has also made 
necessary a certain freedom and lack of rigid consistency in the 
form in which the text is handled. The main object has been 
to give an exact transliteration of the manuscript; but I have 
separated the stanzas, treating each one separately. Imme- 
diately after the transliteration of each stanza probable or possi- 
ble corrections have been suggested ; or sometimes the stanza has 
been rewritten embodying such corrections. Of prime impor- 
tance are the references to occurrences of stanzas or padas in 
other texts; these were supplied by Prof- Bloomfield’s Vedio 
Concordance, to the manuscript of which he kindly gave me 
free access. When no references are given it will be understood 
that the material is new. Advance sheets of Whitney’s T-ans- 
lation of the Atharva Yeda, kindly furnished by Prof. Lanman, 
were helpful. I would here express my sincere thanks to Prof. 
Lanman for this assistance, as well as for stimulating advice, 
14 
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and to Prof. Bloomfield for an interest and helpfulness which 
have been more than that of teacher to pupil. 

The abbreviations used are the familiar ones, conforming to 
the list in Bloomfield’s “The Atharva Veda,” in Bilhler’s 
Grwidriss: except that I have used S to refer to the Atharva 
Veda of the Haunilclya School. 

In transliterating I have used a vertical bar Avhere the manu- 
script has a colon, a “z” to re])r(!8ent its sign for period, and 
the Roman period to represent the virama. Sometimes I have 
used the dagger to indicate a corrupt readiiig retained. The 
abbreviation ms. (sic) for manuscript is used to avoid confusion 
with the abbreviation MS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The condition of the ms. — Of course I used the well-known 
fao-simile of the Paippalada ms., edited by Professors Bloom- 
field and Garbe; this is an absolutely perfect fac-simile and 
much more satisfactory to handle than the original birch-bark. 
Before the original ms. in Sarada waf< sent to Prof, Roth there 
was sent a copy in Devanagaii; of this transcript he made a 
copy, and from his copy I made a copy of Book One, to which 
reference is made by T ; the variants in my T may be partly 
due to a difficulty I found in reading Prof. Roth’s Devanagari 
script. The value of T has been in supplying some of what is 
missing in the original on the first few folios. 

The whole of fl is gone. Three pieces of f2 are preserved, 
but are not arranged in proper order in the fac-simile (see below, 
p. ^03), In f3 there are two large holes and two smaller ones. 
A corner is broken out of f4, taking half of the last three lines 
on each side and blurring part of another on f4b. On f5 about 
two-thirds of the length of the last four lines are gone. On ffia 
the latter half of the last five lines has been lost through peeling 
of the bark, and a few characters are also missing from two more 
lines at the same place. In f^O there is a small hole at the edge 
touching 11. 3-5; occasionally elsewhere a few letter’s are miss- 
ing or blurred because of chipping of the bark. AH of f21 is 
gone, and the lower part of it seems clear that f22b never 
had naore than the present five lines of script, the copyist hav- 
ing left the rest blank as he left f23a (not shown in the fac- 
simile). Book One ends f29b 1. 4. 
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A goodly amount of what is missing is supplied by T, which 
shows itself a very good copy elsewhere and may therefore be 
taken as the equivalent of the original for the missing parts. T 
gives nothing for fl : for f2 it gives a complete text save about 
the amount of three piidas on each side: for f3 it gives all save 
one pfida at the end of f3a : in f4 it shows the same lacuna with 
the ms., about the amount of four padas being gone from each 
side: on f5 it shows the same lacuna with the ms., about the 
amount of eight padas being gone from each side: on f6a it 
gives all the missing part save one pada. For f21 T gives 
mothing and for f32 it gives only what the ms. has. From this 
statement the state of the ms. when T was copied will be evi- 
dent. 

Numbering of hymns and stanzas. — A hymn is called a kfinda 
(once kandika), but more often the abbreviation ka apj)ears; 
live kandas make an anuvaka. In this book every anuvaka 
except the last is numbered, usually in abbreviation and most 
frequently in the form “a 21.” 

The numbering of the kandas is not very regular; 18 times 
the ms. shows no number at the, end of a hymn, 6 times the one 
given is wrong : 9 times the form is kandah with the numeral, 
19 times it is ka with the numeral, 44 times it is the numeral 
alone. After No. 56 appears’ ekadasanuvake prathamas suktah, 
and after No. 57 dvitlyas suktah. 

The stanzas are numbered only down through kanda No. 40, 
and even for one-fifth of those stanzas the numeral is lacking. 
The verse-end is usually indicated even if the numeral is lacking ; 
very often the colon is wanting at the end of a first hemistich. 
The copyist seems to have become more and more slack in punc- 
tuation and to have tended to abbreviated forms in numbering 
the hymns and stanzas. Except when rewriting a stanza I have 
not regularly indicated corrections of punctuation and num- 
bering. 

Tho' structure of the book. — First, in regard to the missing 
parts, it is evident that the. loss of fl takes away four kandas, 
for T has at the end of the first hymn on f2a * 5 prathamanu- 
vakah. The case is not so clear with f21; f20b ends with st. ^ 
of a 15 ka 2 and f23b begins in a 17 ka 3 in the middle of what 
is probably st. 2. Thus the number of kandas in a 15 and a 16 
is not shown, but as all the other anuvakas have five kandas 
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each, save the last two which have six each, it seems very prob- 
able that these two amivtikas also had five kfiiulas each; from 
this we may conclude that the book contained 112 hymns. 

On f22a appears nearly all of a hymn which is surely a l(i kfi 1 ; 
then follows the beginning of a l(i kfi 2 and on the top of f22b 
api)oar the last two stanzas of what is very probably a IG kfi 3. 
It seems perfectly clear to me that the copyist then left blank 
the rest of f22b and all of f23a, — enough space to rec.eive. the 
I’est of a 16 and the missing part of a 17. 

In the case of 91 hjnnns the number of stanzas each has is 
clear, thus; 


5 hymns have 3 stanzas each = 15 stanzas 
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There are about 23 stanzas in certain hymns which are seem- 
ingly complete, but in which there is an uncertainty as to how 
many stanzas they now have or once had ; also in fragments of 
hymns there are about 11 stanzas; so that the book as it stands 
contains approximately 425 stanzas. 

Several kandas are in i^rose, but in the count I have not ex- 
cluded them ; and the total includes as complete stanzas those on 
the first few folios which are restored from T or S. 

Of these 425 stanzas about 150 are new material; and of these 
150 about 100 stanzas are comprised in 25 complete hymns, the 
rest being scattered about in vaiying amounts. 

The stanzas for the most part consist of four padas of the usual 
eight- or eleven-syllable types; a few kandas have stanzas of 
three eight-syllable padas, and a few are merely prose formulm. 

Accents. — In this book, and even throughout the ms., the ac- 
centuation is sporadic; 58 stanzas are marked, 34 of these consti- 
tuting 7 complete hymns. The system of marking is very like 
that of the MS. (cf. plate in ZDMG. xxxiii, 177), but it is done 
with black ink. The udatta is marked with a vertical stroke 
over the syllable, the anudatta with a vertical stroke under 
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tlie syllable, the dependent svarita with a dot under the 
syllable, and the independent svarita with a hook under the 
syllable. Mistakes in accentuation are very common. It seems 
worth remark that all save one of the accented stanzas occur 
elsewhere and most of them frequently. 

Individualities and mistakes in orthography. — The remarks of 
Bilhlcrin his Kashmir JRe^oort^ 1877, p. 25, are of interest and 
value in this connection: also Karl Burkhard, Die Kapmlrer 
(inkuntald-IIandschrift., Sitzungsberichte d. kais. Akad. d. 
Wissenschaft zu Wien, Philos. -hist. Classe, 107ter Band, S. 481. 

The anusvara is usually the dot, but the ardbacandra foi*m 
occurs, with the crescent turned up or down ; the three seem to 
be used indiscriminately. At times the anusvara is used to 
denote any of the nasals, and that too whether they be medial 
or final: on the other hand, final m is sometimes, though rarely, 
assimilated to a following consonant. At times final m at the 
end of a hemistitch is written anusvara, and the dropping of any 
final m is a very common error. 

The jihvamulTya and upadhmanlya (I transliterate both s) are 
regular, though visarga appears before h at times and rather 
frequently before : s stands unchanged a few times before k and 
jD, and regularly so before s, only rarely becoming visarga in this 
position : s becomes i before L Omission of visarga is very 
common at the end of a hemistich, often accompanied by length- 
ening of a preceding short vowel. But often the visarga is the 
only mark of the end of the hemistich. The various writings of 
final s I have not made uniform. 

The ms. never has an avagi-aha sign; when one is needed I 
have supplied it. 

There are striking and rather plentiful instances of dittography 
and haplography : at times syllables seem to have been dropped , 
without any cause. Sometimes two consonants are not ligatured, 
thus in effect inserting short a; the reverse too seems to happen, 
short a being dropped and the consonants ligatured. There are 
only a few marginal glosses, and these seemingly in the same 
hand with the body of the ms. 

Before giving details it may be said that in Sarada certain let- 
ters and groups of letters are almost or exactly identical; so con- 
fusions are to be expected between ma and sa, ea and cc and 
iea and sia^ u and tu and tta., ku and the first or last con- 
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sonant is very often dropped in complicated ligatures; confusion 
, is common between surd and sonant, betAveen aspirate and non- 
aspirate, and betAveen sibilants: all these characteristic errors 
are much in evidence in the Pfiippalfida ms., which is remark- 
ably full of mistakes although the script is very clear and easy 
to read. 

The voAvel signs are often dropped, osjxicially that for d ; and 
there is considerable confusion between longs and shorts of the 
same (piality. Double sandhi, esi)ecially when the resultant is 
«, is common. 

The sign for t/tc stands for a on f2a 1, 3. 

Rather frequent are interchanges hetween the i-vowels and 
their diphthongs ; and betAveen the u-vowels and their diplithongs. 

Short r is found severaj times where % is necessary; moreover 
f and the combinations m, ri, ru seem to interchange, and even 
iri and tir are found for r. 

The well-known confusion of e and aya occurs; and ayi and 
ahi seem to appear for e and di. 

There are some cases of interchange between hr and la ; and 
the ligature sk is one of the most difficult to recognize. 

It seems that ea and ta interchange, and there are several 
cases of confusion between' ccA and ts. The signs iovja and «,«, 
alsoyd and mt, are enough alike to have caused some confusion. 

Of the linguals may be mentioned ri, which looks like ru and 
is confused with it; also with du. One sign seems to serve for 
St and sth^ though for the most part T gives the one needed. 

Either t or hh carelessly formed will look like the other; hence 
confusions of Pu^ or tta^ and bhu\ also between ty and hhy. A 
number of times the ms. seems to make no distinction between 
tr and tr. The sign for at times interchanges with that for 
sa. Similarity of signs causes confusion of da and ca ; also dy 
and hhy. In ligature, if it is the first letter, dh is found con- 
fused with if it is the second letter, with v. 

There is considerable confusion between n and r as the first 
letter of a ligature ; especially nma and rma. 

The ms. regularly has vr.and vr for hr and these writings. 

I have allowed to stand. 

This sketch of the conlusions of signs is not intended to be 
exhaustive, but it may help to orient any who cares to look into 
the manuscript. 
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Relation to the Saunaklya and to other texts. — Just about 200 
stanzas of this first book of the Paipp. appear also’ in S. and fur- 
ther a number of scattered padas. There is material here which 
appears in Books 1-11, 14, 10, ,18-20 of S. ; but the most of it 
is in Books 1, 2, 3, 6 and 7. Of IS. 1 there are 19 complete hymns 
hei-e, 0 of b. 2; 5 of 6; and 4 of l5, 3. Of the Pfiipp. hymns 
before No. 34 only Nos. 27 and 29 have no corrcspondont in f^., 
and oven much of the content of No. 27 is in S. 

The bulk of the new material lies between hymns 43 and 101, 
although nearly 20 hymns within these limits are not new. 

Stanzas which in S. constitute one hymn are here sometimes 
divided into two or even more; and the two Paipp. hymns may 
appear in different parts of this book or in different books (cf. 
Whitney’s IVanslation ) : or the order of stanzas may vary in the 
two versions, or the hemistichs be ,differently combined: or 
stanzas which in S. are one hymn appear here with another stanza 
added, from another part of S., or from another collection, or 
with a new stanza. 

Two hymns in this book occur only here and in RV., one only 
here and in TS., four only here and in Kaus. : and there are a 
few stanzas hitherto known only in some one of the Sutras. 

When the same stanzas appear here and in f^., interesting 
variants often occur; but only rarely can we go so far as to cor- 
rect D. by the Paipp. When a stanza occurs here, in S., and in 
other places too, it is decidedly noticeable that the Pfdpp. read- 
ing often agrees with one or more of the others rather than with 
1^. ; especially with IW., and MS. or KS. 

Oonolusions of any definiteness could not be drawn from this 
experiment of limited scope: some of the observations in the 
preceding pages may serve as a working basis. 

FRAGMENTS OF F2. 

f2a frag. 1. *amrtena vi radhasi z ka 1 z divo* 

frag. 2. kayaso manasa susevo* 
till z 2 z yunavadyabhi* 
r api gandharvasu samudra* 
upacaryanti z 3 z a*i* 

^vavasum gandha* 
mi z 4 z y* 
nomuha tabhyo gan* 
ka* 
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frag. 3. *garbh.o samlra 

*suvSta. ny urnobliu vi 
*U8ane tvam ava tvaiii puska 
*kG8es* na 

f2b frag. 1. *Has catasro bliumya uta [ deva''' 

frag. 2. ^snfivaRu parvasu 

*elam hudg jarfiyu ttavo ] ne 
*styo8 vanayutain. ava ja 
^rnrinuvalcali 7, 
*ni biblirata vficaspa 
' *1 z uj)ano 

* 80 Hyato ni ram 
*tanu ublioya ratnl 

frag. 3. na rildhasi m* 

vanasya yas patir eka* 

^ si vrahmana deva divya* 

diva sprsto yajatas* 

These fragments are not in their proper order in the faesimile : 
the first is frag. 1 of f2b5 to whieh fits frag. 3 of f2a, so as to 
give the reading deva garbho samlra on the same line; then to 
frag. 3 of f2a fits frag. 2 of f2b, so as to give on the same line 
snfivasu parvasu na kesesn n*. And for the reverse, frag. 3 of 
f2b and frag. 1 of f2a fit together, so as to give on the same line 
na radhasi mamrtena° ; frag. 2 of f2a follows frag. 3 of f2b, but 
not so as to give continuous reading. 

ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-SAKHA.— BOOK ONE.’ 

6 . 

1 . 11 . 

* * * * tevavz tasmai varsmai tii imnali prajaydsavl 

* * disah pradii 2 ki catasro bhumya uta 

deva garbho samirayavhife vy i(jdratu sutavie S 

In a read catasro divah, in c garbhafd sam Irayante, in d vy 
tirnavantu; has sam airayan tarn in c. 

susta ny urnobhu vi yonim hdpaydmasi 

irathayd i^usane tvam ava tvam puskaZe srya S 


^ In the transliteration italicized words and letters are in T only. 
The division of words is based on that in T. 
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For a read stisa vy Hriiotu; in o susane. S. has biskale in d. 

oieva. snavasu na parvasu na kesesu na nahhesu ca 
avditu psrti senalam sune janayu tuve 

In c read prsni, in d jarayv attave. 

St. 4:ab has neva manse na pibasi neva majjasY ahatam; the 
reading of cd adopted here is that of which has a fifth pada, 
ava jarayn padyatam. ApMB. 2. 11, 19cde has sthavitry ava 
padyasva na mafisesii na snavasu na baddham asi majjasu : st. 
20 of the same is niraitu prfoi sevalaih°. Cf. also PG. 1. 16. 2, 
where our second hemistich appears as first. 

pduseoia 2 ftvasi neva ^astyo nayutam, 
ava ]iirdyuva ^oadyatdm 5 j^rcitiS/iainanuvakali 

Read : neva manse na pivasi neva kastyos canayutam | 

ava jarayn padyatam z 5 z kandah 5 z prathamannvakah z 

For padas a and c cf. under st, I; PG. 1. 16. 2cde has naiva 
mansena pivari na kasmihs canayatam ava°. 

6 . 

B. 1. 1. 

ye trisajitdh paryanti visvd rujodixi bibhrata 
vacaspa^^V halCi tesjim tanvam adhy d dadhdtu me 

In the first hemistich read pari yanti, and rupani bibhratah. 

This stanza occurs also MS, 4, 12. 1; 179. 14. Both S. and 
MS. have tanvo adya in d; for b see also S. 14. 2. 30b. 

upaneAa vdcMspate devena manasd saha 
asosyate ni rama* * * * 

In a read punar ehi, and for c vasospate ni ramaya* *. 

MS. 4. 12. 1 has upa prehi in a, but it seems better to read 
with S. : in MS. the second hemistich reads vasupate vi ramaya 
mayy eva tanvaih mama. M. 10. 18ab is as in S. ; in c it has 
ramaya, and d as in MS. 

* * * * nil ubheya ratni ya * * 

* * * * yyajjayd vCica * * * 

The third stanza of is : 

ihaivabhi vi tanubhe artnl iva jyaya | 
vacaspatir ni yachatu mayy evastu mayi srutam. 
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upaJmto vacaspatir upaMito hcmi 'uacasjmtyu 
soih srtensb radliasi mil mrteiia vi radliasi ka 1 

For the second hemistich read saih. srutena radhasi ma srutena 
vi radhasi z 4 z ka 1 z For the first I make no suggestion. 

The only parallel is st, 4 of 8. ; upahfito vacaspatir iipasman 
vacaspatir hvayatam | sarh srutena gamemahi rna srutena vi 
rudhisi. 


7 . 

f^. 3. 3. 

divyo (/coiuUiarvo * *vanaspatir eka yava nomasCi 
vaksamd.yah 

ta tv Cl yoBi brahmana deva divya namas te stu cUvi 
te sadhastliam 1 

Read: divyo gandharvo bhuvanasya yas patir eka eva namasa 
viksv idyah [ 

tarn tva yaumi vrahmana deva divya namas te ‘ stu divi 
te sadhastham z 1 z 

In h has eka eva namasyo a,nd in c divya deva. 

diva sprsto yajatah mryatvag jata haniso daivyasya 

ekayaso manasa susevo mrdad gmhdharvo hhxivmmsya 
ya8 pa\h\\ % 

In a read divi, in b avayata; in c susevo but ekayaso is a 
puzzle; [Perhaps for ekah kayaso. — Ed,'\ in d gandharvo. 

Padas abd here are the same with abc in ; there d is eka 
eva namasyah susevah ; b also occurs RV. 8. 48. 3b. 

yuvanadyabhis sama jagmdhhir cqmirdhhiv api gam- 
dharvasu 

samudrasan’i sadana mdJms tatas sadyd upacaryamti 3 

Read : anavadyabhis sam u jagma abhir apsarabhir api gandharva 
asuh j 

samudra asam sadanam ma ahus tatas sadya a ca para ca 
yanti z 3 z 

The reading suggested here is that of S. except pada b, which 
there has apsarasv aj)i gandharva asit; perhaps asit should be 
read here. 6 has yatas in d. 
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zhhriye didyur nahsatriye ya u^■svavasl^m gamdllar^)a^n 
sacaSve 

tdhhyo VO devin namciitu hrnorai 4 

In a read didyun, in b gandharvarii sacadlive ; and for c tabbyo 
VO devir nania it 

jdh IdandCis tdmiswayo aksikdmd manomuba 
tabbyo ^sA\dhairvaimt)v^ * VearantmiaJi ka 2 

Read: yfib klandfis tamisicayo akaakama manomubab | 

tabl^yo gandbarvapatnibbyo ‘j)sarabbyo ‘karam namab 
z 5 z ka 2 z 


8 . 

Corresponds to S. 2. 3. 

* * ^jabhesajum suihesajayatu hrnomi hhesajam 

A possible reconstruction for tbis second bemisticb would be: 

* * bbesajaiii subbesajam tad u krnomi bbesajam z 1 z 
S. st. led bas tat te krnomi bbesajaih subbesajam yatbasasi. 

ad amgM catam yad hhesajdni te sahasram vd ea ydni te 
f3a tesam asi tvam uttamam anasravam arobanam. z 2 z 

Here (and often below) tbe virama and period (z) are both 
used by tbe scribe. 

Read in a afiga satam ; arobanam in d. 

In tbe first bemisticb is ad anga kuvid anga satam ya 
bbesajanite; the second as here save aroganam for arobanam. 
Pada c as here. occurs VS. 18. 67c; 9. 5. 1. 53c; MS. 6. 2. 

6o; and elsewhere several times with unimportant variations. 

aruspanam idam mabat prtbivyabby adbbrtam. | 
tad asravasyrt ^>Aesajani tad rogam wlnakit. 

For b read prtbivya adby udbbrtam ; asravasya in c. 

This is St. 5 in where arussranam stands in a and tad u in 
d: ^.1. 24. 4b is prtbivya adby udbbrta (sc. ^yama). 

upadlhd ltd hharamtl samudrdd^adhi hhesajam 
aruspdnasy dtharvano rogB^sthanaTo. asy atbarvanam. z 
kdndikd 3 

Read bbaranti in a, and aruspano ‘ sy in c. 
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The first hemistich is the same with the first of st. 4 iu S. j the 
second is new, hut c£. S. 4. 3. 7d, fitharvanam asi vyaghrajam- 
bhanam. 

Oil the Pali form upaclkfi see Bloomfield, SBE. 42. 611 and 
reference there to Morris in Bondon Aeaderny of Nov, 19, 1892, 
vol. xlii, p. 402. Of. also Whitney’s 'Brandation.. 

One would expect aruspaua rather than aruspana; the lexicons 
have not the word, but if its form is acceptable its meaning is 
clearly “protecting against wounds.” 


9 . 

S. 1. 10. 

ay an. t?cudnam asuro vi rajati visa ya satya varunasjm 
rajuil I 

udas pari vrahmana sasg/aiiai ugrasya manyo hrda 
maiitrayami x 1 z 

Read ayaih in a, rajuah in b, tatas in c, and ugrasya nuinyor 
in d; perhaps sasadfina might stand in chore as it does in ; 
an acc. hrdaiii would suit well in d. In b I leave visa ya un- 
solved ; S. has vasa hi. For d S. has ugrasya manyor ud imaiu 
nay ami. 


namas to jan varunasta manyavo vi^vani yayad deva 
nrcakesu dugdliaiii 

sataih sahasraih pra sravasy arbha ayaih no Jlviliii ^arado 
vyapaye z 2 z 

T has suvasy. 

Read : namas te rajan varunastu manyave vis^vairi yad deva ni 
cikesi drugdham j 

sataih sahasraril pra suvamy arbha ayam no jivan sarado 
f vyapaye z 2 z 

In b S, has visvam by ugra ni °, and for the second hemistich 
it has sahasram any an pra suvami sakam Sataih jivati saradas 
tavayam. Pada d as in ^., also S. 2. 29. 2d. 

yad ukta 2inrtaih jihvayd vrajinam hethu 

rajiias tva matyadharmano muncdiia’ namnad aham. z 3 z 

In a read uvakthanrtaih, vrjinam in b, satya° in c. 
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amuncarJ?. tvd mxisndnarad aJcavdm mahatas pari | 
sajatan tigraha* * vr* * *hana z 4 z 

Filling the lacuna from S. we may read: 

amuncam tva vaisvanarad akaviin mahatas pari | 
sajatan ugreha vada vrahma capa oikihi nah z 4 z ka 4 z 

has muhcami in a, and arnavan in b. 


10 . 

S. 1. 10. 2, 3, 1, 4. 

fSh sisayanviiha varunas msdym/dgnix upavati | 

sisam maindra prayacchad amivayas tu cfitam. z, 1 z 

T has catanafn in d. 

In h read slsayagnir upavati, in c ma indras, in d amivayas 
tu catanam. 

In a S. has °adhy aha, and for d tad ahga yatucatanam. 

ic^am vis/candarh sa te idaih hadhate trinah | 
anena visvd sdsaJn yd jdtdni misdcya z 2 z 

In a read viskandham sahata, in h ‘trinah, in c sasahe, in d 
pif^acyah. 

ye mavasyarh rdtrim ujasku odjamam trinah 
agnis tuvyo yatuhdsd?^ nahpdtu tebhyah 3 

In a read ‘mavasyam, in b ud asthur and atrinah, leaving 
cajamam unsolved. 

Pada h in S. has ° vrajam atrinah, and for cd it has agnis 
turiyo yatuha so asmabhyam adhi hravat. 

yady ahahsv asva yadi gam yadi purusam. 
sisena vidyamas tva yatha yatha no so viraha z 4 z 
awwyd/fau 2 z 

In a read asvam, in c vidhyamas, and for d yatha no ‘so 
‘viraha. Read anuvako. In a ahahsv probably conceals some 
form of ban. 

In S. the stanza reads yadi no gam hansi yady asvam yadi 
purusam | tarn tva sisena vidhyamo °. 
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11 . 

Of- B. 1. 39 and RV. 10. 174. 

ablilvartaua manina yeuendro ablii vavrte | 
teneraaiii vrabrnanas jiate bid rastfiya vartaya '/.I z 

In a read “vartena, in d ‘bid rustraya. 

In b B. lias vavrdho; RV. lias the verb as liere but havisa for 
manina; both B. and RV. have teufisman in c; in d B. has var- 
dhaya, RV. vartaya. Pfula c as here also B. 19. 34. Ic; ton- 
fisya ° B. (j. 101. 3c; ef. RVKh. 10. 138. 13d, 

,abhivari ya no aratayah 

abhi vrtarimyantarii tisthfibhi yo no durasyaXw z 3 z 

In a read abhi vari as a possibility, in c prtsinyantairi, in d 
durasyati. 

In a B. and RV. have abhivrtya sapatnau; the rest is given 
as in B. In d RV. has na irasyati. 

abhi tva d&oas savitdbMs tsomo abhthhri^at. 
abhi tva visva bhutany abhivai{?,iV7i yat/uwiasi 

Read savitabhi somo fabhibhrsat, and in d abhivarto yatha- 
sasi seems probable. 

In b B. has avivrdhat, RV. avivrtat. 

ud asau suryo agad nd ayaih m.Mnaha7h nacah 
yathaharii ^atruhasany asapatna sapatnaha | 

III b read idaih, in c “ha’sany, in d asapatnas. 

The first hemistich is the same with that of B. st. 5: RV. 
10. 159. lab and ApMB. 1. 16. lab read nd asau silryo agad iid 
ayam mamako bhagah: TB. 3. 7. 16. 4ab has ud asav etu suryo 
ud idam °. S. 4. 4. 3ab has ud usa ud u siirya ud idani®. 

The only paiullel for c is st. 5c yathahaih satruho ‘sany. 
Besides S. 1. 39. 5 pada d also occurs S. 10. 6. ?0c and 19. 46. 
7b. RV. 10. 159. 5a is asapatna sapatnaghni; ApMB. 1. 16. 5a 
is asapatna sapatnighui. 

f4a sapatnaksano vrsabhirastro vrsasahi | 

yathaham esam viranam vi rdjdni janasya ca z 5 z 

Read: sapatnaksayano vrsabhirastro visasahih | 

yathaham esam viranam vi rajani janasya ca z 5 z ka 1 z " 
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TMs stanza is No. 6 in S. Pada a also S. 10. 3. lb; the rest 
of the stanza appears in RV. 10. 174. 5, but with bhiitanam in 
c; RY. 10. 159. 6o and ApMB. 1. 16. 6c read yathaham asya 
virasya; pada d in RV, roads as here, but ApMB. has vi rajami 
dhanasya ca. 

12 . 

2. 28. 1, 2, 4, 3. 

tubhyam eva jarimahi vardhatam ayam ] mainam man- 
yena mrtyavo hinsisas tvam 

mateva mitram pramina upasthe mitrenam mitrayat 
matv anhasa 1 z 

Read: tubhyam eva jariman vardhatam ayam nirdnam anye 
mrtyavo hihsisus ftvam [ 

mateva putram pramana i^pasthe mitra enam mitriyat 
patv ahhasah z 1 z 

In c S. has memam anye mrtyavo hiiisisuh satam ye. A vari- 
ant of c, mateva puti’am bibhrtam upasthe, occurs RY. 6. 75. 
4b; YS. 29. 41b; TS. 4. 6. 6. '2b; MS. 3. 16. 3b; 185. 16; N. 
9. 40b. 


mitras ci tva varunas ca risadau jarammrtyu krnutam 
samvidiinau | 

tad agnir hota vayonani vidvan visva didevo janima ni 
vakti z 2 z 

Read mitras ca, risadau jarami’tyum, vayunani, and visvani 
devo 

In a reads mitra enam varuno va risada ; and d viswa deva- 
nam janima vi vakti. Pada d as in 1^. also occurs 4. 1. 3b, 
and KS. 10. 13. 

' dyaus te pita prthivi mata Jarammrtyum krnutam dir- 
gham ayuh 

yatha jiva rtya upasthe pranapanabhyam guptes sa *m 
himam z 3 z 

Read jaramrtyum, and satam himan ; I have no suggestion in 
regard to gupte^. 

S. has the following variants; in a tva for te, samvidane at 
end of b, aditer for rtya in c, gupitah and himah in d. Pada b 
as here also occurs 2. 13. 2b; 19. 24. 4b with verb krnuta. 
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SIS 


tvam inise pasilnam parthivanam ye jata iita ye janitva j 
*e*aib. p*rmo basin do pano mainam mitra vadbisar mo 
miti'a* * 

Read: tvam. isise pas^unam partbivanam ye jata uta ye janitvab ( 
niemam prano basin mo ‘pano mfdnaiii mitra vadhisur 
mo ‘raitrfib z 4 z kfi S k 

bas id;a va in 1>, and mematii in d: puda c also occurs 7. 


JS. S. 29. 4-7. 

* * * * nena srsto marudbbir ugrab pra * * * * 

* * * * tbivi pari dadami sa ma * * jjc * * * 

By taking words from S. to fill tbe lacume we got tbe follow- 
ing stanza: 

indrena datto variinena srsto marudbbir ugrab prabito 
na agan j 

etam vafn dyavaprtbivl pari dadami sa ma ksudban ma 
trsat z 1 z 

In a, which also occurs S. 3. 5. 4b, has sisto for srsto; the 
latter might be a corruption of sisto. The second hemistich in 
S. is esa vam dyavaprtliivi upastbe ma ksudban ma trsat. 

f4b fir jam asma iirjasvati dhattam yatho sma payasvati dhat- 

tam. 

firjam asmili dyavfiprthivi adhatani visve deva maruta 
hrjam fipab z 2 z 

In b read payo ‘smtii. 

^ivas te brdayam tarpayantv anamivo modamamas 
careba | 

savasinau pivatam sattbam evrisvinau rupam paridbaya 
mayam z 3 z 

T bas mantbam for sattbam. 

Read sivas in a, pibatam mantbam evasvino in cd. 

The first hemistich of »:§. is sivabbis te brdayam tarpayamy 
anamivo modisistah suvarcab: in c S. bas mantbam etam. 

(tasya pataram sajatam puriwsam firja svadbasajatam 
etam esa j ) 
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This hemistich stands in the ms. after the numeral 3 of the 
preceding stanza. Whatever meaning we are able to get out 
of it does not seem to fit the context. If the first pada were 
anything like 4a, we might throw out the two padas as ditto- 
graphy. 

indra etarii sasrje vidyo gram iirja svadhfim ajatum etam 
esa I 

taya tvafii jiva saradas suvarcain sa ta susro bhisajas te 
akran, z 4 z 

T has viddho in a. 

Read: indra etafii sasrje viddho ‘gi-fim iirjriiii svadliam ajitam 
fetani esa | 

taya tvarii jiva saradas suvarca ma ta a susrod bhisajas 
te akran z 4 z ka 3 z 

In a S. has agra ; in b ajaram sa ta esfi. 


14 . 

S. 1. 30. 

visve devasso bhi raksatesas utfiditya jagrata yuyam 
asmin. 

semani samana iita vanyanabhir memarii pra** auruse* 
e***o z 1 z 

T has yuyasmin in b ; and breaks off at prti. 

The tops of the letters after pra show in the ms., and I feel 
sure that it has prapat pauruseye vadho ya. 

Read: visve devaso ‘bhi raksatemam utfiditya jagrta yuyam 
asmin [ 

niemam samana uta vanyanabhir memarii prapat pauru- 
seyo vadho yah z 1 z 

In a has visve deva vasavo raksatemam : and in o it has 
memarii sanabhir. 

ye VO devas pitaro ye ca * * * * * tecam ugdham. 
sarvebhyo vas pari ******* se nayatha z 2 z 

By taking words from S. to fill the gaps we get the following 
reading : 

VOL. XXVI. 


16 
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ye TO devas pitaro ye ca putrfili sacetaso me sriuitedam 
iiktam I 

sai'vebliyo vas pai’i dadfimy etaili svasty eiiaiii jarase 
nayfitba z 2 z 

In d 8. IniH vahatlia. 

ye deva di * * * * * ntariksa OHadlililsv apsu | 

to kniu * * .iiiyuna ])ari vrkta mrtyuiii z 3 z 

T lias antaksi in b. 

Again filling the gaps from 8., and emending, we get: 

ye deva divi stlia ye prthivyani ye antariksa osadliTsv 
ajisu I 

te krnuta jarasam ayur asmfii satam any an pari vrnaktu 
mrtyiin z 3 z 

For b S. has ye antariksa osadhisu pasiisv apsv antah. 

fSa yesahi pvayatha uta vanuyatha lintabhagaliutadas ca 
devrih 

yesaih vayas pailca pradiso vibliaktas tfiih no sinai saii- 
nasadhah ksanomi z 4 z 

■ In a T has prayaja vunuyusa; in d satrasadhah. 

Read: yesriih prayfija uta vrinuyujri hutabhaga ahutada.4 ca 
devah | 

yesam vayas paiica pradiso vibliaktas tun vo'‘smai satra- 
sadah krnomi z 4 z ka 4 z 

Pada a occurs in the form yesaih prayaja utanuyajah, Apt^. 
14. 32. ob and TB. 3. 7. 10. 4. In c has yesam vah 

16 . 

k 1. 14. 

ahaih te bhagam a dade dhisesnayava srja | 

mahamiilaiva parvato jyog apatirisv asusahi z 1 z 

T has dhisesta in b. 

In b read ‘dhi and srajam; the rest of b I cannot solve. In c 
read mahamula iva; and in d jyok pitrsv asasai is probably the 
correct reading. The ms. at tirnes fails to join consonants, thus 
in effect inserting a (cf. preceding hymn st. 3d for the opposite) : 
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even thongli jyog, and not jyok, is written here, this seems to 
he the reason for apatirisv. 

The first hemistich in 8, is bhagam asyfi varca adisy adhi 
vrksfid iva srajam: in b 8. has mahabudlina, and in d it has 
astam. 


yat te rujauakanyan aynn vi dhilyate yamah 

sa nifitur vadhyatfiih grhe atho bhratur atho pituh z 3 z 

Read the first heinistioh thus : yat te rajan kanya fnayun vi 
dhiiyate yama. And in c read badhyatanx. 

In a 8. has esa te ° ; in b vadhx'ir ni dhilyatam 

yan te ketama rajann imam u pari dadhmasi | 
jyog apatirisv asata sirsiies samopya z 3 z 

T has ketajDa in a. 

Read : yat te ketapfi rajann imafix te paid dadmasi | 
jyok pitrsv asata a sirsiias samopyfit z 3 z 

In the first hemistich has esa te kulapa rajan tarn u te in 
d it has samopyfit. 

asitasya vrfihmana kasyapasya gayabhasya oa j 
antaskosa vibha jfimayopa nahyami te bhagam z 4 z 
anuviikrih 3 z 

Read : asitasya vrahmaiia kasyapasya gayasya ca | 

antaskosam vibha jamayo ‘jxi nahyami te bhagam z 4 z 
ka 5 z anuvakah 3 z* 

In a 8. has asitasya te in c it has'antahkosam iva jamayo. 
The lack of iva in Paipp. makes the reading vibha doubtful, and 
it seems probable that the reading here should be the same with 
that of 8. 

16 . 

8. 1. 33; TB. 3. 4. 4. Iff. 
naktam jatfisy osadhe rfxme krsne apikn * * * 

T has asikn * 

As far as the ms. goes it reads like 8. ; by taking words from 
8. we may complete the stanza as follows ; 

naktam jatasy osadhe rame krsne asikni ca | 
idam rajani rajaya kilfisaiu palitam ca yat z 1 z 
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kilfisam da ***** * 

* tva sosiiatam. varn« * * * * 

T lias ca * in a. 

* In completing this stanza I use the words of B,, hut emend 
pada c on the basis of TB. 

kilasaiii ca palitahi ca nir ito nasayfi prsat | 
a tvfi svo ‘snutahi varnah para suklani pfitaya z 2 z - 

In 0 has a tva svo visatam varnah; TB. has a iia svo 
asnutahi®. In d TB. has svetfini, 

* taih te pralayanam o, * * *!« 

* * * * nir ito nrisayahhi * * 

Filling the gaps with words from S. we have : 

asitaih te pralayanam asthanam asitaiii tava | 
asikny asy osadhe nir ito nasaya jirsat z 3 z 

TB. has nilayanam in a; and asikniy asy° in c, 

fSb ^ sH tanfijasya ca yatvfici | 

dhiisya krtasya vrahmana laksma svetam anena^am. z 1 z 

With the help of we get: 

asthijasya kihlsasya tanfijasya ca yat tvaci | 
dtisya krtasya vrahmana laksma livetam anlnai^am z 4 z 
kii 1 z 

In c TB, has krtyaya krtasya”. 


17 . 

1 . 12 . 

jarayujas prathama usriyo vrsa vatabhraja stanayann etu 
vrstva, 

ma no mrtata tvago bhajam ye kam ojas tredha vi 
cakraye z 1 z 

In b read vatabhrajas: in c the first three words are probably 
sa no mrdati, and bhajam may be a corruption of bhanjan, or 
even rujan ; for tvago I have nothing to offer unless it be tvaco, 
which is not satisfactory. We may read d as in S., ya ekam 
ojas tredha vi cakrame. 

In b S has ° eti vrstya; and for pada c it has sa no mrdati 
tanva rjugo rujan. 
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afige fige socivfi susi-iyayfino yo gdiita parasya grbliiti | 
ankoiiam afiko kavisa yajami lardiarito manasfi yo jajfina 
z 2 z 

We may safely restore a to read afige- ‘ilge socisa sisriyiliio, 
and d to read lirdisrito manaso yo jajfina; in b no doubt the 
sense is as in pada d of S., but to emend definitely is not safe: 
in c havisa yajami is good, and it may be that the rest is only a 
corruption of the reading of o., ankaiit sain ankan. 

The stanza in S. reads thus: ange-afige socisa simyanam 
namasyantas tva havisa vidhema | ahkaiit sam ankan havisa 
vidhema yo agrabhit parvasya grabhita. 

munoami sTdvasaktya uda kasa enam panuh pabhar a 
vivesa yo syah 

yo traja vataja yas ca susmo vanaspatin srjatam par- 
vatfins ca z 3 z 

In a T has sirsaktya uda kasa; in b paruhparur a°; in c 
‘bhraja. 

Read the first hemistich, munoami sirsaktya uta kasa enaiii 
paruh-parur a vivesa yo ‘sya: in c read yo ‘bhraja, and in d 
sacatfim”. 

S. has munoa in a, a vivesa in b. 

. sam te parasmai gataya sam astu paraya te 

sam te pr^tibhyo majjabhyas sam astu tanve tava z 2 z 

T has majjabhyas ca sam astu°. 

Read : sam te parasmai gatraya sam astv ‘parfiya te | 

^am te prstibhyo majjabhyas sam astu tanve tava z 4 z 
ka 2 z 

S. has pronouns of the first person. In b S. has avaraya, 
'which might perhaps be read for ‘paraya. For c S. has sam 
me caturbhyo aiigebhyah. 


18 . 

S. 3. 8. 1-4. 

a yatu mitra rtubhis *al*amanas samvesayan prthivim 
usriyabhih 

tad asma * * * gadhatu z 1 z 
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T gives kalpainfuias in a, and lias usiiyabliih in b. 

T bas tlio correct reading of tlie first liemisticii. Again draw- 
ing on S. we may sup[)Ose tliat tbe second hemistich read, tad 
asnulbhyaxii varuno vayur agnir vrhad rfistraiii saiuvesyarii 
dadhatu. 

In c S. has athasimlbhyaiii 

****** yW'ati grl»antn me va * 

***** jatrinruh madliyamesthfi * * 

For the sake of completeness I give the stanza as restored 
with the liol[) of H. 

dliata rfitih savitedani jusantfim indras tvasta prati grhn- 
antu me vacah | 

have devTm aditiih sfiraputifirh sajatanahi. madhyarnestha 
yathasani z 2 z 

6. lias baryantu in b. 

fGa * * >!« -tfirahi namobhir vis van devan hamuttaratve | 

ayain agnir dldfiyad ahaih nameva sajfiter uddlio prati 
vrhadbhih z 3 z 

With the help of S. we get the following for the first hemi- 
stich: liuve soniai'n savitfiraii) namobhir visvan devah ahainnttar- 
atve. In c of kS. dTrgham stands where ahani stands here, but I 
hesitate to read with H. Pada d is to be read as in !8., sajfitfiir 
i d dh o ‘ j) rati b r u vadbh ih . 

In b 8. has adityfiii ; in c “ dTdfiyad dirgham eva. 

ihed asadhanna puro gamatheyo gopfih pnstipatir vajat. 
asmai vas kama upa kamiiilr visve deva upa satyfim iha 
z 3 z 

T has asfithanna and gamfitheryo. 

Read: ihed asatha na paro gamatheryo gopfih pnstipatir va 
fijat I 

asmfii vas kama upa kaminir visve deva upa fsatyam iha 
' z 4 z ka 3 z 

If pada c can stand' in this form, which is not at all certain, 
and if we suppose that satyfim conceals some form such as sam 
yantu, perhaps we may then translate, “to this man may your 
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desires come, may ye desiring females come; may all the gods 
together come to him.” 

Pada a, as here, also S. 14. 1. 32a. In h S. has pusta°. The 
second hemistich of S. is asmtli kamfiyopa kaminir visve vo deva 
upasam yantu. 

19 , 

S. 1. 9. 

asmin vasa vasavo dliarayantu indras tvasta varuno mitro 
agnih 

imam aditya nta visve ca deva ntame deva jyotisi dhar- 
ayanta z 1 si 

T hf^s °yantn in d. 

Read vasii and °yantv in a, and uttam'e and °yantu in d. 

Pada a ocenrs Ivans, oo. 17. In b S. has piisa instead of 
tvasta. In d S. has uttarasmin jyotisi 

asmin devfih pradisa jyotir astn sfiryo agiiir nta va 
hiranyam. | 

uttarena vrahmanfi vidhahi krn* * anyaii adhaiTiu 
sapatnan. z 2 * 

T has vibhrdii in e, and krnvfino in d. 

In a asmin may have been written under the influence of 
asmin in st. la; we may read with »S. asya: and if pradisa is 
not acceptable, read pradisi with S. In c read vibhahi, which 
may be the reading of the ms., since the sign transliterated dh 
‘is not perfect: in d kriivano. 

In a S. has asya devah pradisi the second hemistich in S. . 
reads sapatna asmad adhare bliavauthttamaiii nakam adhi rolia- 
yemam. Pada d as in Paipp. occurs S. 2. 29. 3d; TS. 3. 2. 8. 
5d; MS. 1. 2. 10c; 20. 13; 4. 12. 3d; 185. 14, and elsewhere; 
with kurvano, in KS^. 6. 2d, and 22. 2. 

om yenendraya 6‘rt;/2«57?,ccran payafisy uttarena vrahmana 
jMavedah 

Una tvagiriha na?*c?AayeTnam rayasposam AZiisthyam d 
dhehy asmdi z S z 

Omit oni : in c wm may i^robably read tena tvam agna iha 

This stanza occurs MS. 1. 4. 3: 50. 14; TS. 3. 5. 4. 2; KS. 
5. 6. In a S. and TS. have sam abharah. In b all others have 
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uttaiiieiia; TS., MS., and KS. liaving liavisfi. For c TS. and 
KS. have teufigne tvain nta vardliayemaih, MS. ° nta vardhayfi 
nnliiu For d S., TS., and KS. have sajatrinaih si-fiisthya a 
dhehy enam; MS. sajatrniruh madhye sraisthyfi a dhehi ma. 

esdvi yajfiam nta vavco **raya rayaiyjo.yrf'-* * * * * 

’‘‘traHiuad adharo hhavantuUarne do?u?, jyotiii mlJidtu 
na. * 

T has vareo vaiieyaih in a. 

Read: fiisruh yajuam. nta varco dade ‘haih rfiyasposani nta 
eittany ague | 

sapatnfi asmad adhare hhavantuttame deva jyotisi dadhatv 
enam z 4 z ka 4 k 

The supplied words are from S. ; and pfida a is given as in S., 
though vareyaih is a possibility. Pada d in S. is the same with 
d in S. St. 3 ; see above. 

20 . 

{5. 1. 19. 

mil no vidam na vivyadhino mo \)\AvydcViino iiidan. 
f6b arm charvyasmad visiiclr indra pataya z 1 z 

For a read ma no vidan vivyadhino; read mo ‘bin ° in b, and 
charavya asmad ° in c. With these corrections the stanza reads 
as in S. 


visva VO asmac charavah patantn ye stha ye cfisya | 
deva manusya rsayo mitriin no vi viddhatii z 3 z 

T has visvam ko in a; and vi vindatii in d. 

In a read visvanco for vi^va vo ; read in b ye ‘ sta ye casyah ; 
in d read ‘mitran and vidhyantu. 

For the second hemistich S. has didvlr manusyesavo mamami- 
tran vi vidhyata. 11. 9. 33b is amitran mo vi vidhyatam. 

yas samano yo samano mitro no jighansati | 
rudras carvya tan amitran na vi viddhatu z 3 z 

T has vi vindatu in d. 

In a read samano and ‘ samano, in b ‘ mitro ; in c read 
^aravyaya, and in d no vi vidhyatu, 

Padas ab are not found elsewhere, though there is similar 
phraseology in 11. 10. 35-37. The first hemistich in is yo 
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nail svo yo aranali sajata uta nistyo yo asmail abhi dfisati. 8. 
has etan in c, and mamamitran vi ° in d. 

sabandlius casabandhus ca yo na indrabhi dasati | 
devas tarn sarve dbilrvantu vrahma varraa samattarani 
X 8 55 55 catnrtho iiuvakah z 

Read: sabandhus cfisabandlius ca yo na indrabhi dasati | 

devfis tarn sarve dhurvautu vrahma varma mamantaram 
z 4 z ka 5 z oaturtho ‘ iiuvakah z 

Padas ab occur S. G. 15. 2ab where b reads yo asmaii abhi 
so also 6. 54. Sab. The first hemistich of S. 1. 19, 4 is yah 
sapatno yo ‘saiiatno yas ca dvisaiii chapati nah. Padas cd occur 
as here in 1. 19. 4; RV. 6. 75. 19; SV. 2.' 1222. 


21 . 

St, 1 = S. 7. 76. 1; St. 2~4=f^. 6. 83. 1-3. 

namannasaiii svayamsrasam nasatibhyo vasattara | 
mehor asattara lavanad viklediyasi z 1 z 

In a namannasam seems hopelessly corrupt : read for b asati- 
bhyo asattarfih; for o sehor arasatara, or possibly a sehor ° as 
Whitney suggests; in d read viklediyasih. 

In a is a susrasah susraso. 

apacitta pra pa uta suparno vasater iva | 

siiryas krnotu bhesajam candram a vo pocchatu z 2 z 

T has patata in a for pa uta. 

In a read apacitah pra patata, in b vasater, and in d ‘poc- 
chatu. 


yenyeka syanyeka krsiiika rohiiii dve | 
sarvasam agrabham nama viraghnir upetana z 2 z 

In the first hemistich read enyeka syenyeka krsnaika ° ; in the 
second ° namaviraghnir apetana. 

Pada c occurs RV. 1. 191. 13 c, as well as in 8. 

asutika ramayaty apacitta pra patisyati | 
glaur iti pra patisyati sakalam tena sudhyati z 3 z 

Read ramayany in a, and apacit in b. t 
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In H, the second hemistich reads glaur itah pra patisyati sa 
gal unto nasisyati. 

17a apito pacitvarir indras pfusa tu oikyatu | 

apetv asya grivfibhyo apa padhliyfiiii vijfinata 4 z 

Read: apeto ‘pacit tvarTr indras cikyatnh | 

apetv asya grlvfihhyo apa padbliyfuti f vijanata % 15 zkfi 1 % 

VijumataU has been sugg(‘st(ul for vijanata. 


22 . 

S. 1. 81. 

asanani fisaptll ebhy as cat firhliy anif tehhy ah 

idarii hhutasyadhyaksebhyo vidh6ma havisa vayam. z 1 z 

T has cattantyamfte'’ in b, and havisa in d. 

B’or pada b read eatfirhhyo ‘mftobhyah; in d read havisal’. 

This stanza appears also in TB. 2. 5. 8. 3, and 3. 7. 5. 8; AS, 
2. 10. 18; ApS. 4. 11, 1; and pada a ApS, 7. 10. 7. Of these 
AS., and also S., reads as hero: in a TB. and ApS. have asa- 
nfim tvasa°. 

asanam usapfilas catvaras sthana devfili 

te no nirrtyiih pfisebhyo muncatauhanio hasah z 2 z 

For d read muncatfinhaso ‘hhasab. 

S. has in a ya risanara®. 

asronas te havisa vidhema masramas te ghrtena juhorai ] 
asanam asfiprdas tiiryo devas sa uas sabhiitam eha 
vaksat. z 3 z 

T has vidhema masramas ’ 

In the first hemistich read vidheyam asramas te ghrtena®: 
subhutam in d. 

In the first hemistich is asrfimas tva havisfi yajamy aslonas 
tva ghrtena j uhomi : in c S. has turiyo. 

svasti miitr uta pitre no stii svasti gobhya iita piiruse- 
bhyah 

visvarh suto suvidatram astu yog eva drsava suryam. z 4 z 

In a T has mfitr uta pitre; in both words the sign in the ms. 
is clearly tr, of course meant for tr. In d T has drteva. 
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In a read matra uta pitre no ‘stu: for d read jyog eva drsaye, 
sfiryam: for suto in c I have no suggestion. [I^erhaps for su- 
(bliri)taih ; cf. H. — id:?,] 

In S. pada b reads svasti gobhyo jagate purusebhyah: ' and c 
reads visvaiii subhfitarii suvidatraiii no astn : in d it has drsenia, 
where I have written drsaye. 


23 . 

kS. 1. 32. 

idaih janaso vidatham* mahad vrahina vadisyati 

na tat prtliivyaih no divi yatah prfinantu virudhah z 1 z 

In a S. has vidatha; and in d yena prananti. 

antariksasam asaiii sthanam sfintamadam iva | 
fisthanain asya bhutasya viduskrd bhesatodanah z 2 z 

T has vidus tad in d. 

For the first hemistich read antaviksam risfiih sthanaiii srantasa- 
dam iva. I can do nothing with bhesatodanah : read vidus tad. 

In'al:^. has antariksa asam, and in b sthama; for d S, has 
vidus tad vedhaso na va. 

f7b yad rodhasi rejamaiie bliumis ca narasaksatam 

fidyaih tad adya sarvada vidur asse vavartasi z 3 z 

The ms. has bhyam over adyaih in c; T has tad adyarii. 

In a read rodasi; in b probably nir ataksatam on the basis of 
and ca for ca; for vidur asse I have nothing to suggest, 
has nir ataksatam in b, and ardraiii in c ; for d it has sainu- 
drasyeva srotj^'fib. 

visvam anyabhi vavara visvam anyasyfun adhi srutaiii [ 
dive ca vis va vedhaso prthivyai cfikaran namah z 3 z 

Read: visvam anyarn. abhi vavara visvam anyasyam adhi 
sritam [ 

dive ca visvavedase prthivyai cakaran namah z 4 z ka 3 z 

In a S. has abhivara; in b tad anyasyam in d akaraih. 
This stanza occurs also TB. 3. 7. 10. 3, and ApH. 9. 14. 2 : pada 
a is visvam anyribhi vavrdhe, pada c dive ca visvakarmane, b 
and d as in S,. 
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24 . 

S. 1. 15. 1, 4, 3. 2. 

saiii sam sravantu sindliavas saiii vatfi divyfi uta | 
tcLhir me sarvfiis sanisravfiir dlianaih saih srfivayrunasi 
7,1 7 . 

For 1) S. has safn vutfih saih patatriiiah ; and for tlic second 
hemistich imaiii yajuatii pradivo mo jusantfuti saiiisnlvycna h.av- 
isa juhomi; the second hemistich as in Thupp. appears in H. st, 
3 and 4, Pfida a also ai)pears in S. 2. 20. 3a, with [jasavas, and 
19. 1. la, with nadyas; b as in S. also occurs IS. 19. 1. lb. 

ye saiiisravas saiii sravanti ksirasya codakasya ca | 
tebhir.me sarvais saiiisrayfiir dhanam saih sravayumasi 
z 2 7, 

In a read saihsravas; 8. bas sarpisah for this. 

ye nadibhyas sam sravanty uccbamas sai*amaksika j 
tebhir me sarviiis sariisravfiir dhanam saiii sravayamasi | 
z 3 z 

T has uceliasas in b. 

In b read utsasas ; for the rest of b I can suggest nothing, 
unless it be the reading of IS,, sadam aksitrdi. 

In a B. has nadTnaiii. 

idarii havyfi upettanedam saiii sravana uta | 

ihaita sarvo yas pasur asya vardbayato rayirii z 4 z z z 

Read: idaih havya upetanedaih sahisravana uta | 

ihaitu sarvo yas pasur asya vardhayata rayim z 4 z ka 4 z 

There is no parallel for a as given here. S. 1. 15. 2 reads 
ihaiva havam a yata ma iha samsravana utemaiii vardhayata 
girah | ihaitu sarvo yah pasur asmin tisthatu ya rayiln 


26 . 

1. 33; TS. 5. 6. 1.1 and 2; MS. 2. 13. 1: 151. 7; ApMB. 1. 

2. 2 ff. 

om hiranyavarnils sficayas pavaka su jatas kasy^po yfisv 
indrah 

ya agnim garbharii dadhire sfivarnas ta na apas sam syona 
bhavantu z 1 z 
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In ab read pavaka ySsu ° ; in o garbbam and suvarnas ; omit om. 
In addition to the places- cited above, pada a occurs MS. 1. 2. 
la: 9. 12; ApS. 10. 6. 1 (bis); ApMB. 1. 2. la, and 2. 6. 16; 
TB, 2. 8. 9. 3; HB. 1, 10. 2; 21. 15.; 2. 18. 9. In pada b 
TS., MS., ApMB. have kasyapo as here, TS. and MS. indrah 
as here: S. has savita yasv agnih; and ApMB. has agnih for 
second name. Pada c, as here, only in S. and ApMB ; but see 
under st. 3. Pada d, as here, in S., TS., MS.; also AG-, 4. 6. 
15d: ApMB. has tas ta 

yasam raja varuno yatu madhye satyanrte avapasyan 
jananam. | 

fSa ya agnlii garbhaih dadhire siivarnas ta na apas sam syona 
bhavantu zz 2 z 

Read yati in a, suvarnas in c. 

The first hemistich, as here, is in S., TS., MS., and ApMB. 
as cited at the head of the hymn; also- RV. 7. 49. 3ab. See 
under st. 1 for cd of S. and ApMB. ; TS. and MS. have mad- 
huscfitah iSficayo yah pavakas 

yfisaih devit divi knivanti bhaksam yfi antdrikse bahudha 
bhavanti | 

ya agnim garbbam dadhire suvarnas ta na apaii sam syona 
bhavantu z 3 z 

Supply accents in o; read apas in d. 

The first hemistich, as here, occurs in !^., TS., and MS.; 
ApMB. has nivistah at end of b. Pada c, with virupas for 
suvarnas, occurs in the first stanza of TS. and MS. versions. 

siv6na caksusa pasyatapas sivaya tanv6pa spfsetvatv4- 
cam m6mam | 

ghftascutas Micayo yas pavakas ta na apas sam syona 
bhavantu z 4 zz pancamo nuvakah z 

Read: sivena ma caksusa pasyatapa^ sivaya tanvopa sjodata 
tvacaiii me | 

ghrtascfitas sficayo yas pavakas ta na apas sam syona 
bhavantu z 4 z ka 5 z pancamo ‘nuvakah z 

The first hemistich, unaccented, appears as the first hemistich 
of Paipp. 1. 33. 4; also S. 16. 1. 12ab; these, as also the ver- 
sions of TS. and MS., read as the Paipp. here: so too AB. 8. 
6. 10. ApMB. has pasyantv apas in a, and sprsantu tvacam 
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te in b. Only H. and ApMB. have tlie second liemisticli as liere, 
tlie latter having tas ta ° in d. 


26 . 

kS, 1, 24, with a stanza inserted between st. 3 and 4 of S. 

Huparno jatas pratlianias tasya tvaih pittain asita 
tuvasnii jighasitfi nlpahi eakre vanaspatih z 1 z 

Read asitha in b, and tavasurT jighausita in c. 

For c S. has tad asurT yudhfi jita; in d it has vauas])atln. 

asurya eakre prathame idaiii kilasabhesajaih | 
idaiti kilriBaun.srinaTii ancnasata kilasaiu surfipam akara- 
tvaca z 2 z 

Read: asurl eakre prathamedahi kilfisabhesajam idaiii kilasana- 
sanam | 

aninasat kilasaih snrilpum akarat tvacam z 2 z 
B. has sarupam in d. 

surupa nama te mata surupo iiama te pita | 
sunlpokrtvam osadhe sa surfipam idaiii krdhi z 3 z 

In 0 T gives surupakrt tvam, which is correct. 

This stanza occurs TB. 2. 4. 4. 2: both and TB. have 
sariipa- throughout. In TB. c reads saiTipasy osadhe. 

yat tanujam yad agnijaiii citram kilasu jajfiise | 
tad astu sukrtas tanvo yatas tvapi nayamasi z 4 z 

In b read kilasaih, in o sukrtaih, and in d tvapa, 

f8b syama suriipamkarani prthivyabhy arbhavam 

idam ti sii pra sadaya puna riipani kalpaya z 5'^ 1 

Read : syama surupaihkarani prthivyfi abhy f arbhavam [ 

idam u su pra sadaya puna rfipani kalpaya z 5 z ka 1 z 

In a (§. has sama sarupam®; in b adhy udbhrta; in c sadhaya. 

27 . 

A rearrangement of material from 6. 40, and 6. 32. 3, with 
some original padas. 

abhayam sbmas savita krnotv abhayam dylivhprthivl 
ublie I 
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albhayam *var antariksaiii no stu saptarsinfuli liavisablia- 
yaiii no stn z 2 

. In the second hemistich read svar ant° and no ‘stu. 

S. G. 40. 1 is as follows: abhayarh dyfivapi-thiYi ihastu no 
‘bhayam somah savitfi nah krnotu | abhayam no ‘astiirv aiitari- 
ksaih saptarsinruh ca havisfibhayam no astii. S. 19. 15. 5b reads 
as b of Prdpp. with ini,e added. 

abhayam dyfivaprthivi ihastu no gninfisitan praty osadha 
praticah | 

sfi jnfitriram sa pratistham idaiii tarn atho vighiifinam 
upa yantu mrtyurii z 3 z. 

In b read ‘gninamitrfin i^raty osatfiiii ° ; read the second hemi- 
stitch ma jnataram ma pratistham vidanta mitho vighnana 

Pada a=!S. 6. 40. la; there is no j)arallel for b as emended; 
but cf. AG. 3. 10. 11 abhayarii mitravaruna mahyam astv arcisa 
satriln dahatam pratitya, and S. 6. 32. 3 abhayam mitrrivarunfiv 
ihastu no ‘rcisatrino nudatam pi’atlcah. The second hemistich, 
as here, occuris S. 6. 32. 3 and 8. 8. 21; and in AG. 3. 10. 11 
with vindantu in c and bhindaua in d. 

paiica deva abhayasyesatam indras tvastfi varuno mitro 
gnih 

mayaiix gramo duritam ena ilTad anyatra rajiiam abha- 
yata mrtyurii z 4 z 

Margin gives tyatra in d. 

Read ° esatfim in a, ‘gnih in b, ugad in c, and abhi yatu 
mrtyuh in d. 

There is no parallel save 6. 40. 2d, which has manyuh for 
inrtyuln 

asmrii gramaya pradisas catatr urjaih subhutarii savita 
dadhatu | 

asatrum indro abhayarii krnotu madhye ca visarii sukrte 
syaraa z 5 zz 2 z 

T has catatra in a, and syam in d. 

Read oatasra in a, and dvisarii in d. All the stanzas are num- 
bered wrongly, unless we sujDpose that there was a stanza before 
the first one given. The figure 2 at the end of this stanza 
indicates the number of the kanda. 
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Pada a=K§. 6. 40. 2a; b in S. is lirjam subhtitarh. svasti savita 
nail krnotu; in c 8. has asatrv indro abbayam nali pada d of 
Pfiipp. bas no parallel. 


28 . 

S. 1. 22. 

aim siiryain nd etfiiu brdyoto bi'disa ca to | 
yo robitasya gor varnas teiia tvfi pari dadbinasi [ 1 k 

T bas barima ca te in b. 

Read ayatfuii in a, and read with T in b. 

For 0 S. lias go robitasya yarnena. Similar stanzas <are RV. 

1. 50. 11; TB. 3. 7. 6. 21ff. ; ApS.‘4. 16. 1. Pada d occurs PG. 

2. 2. 7c. 

pari tva robitfdr varnfiir dirgbayutvaya dadbmasi | 
f9a yatba tvam arapapo atbo barito bbava z 2 z 

Above arapapo tbe ms. bas pumo, and above tbe mo is so; T 
bas arapo so. 

Read tva in a, arapa aso in c, and ‘barito in d. Better than 
atbo in d would be ‘tbo; but cf. ms. in 16. 2d. 

Tbe second bemisticb in is yatbayam arapa asad atbo 
abarito bbuvat. Pada c as in 8. also occurs RV. 10. 137. 5d; 
4. 13. 4d; A^. 2. 7. 13c. 

ya robinidevatya gavo yfi robiiiT data | 

rfipaib rfipena yo vayas tena tva pari dadbmasi z 3 z 

In b T bas robinlr uta. 

Read with T in b ; in o it seems best to follow 8. and read 
riipam-rupain vayo-vayas. 

In a bas robinir devatya: cf. SBE. 42. 265. In b uta 
is tbe third word; in d bas tabbis tvfi Pada c also 19. 
1. 3a; KS. 8. 14d. For pada d see st. 1. 

sukesu te barinam praiianakasa dadbmasi ] 
atbo baridrasu te barimanam ni dadbmasi z 4 z 3 z 

Read barimanam in a, ropanakasu in b, and baridravesu in d. 
8. bas sukesu in a. Tbe stanza occurs, with me instead of 
te, in tbe connection cited under st. 1. 
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29 . 

yas purastad a caranti nidais siiryad adlio divali 
etam apsarasnm ratum yrahmauocclia varamasi z 1 z 

Read nicrds in b, and for d vrabmanaccbfi vadamasi. I can 
do nothing with ratiixh. 

Pada d=S. 10, 10. 4d. 

yadasrad a caranti jihvamnBakan icchati | 
ahatas patayato namyaiii tatas sutanvati z 2 z 

The only suggestions that I venture here are yas pascad in a, 
and icchanti in b ; the rest I cannot explain. 

yas kulya yfi vanyatha ilconmadayisnavah 
sarvas tva mrssisagaraih prsada khalvau iva z 3 z 

The ms. reading is perhaps ucormad°. 

Of the first hemistich only the words yas kulya ya seem 
sound. Read for the second hemistich sarvas ta mrsmrsakaraiii 
drsada khalvau iva. 

The second hemistich appears S. 5. 23. 8, thus: sarvau ni 
masmasakaraxh d again S. 2. 31. Id. Pfida c occurs VS. 11. 
80d as sarvamtam bhasmasa kuru; with masmasa for bhasmasa, 
this form appears TS. 4. 1. 10. 3d; SB. 6. 6. 3, 10. The form 
sarvans tun masmasa kuru appears KS. 16. ^d; TA. 2. 5. 2d; 
MS. 2. 7. 7d: 84. 3 has this form but with mrsmrsa. 

cetantnu ai^malaih palam tasaih vo namo rcise | 

■arad yaksma ni dattasman no dhi paurusa z 4 z 

Read ‘rcise in b, dhatta in c, and ‘dhi paurusam in d. What 
to do with namo I do not know. The number of the kfinda is 4. 

30 . 

S. 19. 52, plus 3. 29. 7. 

kamas tad agre sam avartata manaso rebhah prathamam 
yad asit. | 

f9b sa kama kfimena vrhadfi sayonirii rayasposani yajamanaya. 
dhehi | z 1 z 

Read retail in b, and vrhata sayoni in c. 

The first hemistich occurs in the following passages in addi- 
tion to RY. 10. 129. 4; TB. 2. 4. 1. 10; 8. 9. 4. and 5; 
16 
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TA. 1, 23. 1; ISTi'pU. 1. 1. In all of these except S. and HrpXJ. 
the first pada has sam avartatfidhi. .Pada c only here and in 
(without sa), Pada d is also found in S. 18. 1. ISd, and 4. 
47d. 

tvaih kama srihasasahi pratistliito vibhnr vihlnlva susakha 
sakhlyate 

tvam ugrah pi'taiiasu sasahis saliojo yajainanaya dhehi 
. z 2 K 

Read aahasasi in a, vihhava in h, and saha ojo in d. 

In h D. reads sakha a sakhTyate; this pada as here occurs RV. 
10. 91. Id. 

bhrarac cakinanaya pradhipanayakse 
asmasrnvann a^as kamenajauajanayat saha | 3 % 

The margin and T have durac in a. 

Read; diirac cakamanaya pratipanayakraye | 

asma asrnvannpfisas kamenfijanayat sahah z 3 z 

At the end of d has svalp There is no other close parallel: 
but of. TA. 3. 16. 1 and 2. 

kamena mfi krimfigah hrdayad dhrdayani pari | 
yad amisutii kamado manas tadihhupa mum iha z 4 z 

In a read kama agan as in ; or we may accept the reading 
of the ms. In d read tad aitupa °. 

In b has yad amisam ado TA. 3. 16. 2 has the follow- 
ing: — kamena me kama agat | hrdayad dhrdayam mrtyoh j 
yad amisam ado priyam | tad aitupa mam abhi. 

yat kama kamayamanfi idaih kniuvasate havih 
tan nassassarvam samrddhyatam athaitasya haviso viha 
svaha z 5 z 

Read krnmasi in b, nas sarvam sam rdhyatam in c, and vihi 
in d. 

This stanza appears also in Kaus. 92. 31, without variant; 
and pada a in Kaus. 92. 30. 

ka idam kasmadat kamas kamayadat. 
kamo dhata kamas pratighrhita kamas samudrdm a 
vivesa 
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kamena tva prati grliiiami kamaitat te z 6 z sastannva- 
kali z z 

T lias data in c. 

Read kasma adat in a, diita in c, and supply tke accents on 
kamena and prati in e; supply kaiidali 5 after tlie number of the 
stanza: with these changes the stanza reads as in S., except 
that S. has pratigrahita, which is found in the other versions too. 

This -stanzas occurs MS. 1. 9. 4: 135. 1; KS. 9. 9. and 12; 
PB. 1. 8. 17; TB. 2. 2. 5. 5 and 6; TA. 3. 10. 1 and 2; AS. 
5. 13. 15; ApJ^. 14. 11. 2. Of these KS. and PB. have a visat 
in yl, while TB., TA., AS., and ApS. have a visa: and the 
latter four have in the same pada kamam samudram MS. has 
kamaya tva prati grhnami, Pada a and kamaitat te are quoted 
M^. 5. 2. 14. 13, and MG. 1. 8. 9: cf. also Kaus. 45. 17. VS. 
7. 48: ko Mat kasma adat kamo Mat kamayadat [ kamo data 
kamah pratigrahita kamfiitat te. ‘ So also ^B. 4. 3. 4. 32, and 
SS. 4.' 7. 15. 


31 . 

5. 4. 6 and 8-10. 

flOa imam me kustha paurusam tarn fi vaha tarn nis krdhi | 
Read pilrusam. 

In b S. has kuru, and adds a thiiM pada, tarn u me agadam 
kiMhi. ’ 


ud ajfiato himavatas sa praeyam nihame janam 
tatr kusthasya namany uttamana vi bhejire | 1 

T has id in a. . 

Read the first hemistich udan jato himavatas sa praeyam 
niyase janam. Read tatra in c, uttamani in d. The number 
should be 2. 

uttamo namasy uttamo nasa te pita | 

yatas kustha pra jayame tad ehy aristatataya z 2 z 

T has nama in b, and jayase in c. 

In b and c read with T, in d read “tataye. The number 
should be 3. 

In S. pada a is uttamo nama kusthasy. There is no parallel 
for the second hemistich. 
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sirsaliatyfim upaliatyam aksayas tancllio rapa | 
knstlio iiG visvatas pfitn devath sainfilia vrstiliam z 4 z 

T has no in c. 

Read : sTrHaliat,yrira upahatyfim alcsyos tam^o vapah | 

kusthc) no vi.svatas pfitu dfiivaih sainalia vrsnyam z 4 z 
ka 1 z 

In a S. has sTrsfunayani and in h aksos (ef. Index Vorh.). 
Pfida c of S. is knsthas tat sarvahi nis karad. 


32 . 

S. 1. 2o, plus S. 22. 13. 

yad agnir apo dnhat pravisya yatra krnvan dharinadhp-,o 
namansi 

tatr tfihuh pararaai’u janitraiii nia nas saiiividvaua pari 
vrhdhi takmam. z 1 z 

111 a read ‘dnhat, in o tatra ta fihuh and read d sa nas saiii- 
vidvan jiari vrfidhi takinan. 

yady arciriri vasa dhumah sfikalyesu yadi Tfi te janitraih 
hudun namasv aritasya devah sa nas saihviclvan pari 
vrndlii takmam. z 2 z 

T has liudur ® in c. 

In a read yady arcir yadi vfisi in c hiidur nfimasi liaritasya 
and in d takman. 

S. has ° vasi socih in a, and sakalyesi in b. 

yadi soko yady adTsoko riidrasya prano yadi vuruno si | 
hudnr namasv aritasya devah sa nas sahividvan pari 
vrfidhi takmam. z 3 z 

In a read atisoko, in b ‘si; read the second hemistich as 
in st. 2. 

In a S. has ° yadi vabhisoko; for b S. has yadi va rajho varu- 
nasyasi pntraln 

llamas sTtaya takmane duraya krnvu vayam te 
flOb yo nyedyud nbhayebhyas cahatas trtiyekaya namo stu 
takmane z 4 z 

In c T has yo nyedyur nbhayedyal 
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Read: namas sTtfiya takmane riiraya fkniva vayam te | 

yo ‘iiyedyur ubhayedyus fcahatas trtiyakaya namo kstu 
takmane z 4 z 

In b we might read krnmo vayarii te, but the ms. gives only 
a slight basis for this : and in c perhaps cfigatas or criyfitas. 

Pada b ill 8. is namo rurfiya socise krnomi; pada c, which 
also occurs S. 7. 116. 2a, has ° ubhayadyur abhy eti. 

trtTyokaih vitrtlyahi sadantasrata hayauaiu. | 
takmfinam visvasaradahi grlsmam nfisaya vtlrsika z 5 z 2 z 

T has varsikam in d. 

Read: trtlyakaih vitrtiyam sadamdim uta hayanam | 

takmrinaih visvasaradaiii grriismam nasaya varsikam 
. z 5 z kandah 2 z 

In b 8. has sfiradam; and for c it has takmanam sltaiii ruraih: 
pada c as here occurs 8. 9. 8. 6e, and 19. 34. lOe. A similar 
stanza is 19. 39. 10. 

33 . 

7. 89. 1-3, plus 16. 1. 12 and 13, plus a variant of TB. 
3. 7. 12. 6. 

fipo adyanv acai'isam rasena sam aganmahi | 
payasvan agna dgamau tarn ma sam srja varcasam. z 1 z 

In b read aganmahi, in c agna a gamam, in d varcasa. And 
the accentuation should be apo and rasena. 

This stanza also appears 8. 10. 5. 46; RV. 1. 23. 23; 10. 9. 
9; VS. 20. 22; TS. 1. 4. 45. 3; '46. 2; MS. 1. 3. 39: 46. 12; 
KS. 4. 13; 29. 3; 38. 5 ; JB. 2. 67 (68); ^B. 12. 9. 2. 9; TB. 
2. 6. 6. 5; LS. 2. 12. 13; ApMB. 2. 6. 6. 

For a S. has apo divya acfiyisam: a as here is given by RY. an§ 
A^. 3. 6. 27, with apo by VS., MS., KS., J^B., LS., and ApMB. : 
a alone, in this form, is quoted by MS. 1. 7. 4. 47; MG. 1. 1. 
17; 11. 26; 2. 2. 26, apo anv acarisam is given by TS,, TB., 
JB., and ApS. 7. 27. 16; 8. 8. 18; 18.^ 10; 13. 22. 6. 

In b RY. has agasmahi, KS. and LS. aganmahi, S, and JB. 
aprksmahi, others asrksmahi. 

Padas cd occur still again S. 9. 1. 14. RY. has agahi in c. 

sam magne varcasa srja prajaya ca bahfifi krdhi | 
vidyfir me asya deva indro vidyat saharsibhih z 2 z 
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T has bahmh in h. 

Accent devil indro and sahiirsibhili. 

This stanza also occurs S. 9. 1. 15; 10. 5. 47; RV. 1. 23. 24; 
KS. 4. 13; ApMB. 2. G. 7 and 8. In b. 8. has sarii prajayfr 
sain fiyu.yl: Iv8. and ApMlh have prajaya ca dlianena ca, Tlie 
form wo have liero occurs G. 5. Id; V8. 17. 50d; MS. 2. 10. 
4d: 135. 4; KS. IS. 3d; A])S. 0. 24, Sd, In c ApMJh has 
vidyun me. 

idani upas jira vahatfivabhya ca malarh ca yat. | 

yas ca dudrohanrtain. yas ca syepe lililrunaiii. z 3 z 

Both margin and T have °vadya in b; T has yac ca in c and d. 

Read avadyarh in b, yac ca in c and d, °tahi at end of c, and 
in d sepe ‘bhirunain. 

For this stam&a see RV. 1. 23. 22; 10. 9. 8; VS. 6. 17; VSK. 
6. 5. 5; L^. 2. 2. 11; Ap{^. 7. 21. 6; MS. 1. 8. 4. 40. 

Rada a alone occurs rather frequently in other Sutras. 

VS., and Ap^. have b in the form given here ; yat 
kiih ca duritam mayi appears in RV. and VSK,, occurring also 
in TA. 10. 24. le; 25. le; MalumU. 14. 3e and 4e: as yat kiih 
cid ° it occurs in MS., in TAA. 10. G4d, and MahanlJ. 19, Id. 

Puda c as here occurs nowhere else; S,, VS., and LS. have 
yac cabhi du°, which should perhaps bo restored in Paipp. ; 
RV,, VSK., and M^. have yad vaham abhi dudroha; Ap^, has 
yad vabhi dudrohanrtam. 

Pada d as here also VS., and L^. ; VSK., M^,, and Ap^. 
have yad va ° ; RV. has yad va ^epa utanrtam. 

^ivena ma ccaksusa pasyatapas &vaya tanvopa spri^ata 
tvacam me | 

^ivan agnin apsusado havama mayi ksatraih varco datta 
devi z 4 z 

Read caksusa in a, havamahe in c, dhatta and devih in d. 

The first hemistich occurs above in 25. 4(=^. 1. 33. 4), which 
see for parallels. The second hemistich, with variants, appears 
TS. 5. 6. 1. 2; MS. 2. 13. 1: 152. 6; AB. 8. 6. 10. 

reads as here except for a dhatta in d. TS. and AB. have 
sarvan agnihr apsusado huve vo, MS. omits vo. For d MS., 
TS,, and AB, have mayi varco balam ojo ni dhatta. 
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yad apb nalcta mithunam cacfira yad va dudrolia duiitaiii 
pnrfinam | 

liiraiiyavarnasya tatat pimantii sfi pra ma muncantu var- 
iinasya pasat. z: 5 z 

Read naktaih in a, pnranam in b; in c liiranyavarnas tat 
pnnantn ma, or perhaps ° tata ut pnnantn 
The following, from TB. 3. 7. 12. G, is the only parallel: yad 
fipo naktaiii duritani carama yad va diva untanam yat pnranam | 
hiranyavarnas tata ut punita uah. 


34 . 

These formulae appear in Kaus. 78. 10. 

agnir janam idaih. mahiyam jayam imasata j somo vasu- 
vina mahyaiii jriyas isamata z 2 somo vasuvina 
flla mahyaih jayas isamata z 2 z piisa jnatuvina mah- 

yam jayas isamatil z 3 z indras sahyam uiahyam 
jayam imasata z 4 z 

T has the s and m signs a little varied. 

Read: agnir janavin mahyam jayam imam adfit z 1 z somo 
vasuvin mahyam jayam imam adat z 2 z pusa 
jhativin mahyam jayam imam adat z 3 z indras 
sahyan mahyam jayam imam adat z 4 z kandah. 4 z 

Kaus. has piisa jativin, which may need emendation : it also 
has indrah sahiyan. For some similar formulae see SG. 1. 9. 9, 
where we find agnir janita, somo janiman, and pusa jiiatiman, 
but no addi'ess to Indra. 


36 . 

These formulae also appear in Kaus. 78. 10. 

agnaye janavidhe svaha 1 somaya vasuvide svaha 2 
pusne jilatuvide svaha z 3 z indraya sahyasveha 
z 4 z kandah 5 z saptamo nuvakah z z 

In 1 read janavide, in 3 jnativide, and in 4 sahyase svaha. 
Read ‘nuvakah. 

Kau^. has jativide in 3, and sahiyase in 4. There are similar 
formulae in ApMB. 1. 4. 1-3, and MG. 1. 10. 8. 
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36 . 

yas pui-astfid a oaranty a va pancat saclamama | 
asinan amrccliaihtTr yanti yuyaiii svadavanfidya z 2 z 

In a read yfis; for h road a va pascfit sadfiuvrih. In c read 
anreoliantir ; the roHt remains a puzzle. 

TB. 3. 7. 4. 1 and A[)H. 4. 4. 4 have a pada readini^ yfih pnr- 
astat pra sravanti; see also above, 26. la. 

yas ])ascad a caranti purastad va z 3 z 
ya.H pascad a caranti purastad va z 3 z 

Read yfis °. 

ya nttarad a caranty adharad va sadfinva j 
asmfin aprcchantlr yanti yuyam svadavanfidya z 4 z 
kandah 1 z 

T has amrcch° in c. 

In b' read sadanvlih, in c anrcehantir ° as in 1. The stanzas 
probably should be nurnbei*ed 1, 2, 3. 

37 . 

ubhayir aham ayfitfis parfiol karaiir tvat. 
devebhir anyastv a bahvir any a atho divam. z 1 z 

In b read paraoir akaram ° ; the second hemistich seems hope- 
lessly corrupt. 

namas te rudrfisyate namah | pratihitabhyah 
fllb namo visriyanianabhyo namo nipatitabhyah z 2 z 

The only change needed is to place the colon. 

This stanza appears 6. 6. 90. 3; in the last three pfidas has 
°hitayfu, “manayfii, and “itayfii: with pada a cf. also M^. 3. 1. 
25a; cf. namas te astv ayate in 11. 2. 15a; TB. 3. 7. 2. 7a; 
A^. 1. 12. 34c; Ap{§. 9. 2. 9a. 

hiranyair maulivarnah sat sahasrani sat sata | 
tabhis pari srayamahe’ ta no raksatu sarvatah z 3 z 

ayasmayiin me vimatam yusmadbhyam mahat ki-tam 
namasa namasenyarh |' 

tend pari srayamahe tanvo raksatu sarvatah z 
bahv idam anyad visthitam tasya kfimaiii vi viddhata 
z 4 z 
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anyasmayam vatsa krave dvriraih kmve ayammayam, 
kliilfin ayasmayfin krnva te no raksatu sarvatali 
baliv idani anyad vistliitam tasya kamaiii vi vidvatfi j 
kfuulak 2 z 

Some corrections will appear certain or kigkly probable : as 
raksantu in 3d and 5d, tan no in 4d, varma for vatsa in 5a 
(margin suggests vatnia), kbllfin in 5o; and some form of vyadb, 
perhaps vidliyata, at end of 4* and 5 (cf. above, 20. 2). 

This seems to be a charm to make strong a house or a fortifi- 
cation. 


38 . 

S. 6. 21. plus 6. 137. 3. 

ima ytlli tisrah pryivis tasaih bahavo maruttamfi | 
tfisam asi tvaco liaxh sam u jacabha bhesajam. z 1 z 

Read: ima yas tisrah prthivis tasaih f bahavo maruttama | 

tfisilm adhi tvaco ‘ham sam u jagrabham bhesajam z 1 z 

For b S. has tasaih ha bhfimir uttama, which is probably the 
reading at the base of the Pfiipp. corruption. In pada d of 
bhesajam stands first, 

^restham asi virudhanaih vasistham bhesajanarii | 
yajno bhaga eva yfimesu devesu varuno yathfi z % z 

Read bhesajauam in b, and iva in c. 

has the genitives in the first hemistich reversed; and it has 
somo for yajiio. 

revatir nadhisthri sisasantis sisasata | 
etasva kesavardhanir atho stu kesadrnhani | 

Read: revatir anadhrsta sisasantis sisasata | 

eta stha kesavardhanir atho stha kesadruhanih z 3 z 

In the first hemistich has anadhrsah sisasavah sisasatha : in 
the second uta stha kesadnihanir atho ha kesavardhanih. 

fl2a drnha mulamasagraih yatsa maddham yamarusadhe 

kesavardhanam asy atharvanam. kesadrnhanam asy 
atharvanam. z kanclah 3 z 
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Read: dpilia miilani figram yacclifl madliyaih yamaydnsadlie ] 
kesavardlianam asy fitlian-anam kcsadriihanam asy atli- 
arvaiiani z 4 z; kruulali 3 z 

In b kS, lias vi madliyatu There is no parallel for the second 
hemistich as given here; but of. al)ove, 8, 4. 


39 . 

These stanzas ap 2 >ear“m T8. 2. 4. 5. 1. 

ague gohhin nfisahlndo ratliyfisadasvi nah | 
indro dharta grhesu nah z 1 z 

T has gobhir. 

For. the first hemistich TS. has agne gobhir na a gahindo 
pustya jusasva nah; it does not seem improbable that this, with 
madasva for jusasva, is the reading of the Pfiipp. 

Piida a is quoted in Apl^. 17. 5. 1 and 19. 25. 15. ' 

savita ya sahasriyah aa no grhepi ranyatu | 
apnstanx eva tvavasii z 2 z 

Read yas in a; and for c a pusa etv a vasn. 

TS. has rfiranat in b. 

tvasta yo vrsabho yava sa no grhesta raranat. 
sahasrena .Catena ca z 3 z 

In a read yuva, and in b grhesu. 

For c TS. has sahasrenayutena ca; and vrsa at end of a. 

dhata dadhatu no rayim i^ano j^gatas phtih 
sa nas pilrndna yacchatu z kandah 3 z 

Read ° yacchatu z 4 z kandah 4 z 

This stanza is No. 3 in TS. It occurs also in S, 7. 17. 1 ; TS. 
3. 3. 11. 2; KS. 13. 16; ApMB. 2. 11. 1. Pada a alone is 
quoted a number of times. All texts save S. and KS. have 
dadatu in a, and all save have vavanat in c. 

40 . 

Kaus. 133. 3. 

mamabha mitravaruna mamobhe indravrhaspati '| 
mama tvasta ca pusa ca mamaiva savita vase z 1 z 

In a read mamobha, in b mamobhendra®. 
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mama visnus ca somas ca somas ca mamaiva maruto 
bliuvaih [ 

sarasvaus ca bliagas ca visve devfi vase mamama z 2 z 

Delete second somas ca in a, read blinvan in b, and mama in 
d. Kfins. bas bbavan in b. 

mamobbc dyavaprtliivi antariksam svar mama | 
mamemas sarva osadhlr ri2)as sarva vase mama | 3 z 

Read aj^as in d. 

mama gavo mamas va mamfijas cavayas ca | 
mamaiva pnrusa bhavam mamedam sarvam atmanvad 
fl2b etat prfinad vase mama z 4 z ka 6 z auu 8 z 

In c read bbavan. Kaus. bas ejat in e. 

41 . 

lius. 72. 14; TS. 4. 2. 1. 2-4; YS. 12. 7-10; MS. 1. 7. 1: 109. 

12; KS. IG. 8. 

agnibbyaiii vartitv abbi na vabbrtsva 

ayusa varcasa sauya medliaya javajaya dbanena z 

In b T bas vartasva. 

For tbe first bemisticb read agne ‘bbyavartinn abbi na a va- 
vrtsva. 

This stanza appears also in ^B. 6. 7. 3. 6. 

Tbe stanza in Kaus. reads as given bere. In b TS. bas abbi 
na a vartasva; KS. abbi no ni vartasva; MS. abbi ma vartasva; 
others abbi ma ni vartasva. RY. 4. 31. 4a is abbi na a vavrtsva. 
Tbe variants of tbe second bemisticb are unimportant, except 
that ^B. bas something entirely different. 

agne jatavedas catani te satv avrta sabasram ca upavrtab 
adba pustasyaisanab punar no rayim a krclbi ] 

T bas satam and santv. 

Read, with T, ^atam and santv; also avrtas, ta for ca, and 
pustasyesanab. 

Kaus, omits santv avrtas: all save Kaus. have agne aiigirab 
For tbe second bemisticb YS., MS. and KS. have adba posasya 
posena punar no nastam a krdbi punar no rayim a krdbi; TS. bas 
tasam posasya °. Kote further S. 6. 77. 3, jatavedo ni vartaya 
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sataiii te santv avrtah | sahasraih ta upfivrtas tfibhir nalx pmxar a 
kycllii. This occurs MS, 9. 4. 1, with pmiar iio rayim a krdhi 
for d. 


saha rayvii ni vartasv:i<>'nc })invasva dhilraya 
vi^vapsvya visvsitas pari 

Read visviipsiiya, and punctuate.; iu the ms. the next stanza 
joins on to this one. without a break. This stanza is No. 4 in 
all texts save Kaus. 

TS. has visvapsniya; others as here. 

This stanza and the next occur further in SM. 2. 1183, 1182; 
VS. 12. 41, 40; TS. 1. o. 3. 3; MS. 1. 7. 4: 112. 11-17; KS. 
8. 14; 9. 1; LS. 3. 5. 11. 

piniar tirja vavrtsva pfinar agnivisayusa 
pfinar nas pfihy aiihasah z 1 z ka 1 z 

Read: pfinar ui’ja vavrtsva pfinar agna isayusa | 
pfinar nas pfdiy afdiasah z 4 z ka 1 z 

All texts save Kaus. have ni vartasva in a; in c TS. has pahi 
vii^vatah. 


42 . 

VS. 11. 77-80; TS. 4. 1. 10. 21f. ; MS. 2. 7. 7: 83. 15; KS. 16. 7. 

yas senabhitvarTr avyridhi'nlr gnna uta 

yas cen(j yasi ca taskaras tans te agnlr vi dadhamy asi 

In a read sena abhftvarir, in b figana, in c yas stencS, and in d 
agne vi: for asi possibly asfini is good. 

For a see further MS. 3. 1. 9: 12. 15; KS. 19. 10 (bis). In 
0 the other texts have plurals ; and they have ° api dadhamy 
asye for d. 

vi jambhilir malimniiun agre dahstrabhyam taskaran 
ubha 

hanxibhyurix stenar maghava taxis tvlm khada shkha- 
dataiix z 

T has uta in b. 

Read : vi jambhilir malimlun agne dfiiistrabhyam taskaran ut& ] 
hanubhyarh stenan maghavas taxis tvaiii khada sfikha- 
ditiiii z 2 z 
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For a MS. and KS. have dauvstrubhyam VS. and TS. omit 
agne. For b VS. and TS. have jambhyrds KS. jambhyebhis 
and MS. jambhabhyaiii taskaram uta. In c all other texts have 
bhagavas. MS. has siikhaditani in d. 

ye gramesu maliralava steuamfis taskarfi vane 
ye kaksesv aghayavas taiis te gne j)ari diidhasy fisini | 

In the hrst hemistich read ye grfimesn mab'nilavas stemlsas 
in the second ° aghayavas tfnis te ‘gne pari dadhamy fisani. 

All other texts have jaiiesu in a, and have for d tfuis te 
dadhanii j ambhay oh . 

JO asmabhyam aratlyabhyas oa no dvesad vijjanma 
fl3a asadas kravyado ripuhs tan agne sam daha tvani z 4 z 
kanda* * 

T has arfitlyad and dvesad. 

In a read aratiyfid, in b dvesad dvijanma, and in c kravyado. 

SB. G. G. 3. 10 gives this stanza and also the first padas of 
the other three. In b other versions have dvesate janah. For 
cd other versions have iiindad yo asman dipsfic ca sarvam tarn 
masraasa kuru; VS. and SB. have dhipsfio; MS. and KS. have 
sarvfuis tan, MS. has mrsmrsa, and KS. masmasa. 


43 . 

a krandaya dhanapate nd enam adatasnta | 
arvaiicaiii. punar a krdhi ] yathahaih kamaye tatha z 

For adatasuta I have no suggestion : remove colon after c. 
Pada a occims in S. 2. 3G. Ga. 

parimantas pari dhfiva akantas punar a krdhi | 
atho sindras cagnis casum a nayatan iha z 

T has akartas in b. 

Probably we may read pari dhava, but for parimantas and 
akantas I have no suggestion: in the second hemistich read 
‘sindras, camum, and nayatad. 

ekfitka eka kamfiya asmfii kfimriya hayase | 

tenu me visvadhavirya sam a nayatad iha z kandah 3 z 

In c read tena. In the first hemistich we might read hvayase: 
possibly ekatka conceals some form of ekatman. The whole 
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hymn is so corrupt that any suggestion must be offered with 
reserve: it seems to be a charm to bring back a recreant lover. 


44 . 

Against snake-poison, 

asitasya tayimfitasya babhror nporakasya ca | 
sarvfi visasya (Ihamahi vradhnevagni sarnlvare. v, 

Read trnmatasya in a, and upodakasya in b; in c dhamfini is 
ju’obably a safe correction; for d I have thought of budhnevagne 
saml kare, but it seems futile. 

The first hemistich occurs S. d. 13. 0 (see also this ms., f 105a 
1. G). S. has apodakasya, 

isikadanta durlabhfi kirn mo sakhayam a tuda | 
namami sacyagatam sacinam visadusadusanafii z 

Read durlabha in a, ,tudah in b, and visadiisanam in d ; f or 
saolnam sakhinfim might be possible. 

yat trdavyojati sain sisikse visam tvam 
tryastuda rudfimasi bahhruko hakulas tvat. z 

For a I would suggest yat tfilu vy ajati ; in b read tvam, in c 
trayastuda nudamasi: tvat in d may be a corruption. 

tryo vfii asmat sakhfiyo bahhruko nakulas tvat, [ 

• te sarvo asya vatayam aheyas arasaih visam z 4 z ka 4 z 

Read trayo in a, vatayan in c ; in d aheyas must be changed at 
least to aheyam; read visam. 

46 . 

Fever-charm. 

sarasvatam vrsanam babhruvakso sitaiTire tanva pasyatl 
me I 

anvedukaih sadamtam tva trtlyaka huve namasyaih saha- 
devam apsujam z 

The margin has rukam for (anve-)'dukam. 

Read : sarasvatam vrsanaih babhruvaksas sitarfire tanvam pas- 
yanti me | 

anyedyuskam sadamdim tva trtlyakani huve namasyam 
mahadevam apsujam z 1 z 
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£13b yo apsujo arnno manuse jane vivesa bablini barsayisnur 
aksata | 

sitaruraya tarusayisuage jusa sirsa sa te sraiii namo stu 
cl e vail % 

Read: yo apsujo avuiio manuse jane vivesa babhrur barsayisnur 
' aksatab | 

^itaruraya tarusayisnave-juse sirsaih ma te sraman namo 
‘stu devfib 55 2 z 

. yo harsayail jaiiijabba svedano vasi vasa prabfirab slta- 
rura sisema nu [ 

so smabbyain mrtvena prebi sosito ya vayo vayam dvis- 
mas tarn abbi pra janam z 

Read jajabba in a; vasa prabarah I cannot solve. In c I have 
thought of srtva, but it is not very probable : for d we might 
read yam vayam dvismas tarn abbi pra janam; or perhaps some 
form of gam is to be restored at the end of d. 

namas te vidmane kasanaya yato yatas surabbe sam 
babbiivatha | 

sa no ma binsln namo stu tubbyam sirsaktyad iba para- 
yana z kaiiclah 4 z anu 9 z 

In a read kasanaya, and in b surabbes sam babbuvitba : ‘stu 
in c, and iba palaya nab in d. The number pf the kancla 
should be 5. 


46 . 

Prayer for a liberal giver. 

asya tvam dadatas soma rajam vardeva ta tvam pari 
pabi visvatab | 

yo vrabmano radbo piddbo dadat tasya somab pratad 
dirgbam ayub z 

In b T bas vandeva, in cd viddbo dadatu sya. 

In ab read rajan varmeva tarn; in e viddbo ‘dadat: for pratad 
in d pra tara would suit well, or possibly pra dadat. 

asya somab pratad dirgbam ayur abaniva suryo vasa- 
rani | 

sasyat susrun nasayad vidhma’no visaiii babis salyas 
carati rogo smat. z 
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T gives susrur in c. 

For pratad see St. 1; in c so ‘sraat siisron may be possible; 
read vosniano for vidlimuno, and ‘smut. 

dfinaiii trsHilyus pari inlta viddliam dfinaih ksndbo dfina 
saitideva inartyfih 

aviskando bluivati yo dadfitt a jiyayatc^ pa])nr daksinaya z 

In 1.) read dfinaiii saiiideva nirtyah; in c aviskandiio and ‘dadat: 
papurir might b(! better in d. 

fl4a a pyayataiii i)apur daksinaya varmeva syfitaih pari patu 
visvatali z z 

bahir visaiu tan me tasya srosatfiiii salyod dliarayasmat. 

In c it might be better to read tarn etasya; in d read salya ud 
dlifirayfismat : for srosatfuii I have nothing. 

HY, 1. 31. 15b e(iuals b, except pfisi for patu. 

vrahma sarvyam upa badhatam ito dabhyat kfUfiii navam 
ivTidisumbl z 

tasmfd daclad dirgham fiyus krpraskr sataih janas sarado 
jivatfid ilia | 

In a read saravyam apa; for ivadisumbi iii b I have no sugges- 
tion [perhaps ivambhasi ? — Ko.], uor for krpruskr in c. 

yada dfiti pra dadati yada vrahma prati grhnati radho 
syfi I 

a dadfir vindyad upahatya rfitis sarve yajfia upa tisth- 
antu sakaih z G z ka 1 z 

Read yada dadiiti in a, and ‘sya in b; pada c seems hopelessly 
corrupt; in d read jmjha and sakam. 


47 . 

A charm against sorceries. 

vyaghrarupas surabhis sinhesya retasa krta | 
madhye prthivyiiih nistliita sam agacchad yatudanya j 

T has sinhasya in b. 

Read siiihasya and krtah inb; prthivyrih and nisthitas in c; 
yatudlianya in d. 


/ 
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abhipretam Tipa vyaktapacle | grbhayam apade-| 
atraiva sarva jambhaya yas kas ca yatudbanyali z 

For the first bemisticli I suggest as a 2 ^ossibility the reading 
abhipretam apa vyaktaiu agrbbayam aj^ade; in o read jambbaya, 
and in d yas kfis : tlie margin has dhanah but the feminine is 
retained because of st. Id and st. 3d. 

pratibodhas caturaksas sraktiyo srameva velubhrt. 
praticis krtyakrtya amus krtyakrtam jalii | 

The first hemistich ajrpears again on f22a, hymn ISTo. 76, thus: 
jpratibodhas caturakso * * * srameva vidubhrta (T, has °trta) ; 
we may read then in b sraktyo and vidubhrt, leaving srameva 
doubtful, E’or the second hemistich read j)raticls krtya akrtya- 
mus krtyakrto jahi: this is S. 10. 1. 6cd except amun for amixs; 
also S, 10. 1. 31d. 

krtyakrtam valugninam mtilino sa])athesam z 
indras tu sarvahs tan hantu sattvaghnena bhavam iva z 
4 z ku 2 z 

Read valaginam mulinaih ; and, if sapathesam cannot stand, 
read sapatheyyam; these changes will give the hemistich as in 
A 5. 31. 12; cf. 10. 1. 31. For pada d I have nothing. 


48 . 

7. 56. 5-7, with a new stanza for Ro. 3. 

f 14b rasasya karkotasya nicivasyopasarpata [ 

viso hi sarvam adisy ayothenam ajijabham 

Read : arasasya karkotasya nicmasyopasarpatah ]• 

visam hi sarvam adisy atho enam ajijabham z 1 z 

In a has sarkotasya; in c it has visam by asyadisy. 

na te bahavo raso sti ni sirse nota madhyatah [ 
kim idam pasayasuya pratse bibhrsy arbhakam | 

The margin gives ra te, and papa for pasa°, 

T has nota in b, and bhitrsy in d. 

In a read bahvo and ‘sti, in b na: for the second hemistich 
read kim idam pajxayamuya 2 )ucche bibharsy arbhakam. 
has bahvor balam asti in a, and atha kim pa° in c. 

17 
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yat te yaskaudhrin upa tastliau vijfimni ya.s ca te parfin 
ja.sfi niityum ivaclrtaih raalaih te prati dadlimasi z 

lu a read yat te skandlian, in b vijfimni and perhaps parusi 
or parvarii: I ean do nothing witli c, and can only suggest 
pfilaih as a possibility in d. 

idaiii bliittva pipTlikfi vi vrsyanti niarya | 

sarvyo tara plavatlia sfitkotam arasaiii visaih, zz 4 z 2 z 

Read : adanti tvfi pipilika vi vrscanti mayfiryah | 

sarve bliala bravfitha sfirkotam arasaih visain z 4 z ka 3 z 

This is the reading of 8., and at first sight it may seem 
extreme thus to restore, but well known confusions of sibilants, 
of r and 1, and in this ms. of bh and t, will account for every 
change. 

49 . 

St. 1 and 2=t^. 7. 50. 8 and 9. 

krtarii me daksine haste savye me jayfihita | 
gojita bhfiyasam asvajit krtai'ncayo hiranyajit. z 

In b read jaya fihitah, and in c gojid, 

has jayo me savya ° in b, and dhanamjayo ° in d. 

aksa.s phalavatirh divaiii datta gfiih ksirinim iva | 
sarii mfi krtasjoa dharaya dhanus snatneva nfiihata z 

T has aksfis, dharaya, and suanneva. 

Read aksas in a, divaih in b, dhai'aya in c, and snavneva nah- 
yata in d. 

In the margin there is a gloss ksiravatim gaiii dattva. In a 

has dyuvam; divam as accusative does not seem impossible, 
although it is not quotable. 

ubhau hastau pratidinnau vrahmanarombhamasi | 
kalir enaih yatha hanad asya vado bharfimahi | 

In a read pratidivno, in b °rambh°, and in d vedo bharamahrd. 

a bhadrarii tvfiparam uta tretarh para kaliih 
krtam me liastahitomT sfiumanasau saha z 4 z 

In a read dvaparam; both sense and meter seem to demand 
some such word as dehi or bhara, which might be inserted 
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before nta. In c we probably ought to read hasta; and for 
ahitoml I have thought of ahitain amu. 


60 . 

Charm for the recovery of something lost, 

fl0a yadetha paretha yat te tan ma niyate | 

tatas tva punar athrihcaih bhfitasyajjigamut pati ] 

In b read me, in c arvancarh, and in d °ajTgamat patili: for a 
I can do nothing. [Could not the reading be yadeyatha pareya- 
tha ? — Ed.] 

a tva naya bhiitapatir a devo vrhaspatih 
adityas sarve tva nesam visve devas suvarcasah 

Read nayad in a, and nesan in c. 

anupatis sarasvatl bhago rajfisy a naya | 
sfila milnasya patnir ivasya namas karat, z 

In a read annapatis, which is given by T; in b read nayah; 
in d asya might be better, 

Pada c occurs with accusative, in S, 9. 3. 21d. 

yas tva ninaya nesas sa u tvehii nayat punah 
inauo hi vrahmano vidur visvakarma manisinah .z 4 z ka 
5 z a 10 z 

In a nesat would be a far better reading. 


^ 51 . 

gator havir janayanta stha iudragram jyestha pary aga- 
meha devah 

sugato gato ta sa patha api massabhyam indram dadati 
pracetfili 

In the first hemistich we may read janayantas, jyesthani, and 
agameha ; for the second sugato gatu uta sa pantha api so ‘sma- 
bhyam iudram dadati pracetah: there may be a corruption in 
iudragram. 

agnir nah puraetfi tvajasa vrhaspatih satya astu nas sakha 

indro havir vrtrahanaih purandaram bhagenabhya bha- 
gavantas tvam 
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In a read tv ojasfi, in b satyo, and in c puraiiidaraih. The 
following is a possible reading: indram huve vrtralianaiii piiraik- 
darath. bliagenabhy againa bliagavantas tvam. 

tvaili soma divyo ni'caksfis sugam assabhyaili patlio nu 
gaccha | 

abhi ]>o gotraiii vidusTva nosu acolia no vacam nsatl 
jigbasi 1 , . 

Ill the first hcmistieli read sugau asmabhyaih patlio ‘nu, in 
the second neso ‘ccha, and also ii.satliii jigasi. 

This stanza occurs in Kaus. 4. 2, with anu khyah in b and 
vidiisa iva in c. 

fl5b imam agne sarauiih mfmpso na imam adhvanam yam 
agama durdih | 

apis pita prasatis . somydna bhraniddasp rsikni martya- 
nam. z 4 z ka z 

Read: imam agne saranim mimrso ma imam adhvanaiii yam 
agama duram [ 

apis pitii pnimatis somydnaih bhrmir asy rsikfn nuirtyu- 
nam z 4 z ka 1 z 

This stanza appears RY. 1. 31. 16; 3, 2. 7; and the first 

hemistich in S. 3. 15. 4, with pfida b yam adhvanam agama 
duram: AG. 1. 23. 25 has pada a, and N. G. 20 has pada d. It 
seems worth noting that 'in d the manuscript reading of L^. is 
bhrimir asprsikrn. 


62 . 

ye purastad a syandete gavan svarisabhe yava krnomy 
arvaiii ahasyasvavarad aniyasi z ye dharad a syan- 
dete ye pascad a syandete uttarad a syandete gavan 
svarsabhe yavakrnomy arvilni ahasyassvavfirahrin- 
iyasi z ka 2 z 


63 . 

TS. 5. 7. 4. 3£. plus S. 6. 64. 2. 

agne yasasvin yasasam vardhayemam indrfivatim upacir- 
mihava | 

ayaiii miirdhii paramesthi siivarcas samananam nttama- 
sloko astu z 
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In b read upacitim ibri vaha. 

For a TS. has agne yasasviii yasasemam arpaya": and in b 
apacitim. 

dliatfi vidhata paramotha samdrk prajapatis paramestlii 
virat. 

stomas chandausi navido ham fihus te asmfii rasti’ain upa 
san namantu | 

In a read paramota, in c stomas and nivido mam. 

Pada a, as here, also RY. 10. 82. 2b; VS. 17. 26b; TS. 4. 6. 
2. lb; hr. 10. 26b. KS. 18. lb has paramo na. MS. 2. 10. 3b: 
134. 3 has dharta vidharta. Pada b, as here, also S. 4. 11. 7b; 
8. 5. 10c; TS. has viraja. In c TS. has ma fihus, and for d it 
has etasmfii rastram abhi sam namama (cf. next stanza). 

bhadram ■ icohantii rsayah sarvidas tapo dik.sam upa ni 
sed?(;r agre | 

tato rasYam balam ojas ca jatanh tad asmai deva upa 
san namantu z 

In a read svarvidas. 

This stanza appears also in S. 19. 41. 1 and TA. 3. 11. 9; S. 
reads as here except for icchanta in a. In the first hemistich 
TS. and TA. read thus : bhadram pasyanta upa sedur\ agre tapo 
diksam rsayah suvarvidah; and they have in c ksatram for rast- 
ram, and in d abhi for upa. 

upa vartadhvam upa netu sarve ayam ca fyattfim adhi- 
patir vo stu | 

f 16a samanam mantram abhi mantrayadvam imam pascad upa 
jivatha sarve z 

In a read upa na ita, in b ‘stu, and in c mantrayadhvam. 

TS. reads: abhy a vartadhvam upa meta sakam ayam Msta- 
dhipatir vo astu | asya vijnanam anu sam rabhadhvam imam 
pascad anu jivatha sarve. 

anyais ca z 

. samanu mantras sameti samane samanam manah saha 
cittam isam | 

samanu mantram abhi mantra iva samanena havisa 
juhomi z kfi zz 3 z 
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For a read sanifino mantras samitis. samanT ; in b read esfun, 
in c samanaiii and inantraye vas, and in d samanena vo. 

This stan/.a occm\s also RV. 10. 191. 3; MS. 2. 2. (>: 20. 12; 
TB. 2. 4. 4. 5. In the first hemistich RV. and TB. read as 
hero; S. and IVIS'. have vratain for luanas. In the second lienii- 
stich RV. reads as here; MS. has sarnunaih kratuni abhi man- 
trayadlivam S. has for c. what is d here, and for d has sama- 
naiii CO to abhi saih visadhvam; the second hemistich in TB. is 
samfinaih keto abhi saih rabhadlivahi sanjuanena vo havi.sa 
ya jamah. 


54 . 

S. 19. 37, with a new stanza prefixed. 

tvam ague pramatis tvam pitasi nah tviiiii sakha yajy6 
si jfitavedah 

tvarii visvavfd gfitravlt kavir vfsvasa iibhayas santv 
asme z 

In b read sakha yfljyo ‘si, in c vi.svavfd and kavir, in d asme 
and possibly visvapa; gatuvit would be better than gatravit. 

Pada a occurs in RV. 1. 31. 10a. 

idaiii varco gninfi dhattara again bhargo yasas sa ojo 
vayo balaiii 

tryastrinsad yani vlryfini tfiny agnih z pra dadatu me 

In a read ‘gnina and agaii, in b saha ojo vayo balam; trayas” 
in c : remove the period to the end of d. 

This stanza occurs also MS. 2. 3. 4: 31. 9; KS. 40. 3; TB. 
2. 0 . 7. 1; and one similar in A^. 6. 12. 2. All the versions 
have dattam in a; MS. and TB, have figat, as also AS. which 
begins idam radho ; KS. has a mfi varco ‘gnina dattam etu. S, 
has b as here; TB. and A^. have bhargas knd yasas inter- 
changed, and add ca at end; MS. has for b mahi radhah saha 
ojo balam yat, which KS. varies ojo mahad balam. S. has the 
rest as here except for ca after yani in c; KS, omits yani in c. 
MS. , TB. , and AS. have an equivalent of the second hemistich 
of the next stanza. 

varco dehi me tanvfiih sahojo vayo balaiii j 

indriyiiya tva karmane vlryaya prati grhnami satasara- 
daya | 
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For b read salia ojo vayo balam. 

The first hemistich appears also in KS. 40. 3. S. has in a 
varoa a dhehi tanvahi, and the rest as here, KS, has varca a 
dhriyi me tanfih saha ojo maliad balam. 

hr jo tvfi balaya daujase sahase tvfi 

abliibhuya tva rastrabhrtyfiya pary nsfimi satasfiradaya | 

For daujase read tvaujase; in c read abhibhfiyaya, and in d 
filinmi. 


rtubhis tvartayfiir ay use varcase tva | 
saiiivatsarasya tejasa tena mohana krnmasi z kfi 2 z 

In d read sahihanu. The kfuida number is 4. 

The stanza also occurs S. 5. 28. 13 and HG-. 1. 11, 2; HG. 
omits tva in b, has dhayasa for tejasa in c, and for d has tena 
sann anu grhnfisi. 


55 . 

A love-charm. 

idam aiijanam anaje shultllum akanikradaih | 
fl6b abhi sa cakraiida bhagarsabho vasitfim iva z 

In c read mfi and bhaga, in d rsabho ; cakrandad would seem 
better too. Though there is much against it, for saululum I 
would suggest ‘tholulim; cf. S. 3. 19. 6 for nlulim. 

asvas kanikradad yatha pratyail ma bhagugamat. | 
tam aha prenya putram ivopasthfidhikam z 

In b read mtl bhaga agamat, in c probably prena and in d 
°stha adhikam. 

Pada a appears in S, 2. 30. 5c. 

akso me madhusaiikase jihva me madushdini | 
uasor adhi pramandanam datsu me saragham madhu | 

In a read aksyau and “kfise. 

7. 36. la is aksyau nau madhusaihkase. Cf. also the follow- 
ing, HG. 1, 24. 6 : madhu he madhv idam madhu jihva me madhu- 
vadini | mukhe me saragham madhu datsu saiiivananam krtam, 

madhuman mamanyosanam jaghanam madhuman mama | 
sam atikrtvam vavanas sakha madhumatim iva z 4 z 
ka 5 z a 11 z 
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Margin lias sama correcting a, and dlniman ma | correcting b. 

In mamanyosanaiii tbe first part is probably mama, but tlie 
rest is puzzling. In c read mam atikrtani, and in d sakhain. 

With the second liemisticii cf. S. 1. 34. 4cd, where o reads 
mam it kila tvarii vanah.; it is very possible that Pfiipp. has not 
a variant in atikytviiin, but merely a corruption of the 8. read- 
ing: in S. the meter would be improved by vuvanah. 


£k6. 

A rearrangement of 3. 19. G-8. 

prayata jayatfi narah ugra vas santu bahavah 
indro vas sarnia yaechaty anadhrsyfi yathfisatfi z 

In a we should probably read preta, though prajrfita seems 
possible; read nara, bfihavah, and in d yathasatha. 

This stanza occurs also RV. 10. -103. 13; SY. 2. 1212; VS. 
17. 46 ; TS. 4. 6. 4. 4. In pada a all have preta save TS. which 
has upa pretfi; in b TS. has sthira where others have ugra. In 
c all have yacchatu: b and c as here interchange in RV. , SY., 
YS. 


fid dharsanitaiii maghavadhyatudfiny fit satvanaih sama- 
kanansi | 

fid dharsantam vajinam vajinabhy ad vairaiulrh jayatam 
etu ghdsah z 

Margin corrects to maghavan yatu in a. 

Read: fid dharsantam maghavann dyudhany fit satvanani ma- 
makaimm mdnansi } 

fid dharsantam vajlnam vajinany fid viranam jayatam 
etu ghdsah z 2 z 

This stanza occurs also RY. 10. 103. 10; SY. 2. 1208; YS. 
17. 42; TS, 4. 6. 4. 4. In a all these have dharsaya, and I am 
tempted to restore this in Paipp. 5. 20. 8b is ud dharsaya 
satvanam ayudhani. In b TS. has mahansi, others as here. 
For c others have ud vrtrahan °, but 3. 19. 6a is ud dharsan- 
tam maghavan vajinani; fol’ d 3, 19. 6 reads as here, others 
ud rathanana jayatam yautu ghostih, save that TS. has ° etu 
ghosah. 
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prthag gliosa ulalayas ketiimantu -ud iratam 
deva indrajyGstha maruto yantu senaya | 

In a read uliilayas, in b ketnmanta. 

These are the last four padas of S. 3. 19. 6.' 

avasfsta para pata saravye vrahmasaiiisite | 
jayamitran pra padyasva mdinriisam kam 'c4noc chisah z 
% ekaclasanuvake prathamas sfiktah z z 

Read ; avasrsta piira pata saravye vrahmasaiiisite | 

jayamitran pni padyasva mdmlsam kiim canoe chisah z 
4 z ekadasanuvake prathamas suktah z 

This stanza occurs also RY. 6. 75. 16; SY, 2. 1213; YS. 17. 
45; TS. 4. 6. 4. 4; TB. 3. 7. 6. 23; Ap^. 3. 14. 3; pada a also 
Yrdt. 34. 17; AG. 3. 12. 18. Of these TB, and ApS. have 
avasrstah, others as here. In h TS. has “saiiisita, TB. and ApS. 
^aro hrahmasamsitah, others as here, Rada c as here occurs : 

3. 19, 8c and 11. 10. 18d; RY., SY., YS. gacchamitran TS., 
TB., ApS, gacchamitran pra visa. Tor d RY., SY., YS, read 
as here; S. 3. 19, 8e mamisam moci kas cana; so S. 8. 8. 19d; 
11. 9. 20d; 10. 19d; cf. 11. 9. 13c: TS., TB., Ap^. have 
maisfiih kahi canoe chisah. 


57 . 

S. 2. 11. 

dusa diipir asi hetya hath asi menya menir asi | • 

Read dusir and hetir, 

has diisya, vrhich seems better. 

fl7a graktiyo si pratisaro si punascaro si pratyabhicarano si 

Read sraktyo, which is indicated by the marginal srakti. 
And read ‘si each time. 

does not have punascaro ‘si. 

prathamam abhi cara yo sman dvesti yam ca vayan 
dvismah 

Read pratimam or, with S., prati tarn; also ‘smfui and vayam. 
has yam vayam. 
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sfiryad asi varcodlifis tanfipniirq^yas krtyfidrisaiiu z 

For sfii’yad asi I see nothing except the reading of S., siirir 
asi; for the rest read varcodlifis tanupfina fipyas krtyudusanah. 
S, has surir asi varcodlifi asi tanupaiio ‘si. 

Hukro si hhrfijo si jyotir asi .svar asi 
npunilia sreyfinsini ati suinaih kramfi z k dvitTyas 
sfiktah z 7. 

Read ‘si in a, and in the next, apiuihi srcyfiusam ati samaiii 
kruma, S. has jyotir and svar interchanged. The fonnulac of 
the last two sets occur frequently, Init the variants are not im- 
portant. 


58 . 

Against Adskandlia(V). 

viskandliasya kfisthasya kardaniasya ulfikya | 
apasplifuiasya krtyfi tesfuh tvaiu radhi'igile jahi z z 

The ins. corrects to viskam]:)li°. Perhaps kfirdlivasya in a. 

In view of st. 4a it seems possible that the first pada is vis- 
kaiidhasya kasthasya; I can do nothing for ulfikya and radhu- 
gile; perhaps apasphfina is the opposite of samsphana, which 
means “-getting fat.” There seems to be some reference to 
demons, in which connection viskandha is suitable. 

pramarauTsyuKahavyfirii kardamani nilasfikyaih 
aghasaram iva duriinam fiyus krnomy antaraiii z 

I have no suggestion that is plausible. 

vividdhasya vikarnasya rtasya ca | 
triparni visvabhesaji idam krnotu bhesajam | 

Possible readings are visirnasya and krtasya. Sandhi calls 
for “bhesajy. 

kasthasya viskandhasya apasthfipanabhesajam | 
idam krnomi bhesajaih yathayam agado mati z 3 z 

In d read ‘sati. The stanza is FTo. 4 and the hymn No. 3. 
The lexicons do not have apasthfipana but it seems fairly suita- 
ble here with the sense “driving away.” 
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59 . 

A cliavm, possibly against tlie apacit. 

yasinad angfit^saixi susiTiva yac? hahJmva galattaklia | 
gfivo vatsam iva jananas tad upaiti yathfiyatbaih z 

In a read susruva, in c jananas ; in b galuntikfi, or °kam, is 
not impossible; especially in view of st. 3d. 

nfi srgasya patafigasya tanmasya matbagasyali 
fl7b venos pautur inonnasti sriimasya glfinr mab pacicl atta- 
vat. 7. 

Here it can only be said tliat perliaps at the end of b there is 
a form of madliyaga : the word glaur is clear and it seems that 
there is a reference to the apacit, 

ahafh veda yathasita gilvika nama vasi | 

amuth tarn tvam ito gaccha yam aliaiii dvesmi paurusam z 

In a yad asitha would best suit the context; gilvika is not in 
the lexicons, the nearest to it being tilvika, a plant name : in d 
read purusam, 

tasyapi madhyasida nilagrivasu sedata j 
vatasyanu plavanam asa kasyfinu saiiividam. z 

It seems not impossible to read here madhya a sidan, and 
sidata; or in b even seditha. In c plavanam would be better. 
This stanza seems to tell whither the aj)aoit(?) shall go. 

pTto yamtv agrnvo nir ato yo tv agi'uvah 

adharaci rtas para prahaih glavam adhusasam 

nir aham glavam adhumasahi adharaci rtas para z ka 4 z 

The first hemistich probably should read apito yantv agrnvo 
nir ito yantv agruvah; the rest seems to have expressed the 
usual idea of driving away the pest. 

60 . 

Seemingly a charm against a co-wife. 

abhi tvilm aham ojase indro dasyun ivabhuvaih 
sapatni nasyatad ito duram gacchabhy osasa | 

Read ojasendro in the first hemistich, sapatuTm in c, and in d 
gacchaty okasah. 
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sfisahri idaiii patyos sfisalilsu siii'av Tiblafi | 
atlio sapatyo sasahlr yatliu nasyfity okasali 

To attempt to restore tliis seems unwise^ but it is possible that 
tbc original meaning was something like ‘‘may I have power 
over my husband, and may my rival have none, so that she may 
be driven from the house.” 

abhibhur aham fisamarii vi<lvakarmri mahum adat. | 
ahaiu mitrilni kalpayanvesu grhesu ryustharah z 

The general sense of this is fairly clear, but to fix the text is 
another matter; something like this might be possible, abhibhur 
aham asa saiii visvakarmfi malio me ‘dat, though it is far from 
satisfactory. In c kalpayaiii may be read, and in d perhaps 
tvesu; for the end of d I have no suggestion, 

nt tistha mama va idaih na tavehapi kiih cana | 
maiii caiva pasyany ayabhy aminii ea divi siiryani z ka 
5 z anu 12 z 

The only thing that is clear in the first heiniatich is a contrast 
between the speaker and her rival. In c pas^yann ayaty may be 
read, referring to the man. 


61 . 

A rearrangement of S. 3. 11. 5-8. 

yas tva mrtyur abhy adhatta jayamano supaf^atha | 
fl8a tan te satyasya hasttibhyam idaih mnneatu vrhaspatih z 

T has tarn te in c. 

Tor b read jayamfinam supilsaya; read tarn in c. 

Tor d has ud amuncad brhaspatih : these padas are c-f in 

abhi tva jarimahita gam uksanam ivarja 
ninye yamtu mrtyavo yan ahur itara yo ^atam z 

In b read iva raj jva, in c vy anye yantu, and in d itarah ^atam. 

pra visatam pranapanam anadvaham iva vrajam. 
sariram asyaiigani jariske nayatam yuvam 

It seems best to read with pranapanav anadvahav; for jar- 
iske jarimne suggests itself. 

The version of our pada d is jarase vahatam punah. The 
first hemistich also occui's 53. 5ab, 
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yuva stam praiiapanau me sobam istaib mptyave | 
ayaiii Jaris/i;* ^adhi arista iba vardbatfim | 

In a read ynvaiii; I can offer notbing for pfida b. ' Eor cread 
ayaih jarimnas sevadbir; tbis second bemisticb occurs only in 
S. 7. 53. 5, and its reading is that offered bere, 

jarase tva pari dadbmo jarase nir ubfimasi | 
jura tva bbadrayfinasad vinya yantu mrtyavo yan ahur 
itara yo sataiii z 5 z ka 10 zz zz 

T bas bbadrayan nesad vinye in cd. 

In b read tibamasi; for c perhaps we may read jarfi tva 
bbadra ya nesad; the rest as in st. 2. The kanda is No. 1. 

S. St. 7 bas jarayai tva pari dadanii jarayai ni dbuvami tva | 
jara tva bbadra nesta 

62 . 

S: 11. 1-4; 20. 96. G-9; RV. 10. 161. 1-4. 

muncami tva bavisa jivanaya kana ajnatayaksmad uta 
rajayaksma | 

gabya grbito yady esa yatas tata indragni pra mumuk- 
tam ayanani z 

In b read rajayaksmat, in c grabya, in d enam. 

bas grabir jagraba yady etad enam tasya in 3. 11. 1, but 
in 20. 96. 6 it bas vaitad for yady etad; the latter is also the 
reading , of the RV. Pada a occurs also SS. 13.16. 4; AG-. 
3. 6. 4. 


yaduksarayuvamdi va pareto yadi mrtyor antikam nita 
eva I 

tarn a barami nirrte upastbad araparsam enain satasara- 
daya z 

In a the only hope seems to be to read, with and RV., 
yadi ksitayur yadi va pareto ; in c nirrter, in d read asparsam. 

sabasraksena satam viryena i^atayusabar^am ayanani 
fl8b indro yatbenam jarase nayata visvasya duritasya param z 

Tiasyathainaminc. _ 

,In a it would probably be better to read with S. sataviryena; 
in b read satayusil bavisabarsam enam. Read yatbainam and 
nayati in c, and param in d. 
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RV. and S. 30. 96. 8 have .satasuradena in a; in the second 
hemistich S. 8. 11. 3 has ati at the beginning of d; S. 30. 96. 8 
has sataiii yathfiinahi sarado nayatlndro ° ; so RV. except yathe- 
maiii. Pfida d here would be improved hy ati at the beginning. 

sataiii jlva sarado vardliamfiiias sataiii heniantuns chatam 
u vasantfin. [ 

sataiu indragnT savitfi vrhaspatis satayusa havisfiliarsas 
ayanaiii 'a kandah 30 [ [ 

In d read “harsani enam. The kaiida is No. 3. 

In c 8. 3. 11. 4 has sataih ta indro agiiih but H. 30. 96. 9 
and RV. have c as here, while for d they have satayusa havise- 
maih punar duh; so also N. 14. 30. 

Pacla a also occurs S. 7. 53. 3c; SB. 5. 1; AdB. 1. 

63 . 

Cf. 8. 10. 5. 43-45. 

yat te aiinam bhuvas pata uksTta prthivim anii | 
tasya nas tvaiii bhuvas pate sam pra yaccha pi-ajapate 
cyatte z 

In T the stanza ends rightly with prajapate, omitting cyatte. 

In b we may read aksitaiii, which is perhaps better than 
a ksiyati of S. 

vyut te paramesthino vrahmw/pupTpadama tarh | 
saiiivatsarasya dapHtrabhyahi heti.'i tva samudad ibhih 
hetis tvahi mamudud ibhih z 

For d read hetis taiir sam adhfid abhi. 

In S. these padas are 43cd and 43ab : 8. has vfiisvanarasya in c. 

yam tvaih rbhustv ahutis sam id devi sahiyasi [ 
rajiio varuno si bandho si so mapamanusyayanam amu- 
syah z 

putram ahamne ratrlye badhanrih | 

It seems probable that in the first pada we have only a cor- 
ruption of the 8. reading, iyaih taiii psatv ahutih; the only 
doubt is as to rbhustv. The rest seems to be nothing more 
than a corruption of what appears in 8., thus: rajilo varunasya 
bandho’ ‘si | so ‘mum amusyayanam amusyrdi putram anne prane 
badhana: ratrlye is puzzling, but all the rest seems clear enough. 
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mriio si deva savitur gayatrenaccliaudasri | inrnfimiisya 
pasiin dvipadfis catuspadah yo smfin dvesti yam 
ca vayan dvismas te Jahitaiii mrda tasmai sfi mayi 
mrda tasmiu durrihfili z z ka 3 .z 

KS. 37. 13, 14 lias mnio ‘si mrnamusya dvipadas catuspadali, 
and inrdo ‘si mrdase dvipade catuspade. Read mrno ‘si deva 
savitar gayatvena chandasa; dvipadas, ‘sman, vayaiii; after 
dvismas I can suggest nothing plausible. 


64 . 

fl9a ni te padaih pade mama ni citte me ta nis krtuh 
adasas kevalo mama ahiusa dharani tava z 

paradena ga mardayanti padena sambar5, ratham | 
padena marya mattam na eso no ha tvat. 

mapa mrpo ma ma para mrpo manyatrasmi manaskrta | 
yam tva hi rivahho gair nakulena parimasi | 

na tva krnve sam nrhane ua kuririty aupasena 
tva damasmi lomni na tva puskayot srje z 4 z 

The margin gives sr opposite st. 3a. 

There seems to* he no hope of making any sense out of these 
stanzas ; about the only thing to be said is that st. 4 seems to 
suggest the sphere of S. 6. 138, which appears below as hTo. 68. 


65 . 

Stanzas 3 and 4=Kaus. 33. 9 and 8. 

ghrtahtitas prthivim a nayeno asman pra dardhvocati 
kilbisani [ 

anattaras sumanasas suvlra jyog jivantas tava sakhye 
syama | 

T has °hutas in a, and darv° in b : I am not sure of rdhv. 

In a read °hutas and nayaino; in c anantaras and suvira. For 
pada b I will venture no suggestion. 

aantarema yatudanantarena kimidi 
nasyasami triya vayam sarasvatya caramasi z 

For the first hemistich we may read antareme yatudhana auta- 
reme kimidinaln In c read nasyfimasi and probably trayan. 
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mil te ri klianitfi asmui ca tvil kliamlmasi 

dvipadas catuspild asinukaih mil ri.sad devy osadhe z z 

TliG ms. writes pas sa over the first two words of e. 

Read risaii in a, and dvipfie in o. 

This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 97. 20; 12. 95; TS. 4. 2. 

0. 5. All save .Kilus, have for a mil vo risat khanitfi; Kfius. as 
here; for h Kfuis. has yasmtli others yasmfii cfihaih khanfimi 
vah, while 12. lOOh has yasinfii ca tvil khamlmy aham. In 
c RV. and T8. have dvijiac catnspad; so also AASK. 113. 0, 22c: 
pilda d appears only in Kfius. 

anyii vo anyfim avatv * * nyasyfiv apavata | 
sadhricis suvi'atil -hhutva asyfivati *Iryaih z kfi 5 z a 13 z 

T gives full reading, and has vlry^ in d. 

For b read anyanyfisya fipfivata; and in cd read bhfitvasya 
avata virydm. 

Pfidas ab, as here, occur also RV. 10. 97. 14; VS. 12. 88; 
TS. 4. 2. 0. 3; MS. 2. 7. 13: 94. 9; KS. IG. 13: pfida a TB. 2. 
8. 4. 8. 

66 . 

Charm with an asvattha-amulet. 

dhruvas tistha bhuvanasya gopa masa vyakta vanaspate | 
atnliva tvam iha vayam suvira visvfi mrdho pi mahatir 
vyasya 

In a read gopfi; pfida b is shorter than the others by two syl- 
lables, which seem to have stood before masa. In c one would 
expect tatraiva; in d read ‘pi. I can suggest nothing more. 

fl9b yo vanaspatyfmam adhipatir babhuva yasminn ima visva 
bhuvanady arpita z 

tas anajmi madhuna daivyena yasma manim nir mame 
visvarupaiii j 

In b read bhuvanany, in c tarn, in d yasmad and °rupam. 

imam manim visvajitam suviram asmad asvatthat pary 
ud bharami 

yena vi^vas prtanas sam jayasy atho dyamit samitum a 
vadami z 

In a read imam, in c jayfimy, and in d probably dyumat sam- 
itim. 
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sabaudhus casabandlias ca yo na indrabM dasati | 
vrscasya tasj'^abam mlilam jjvajiim caksur atbo valam. 
z ka 1 z 

In a read cfisri®, in c vyscamy a, and in d balam. 

The first hemistich occurs above, ISTo. 20 st. 4, which see for 
references.' 


67 . 

S. 6. 136, plus G. 137. 2. 

devi devyfi jfitasi prthivyum adhy osadhe | 
tain tva nitatvi kesebhyo drhhanaya khanamasi j 

In a read devyfah, and nitatni in c. 

In a S. has adhi jilta, and asi in its stead stands in b. 


indras tva khanatu prathamo varunasya duhitubhyah 
drhha jatam janayajatani ye jas tan varsiyasas krdhi | 

T has duhitrbhyah in b. 

In b read with T, and in d read ye jatas. 

has only the second hemistich, with jatanu vars° for d. 

yas te ke^o vatatas samillo yas ca drsyate | 
sarvam tarn visvabhesajyasi sincfimi virudha z 

In a read ‘vatatas, in cd °jyabhi. 

In a has ‘va padyate, in b vrscate, in c idafii taiii. 


‘ abhisuna meyo sta vijamenfinuseya 

keyo nana tvair vardhatam sirsnase asitas pari z 3 z 

T has sirsnas te in d. 

Read: abhisuna meyo ‘stu vyamenanumeyah | 

keso nada f tvair vardhatam sirsnas te asitas pari z ka 2 z 

has plurals, asau standing in a; in c it has kesa nada iva. 


68 . 

S. 6. 138. 

yathfi natvam kasipune yastvo bhindanty asmana [ 
eva bhinaddi te suskan tasmai tvam avase have | 

Read nadam in a ; has striyo in b and this seems to be the 
only thing to read. In c read bhinadmi and either muskau or 
susmau. 
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S. has sepo at end of c, and for d has ‘mnsya adlii innskayoh : 
our pada d occurs vS. 5. 25. 2d. ‘This is st. 5 in S. 

f20a tvahi vlrudhaih sresthataniumavi srutasy fiusadlie | 
mfiraadya pfiurusai'n klTvas opasunafu krdhi | 

T has srutasy osadhe in b. 

In ab read sresthatamabhi srutasy osadhe. In c we may road 
with S. iinath mo adya pfirusaih; and in d klTbaiu opasinahi, as 
in S., seems the bettor reading. Perhaps c might be read marn- 
.adya purusara. 

kllvaiii kraddliopasunam atlio kurlrinaih krdhi | 
ubhabhyani asya gravabhyam indro bhinatv andau z 

T has krddh'’ in a and bhinattv in d. 

For a read klibam krdhy opas^inam, gravabhyam in c, and iu 
d bhinattv. 

For the second hemistich B. has athasyendro gravabhyam 
ubhe bhinattv andyau. 

kliva kllvarii tvakaram vadhre vadhrim tvakara surasam 
t^fikarasarasaraso si z 

kuviras asya sii-snarni kumbham cava ni ^^dhmun | 

In b read tvakaram arasam tvakaram arasaraso ‘si ; other pos- 
sibilities also suggest themselves, and it may be noted that ara- 
saraso ‘si looks very like a gloss. In c read kurlram and siir- 
sani, in d kumbaiii. 

S. has ° vadhririi, tvfikaram arasarasarii tvakaram; in d it has 
cabhi. 

ete nadau devakrte yayos tisthati vrstihaxh | 
te te bhinaddi* '*maya amusya*i *usnayoh z 3 z 

In a read nadyau, in b vrsnyam: for the second hemistich te 
te bhinadmi samyayamusya adhi muskayoh. . 
has ye te in a, which is better than ete. 

69 . 

The amulet avalipsa. 

jayamfmo niurjat sapatiian no dato bhayam 1 
sa vFii sapatnanafh. sabha avalipso .anasayat. 

For the first hemistich I can suggest nothing plausible; per- 
haps the second may stand, with avtilipso. 
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arfid arfibhiiii kniute yasasttipava bfidhate | 
avfilipsas sa yo manis sahasvan abhisatiba 

T lias arfitiiii in a; yacastliajDava in b. 

Read avatiih in a; in b yasastamo ‘va may be a possibility. 
In d we may probably assume abliimatiba. 

imaiix mauirn avfilipsain yasmiun a rohayamasi | 
sa vfii sapatnan a datte sa enaih. pfitu visvatas sa enam 
jarasa nay a z 4 z 

T has jaraso in e. 

In e read jarase. naj'-fit. 


70 . 

For stanzas 3 and 4 see 6. 113. 1 and 112. 3. 

yato jivedyo na pitrn apaiti na milnuse duskrtam dai- 
dhisavyam [ 

ayagnayas pratbatbamo yo vivesa krscbrabbir jyotir 
abby asniivatfii | 

T bas jivebbyo in a. 

Read in a yato jivebbyo and upaiti; in c read ayajniyas prat- 
bamo, in d krccbrfibbir and asnuvatai. 

uasyosadbisv apy astu napsv antaram. nusya siiryo sam- 
drsam eti caksub 

bbilmin dvesti taramtam ayanam yan manuse duskrtam 
daidbisavyam 

T bas bbiimir in c. 

In a read nasyausadbisv ; in b ‘samdrsam seems to be intended. 
In c read bbiimir and tarantam enam. 

f20b trite devamrtatana yata tritenam manusesv amrsta | 

trite tad u maiyaraksaidate pra mumuktam jyotir adbi 
. duram eti z 

T bas devamrtena in a, and tad uprii° in c. 

Pada a might be restored trite deva amrjataino yatas ; for b 
trita enam manusesv amrsta. I can do nothing for the second 
bemisticb. 
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Pfidas al) ill S. are trte deva amrjatfiitad enas trta enam maiin- 
syesu mamrie; so TB. 3. 7. 12. 5ab, excejit for trite in a, and 
trita etaii in Ii. The second liemisticli in S. is tato yadi tva 
grfiliir a nasc tfiih te deva bralimanfi nfisayantu. 

ebliis pasair dudusfuipatir idbaddliab parfiu-parav arpito 
ange-afige 

vi te crtyantaih vicj-tfuii Iii santi blirnaglini pfisaih duri- 
taiia srstaih /. 5 k a 14 z 

T bas blirfinagbni in d. 

In a read didliisfipatir, in b probably arpito; in c vierto, and 
in d bliriinagbni pfisaii duritani and some form of mrj. 

S. has yebhib pasilili parivitto vibaddho ‘hge-afiga firpita 
utsitas ca. In o it has niiincantain vimiico, and at the end of d 
mrhsva. 


71 . 

A charm against poison. 

agnis te visanfiyfid indro va* * haspatih 

sa te dharmam adhidarad dhate vabhuva *e*y * * 

T has visa nay ad. 

In a vistini nayad seems possible; in b read vfiyur vrhaspatih. 
In c we might read adidharad, and in d yo te babhiTva. 

pnraetfi visain agnih pascfid abhi nudaty ayatl 
vayur en* daksinatah piisottarad apfiimda 

In c read enaih, and in d probably apanudat. 

a sahasriva taratha fire vahgetn no visam 
fiindro vamena vi^atir a rupena vrhaspatih 

In b read are ‘vafigaitu, in c endro. 

svar justas kasyapasya surastro jagarat sve 
rsabhasyatha matudali sve datta vihrto devan yajilena 
bodhayali. z 1 z 

T has mattadah in c. 

This, stanza aifords no starting-point for conjecture; and 
throughout the hymn the suggested readings and those retained 
are all more or less unsatisfactory. 
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' 72 . 

Concerning gambling. 

mabajanfis pratbama ye didivire dlianaya maiiigatya 
niabata dvirfiie 

estlih varayab pratliamo jigaya tasyarh lokam ad bhide- 
yarh z 1 k 

In a read didTvire, in b dbaufiya saihgatya mabati In c 
varo yab might stand ; in d one would expect a masculine form ; 
read ud for ad. 

medinas te vaibbTtaka tat ta inda nnpfivatu [ 

avya vrkaiva saiiirabbya jigivan astam ayasi 

In a read °takas, in b indro upavatu. In c read vrka iva, and 
in d ayasi. 

76 . 

Against a sorcerer, 

f22a sis Hi dbanur ojasvan a tarusva | 

prati dubanr daba sa* * * *ram krnusva | 

Perhaps tanusva may be read in b. 

praty ena yahi prati bbandbenmn vividdbam nagne 
vita* * * 

* tyan dbehi vartmana iai'brisana krtyakrtam dnskrtam 

madbi voca | 

In bbaiidbenum of a the transliteration fidb seems to be cor- 
rect, though the sign may be tth ; T appears to have bhaiige 
nnam. 

In a read enam, and possibly bhandby enam; cf. S. 8. 3. 6cd 
tabbir vidhya brdaye yatudbanan pratieo babiin prati bbafidhy 
esam : in b no ‘gne would be good. It is fairly safe to assume 
that pratyaii was the first word in c, and we may read the pada 
pratyann ebi vartmana jarbrsanas; in d read vo.cab. 

* * *bad dbrdayam nabbi vaste yas caksusa manasa yas 

ca vaca | 

praty ag* *bbyam abbi tarn babbiisam krtyakrtam dus- 
krtam nir dabagne | 
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At the end of a some form of vas might stand, and in c 
buhhusuih would be possible. 

pratlbodhas caturak*o* * * sramova vldriblirtfi j 
pra bhanjani satrna prati yfihy ague kytyill<;r**rii * * 
hrdaye niavmani v.X’/. 

For the first hemistidi sec No, ’47. 3. For cd wm nmy read 
pra bhaiijah satrun prati yfiliy ague krtyukidaiii. vidhya hrdaye 
marmani; of course there is no ground for reading vidhya 
except its familiar use in such connection. 

77 . 

6. 7. 84. 2 and 3. 

indra ksatrfim abhi vamam 6j6 jayatha vysabha carsani- 
nam 

apfinudo janam araitrayaiitam urfuh deiyeb/iyo cikrnor u 
lokaih z 

Read indra and vamam in a, ‘jayatha vrsahha in b. 

This stanza also occurs RV. 10. 180. 3; KS. 8. 16; TS. 1. 6. 
12. 4; in c 8. has amitrayantam, 

mrgd na hhfmas kiicaro giristha * * * * 

* *kaui saihsaya parim ***** 

Drawing on to fill the lacunae we may read: 

mrgo na bliimds kucard giristhas parav4ta a j agamy at 
phrasyah | 

srkam sam^aya pavim indra tigmdm vi satrun tadhi vi 
mfdho nudasva z 

This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 180. 2; SV. 2. 1223; VS. 
18. 71; TS. 1. 6. 12. 4; MS. 4. 12. 3: 183. 14; KS. 8. 16. 
Pada a occurs also in a number of other places ; in b TS. has 
jagama, the rest jagantha. 


78 . 

Kaus. 82. 13. 

f22b * * *itta prthivi uta dyfiur adhidrutah prsnimatarah 
* * * *bhih pavir iva naimir adharas so stu | 

This is too mutilated to handle : it has no parallel. 
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yasya traya gata * * pra yanta devix manusyah pasavas 
ca sarve 

tarn no davaiii mano dlii vi’avitu puui* * ^niyatu dvisate 
mfi radlifimah z 3 z 

In a read gatam anu pra yanti, in c ‘dlii vravitn, in d sunitir 
no nayatii and I'adliama, The 3 pi’obahly numbers the kanda. 


79 . 

vareasvrin asi devesu varcasvan o* *d]iTsvri | 
atho varcasvinaih krdhi yam asvatthadhi * * 

Possibly osadhisv asi was the reading in b. 
Concerning the lacuna here see Inti’oduction, p. 200. 


83 . 

1. 35. For the sake of completeness I give the missing part 
as it stands in 

yad abadhnan daksayana hiranyam satanikaya sumanas- 
yamfinrih | 

tat te badhnamy ay use varcase balaya dirghayutvaya 
satasaradfiya. 1 

This stanza is not in the ms. 

SK ‘* * He.* * * ** 

f23b * * ' *k8ayana hiranyam sa jivdsu krnute dirgham 

ayuh 

Read: nrdnam raksaxisi na pisacah sahante devanam ojah pra- 
thamajam hy etat | 

, yo bibharti daksayanahiranyam sa jivesU krnute dirgham 
ayuh z 2 z 

This stanza occurs also RVICh. 10. 128. 8; VS. 34. 61: VS. 
has tad and taranti in a; and VS. have daksayanam in c; in 
dRVKh. and VS. have devesu; VS. has a fifth ptida, sa manus- 
yesu 

apam reto jyotir ojo balam ca vanaspatinam uta viryani 

indra ivendriyama virudhaso smin suvaksyamano bibhrd 
dhiranyam 

It is impossible to say what is to be read in c for virudhaso ; 
a causative seems to be needed to match indra ivendriyany 
adhi dharayamo asmin. In d suvaksyamano, though not quot- 
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able, seems 230ssible in tlie sense of “increasing;” we sbould 
probably read bibliarad, as in 8., for biblird, 

S. has tejo for reto in a, and tad daksamuno in d, 

samfinam rtubhis tvfihaih sathvatsarasya payasfi piparti | 
indragnl tva vrahmana vrivrdliauam fiyusmantani iitta- 
maih tTfi karatlia z 

Probably we sbould read in a, with 8., sanifinriili rarisum and 
in b pi 2 )armi. In c jjossibly vrivrdhrinfiv, and in d karathah, 

8. in a has vayaih : the second hemistich is not in 8. but 
occurs Kaus. 96. 3 and 97. 6, where the reading is as suggested 
here, save for fiyusmaiituv in d. has indragnl visve devas te 
‘uu manyantum ahrnTyamanrdi. 


84 . 

PV. 10. 58. 

y6t ta catasras 2 '>radisd mano jaglraa dilrakam | 
tat ta a vartayumasiha ksayfiya jivase [ 

In a read yat te and pradiso, in b durakam, and in d ksayaya 
jivdse. 

yiit te bhumim catasraktim mano z 
yat te samam vaivasutaih mano | 
yat te vayur antarikse mano z 
yat te samfidram ariiavam mano z 
yat te divaiii yat pfthivTm mano | 
yat te suryam yad fisase mano z 
yeit te candram naksatrani mano z 
y4t te ap& osadhir mano z 

In 2 T has catusraktim, and in 3 it has yamam vaivasvatam. 

The padas coiwected should read : 

yat te bhiimim catussraktim m4no z 2 z 
yat te yamam vaivasvatam mano z 3 z 
yat te vayfir antarikse mano z 4 z 
yat te samudram arnavam mano z 5 z 
yat te divam yat prthivim mano z 6 z 
yat te sfiryam ydd nsasaih m4no z 7 z 
yat te candram naksatrani mano z 8 z 
yat te apo yad Osadhir mano z 9 z 
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In 2 RV. has caturbhrstim, and in 9 apo; 4 and 8 have no 
parallels. 

yat te para parfivrtaih. inano jagfima diirakaih 
tat ta d vartayamaslha ksayfiya jivase z 4 z 

We may read parfivataiii in a, also para; the rest as in 1, 

RV. has parfili paravato. 

The stanzas here have not the same order as in RV. ; four of 
the twelve RV. stanzas do not appear here. 


86 . 

A charm, seemingly against insanity. 

ya grhnanty apsaraso yam hadhnatu vrhaspatih 
tvaih kasyapasya vrahmana savita punar a bharat. 

Read yam in a, badhnati in b, and tvam in c. 

savitagni vrahnia somah tvastra vrhaspatih 

ete marndyutahi tvfuh vrahmana punar a bharam z 

Read “agnir, somas, andtvasta; bharan in d; it seems that 
marudyutam must stand, referring to some form of insanity. 

bhadram vadam sivam caksur marudyutaya krnvasi | 
ima hy asma osadhi mahai’asy arundhati z a 17 z 

In a read ‘bhadram and sivam, in b krnmasi. The second 
hemistich cannot be mended with certainty, but it seems proba- 
ble that we should read iyam and osadhir ; or leave ima and read 
osadhir : maharasy or saharasy is possible. But at best we can 
get little satisfaction from the last two padas. 

86 . 

A reverential prayer. 

tribhyo rudrebhyas pra vasant yajami jyestha kanistha 
uta madhyamo yah | 

jyotir akaras kavayas somapa ye kanva yajanti nir ato 
vadhena z 

In b read jyesthas, in d probably ito. For pra vasant in a I 
have no suggestion, and for akaras in c can say only that it 
seems to imply some form of kr: in view of st. 2c one might 
consider as a possible reading for d ye kanva yajauti nir ito 
vidhy enan. 
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indragnl vitaili havimas saihvidfinau samiddho gnis sam- 
idlia girbliir indra | 

nudetliaiii kaiiva idr uto tiratin) drad ^wksausi tajiatosy 
asmat. | 

III a read liavisas, in 1> ‘gnis and indrah, in cito; for tapa- 
tosy I liave notliing to suggest. 

f24a vastospatu suprajasas suvTra sasty auf^ani sai'adas satfini | 
druhfis tu kanvfibln nir nudasva sivfis tn taRinfin u]ia saih 
visasva | 

In c read drnlias, in d peidiaps sivas tv asman. 

ya taih dpsad akliala sadyu ca gosthe yfi jfita saklia- 
dliume sajayam 

prapayam jatah uta yas subbis entus cataya sas sivata 
no stii z 

T has dnsad in a: perhaps akhila should be read for akhala; 
at the end of the stanza read sa sivo no ‘stii. It seems impos- 
sible to' get any coherency out of the stanza as a -whole. 

dudva. ca duclvatl ca stha tad vahnuma tad vrihaiu nama- 
dheyairi | 

rudrapresite sthau venam apatos san vrhktaiii yo no 
dvesti sa bhidyatiiib. | 

It would be rather attractive to write for b tad vfi ha nama 
tad vfi ha namadheyam. For pada c I have nothing to offer. 

nici numasy aghiira nama | namas te stu vatake 
anyatusmad aghaih krdhi | 

Read adhara in a,, ‘stu in b, and put the colon after vatake ; in 
c read anyato ‘smad aghaih. 

rucite pari no namagrena pari no nama | 

asmanam tanvam krnmahe ady a nas soma mrtraya z 1 z 

The ms. has abhy over ady. 

Read rjite in a, and abhy in d. 

Of. RV. 6. 75. 12 rjite pari vrhdhi no ‘sraa bhavatu nas 
taniih | somo adhi bravitu no ‘ditih sarma yacchatu; the same 
occurs VS. 29. 49; TS. 4. 6. 6. 4; MS. 3. 16, 3: 186. 17. 
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87 . 

tvam darbho si parit osadlimfim vibliamdan yfisi kanya 
yavriinaih 

bhinnasiras krine iriyfiiii iiy asya sariraih bbindyati bbi- 
ndyasti z 

T has patir in a. 

Ill a road ‘si patir, in b vibliindan ; tbe last words of b are 
not ' clear : possibly yavriinan could stand. In o read °siras; 
jayfiiii^seeins as unsuitable in this connection as kanya; for the 
end of d we might read bhidyate. 

yas klkasus to virajah parfinsi yas yoddhara usnisas ta 
hi vavre | 

hanisyami vam nir atah jiaretairL tniany attain avisir 
ivamiva z 

In the first hemistich most of the words seem clear individu- 
ally, but the sense is wholly unclear; in virajah there may be a 
form of vi-ruj, and then probably usiiTsas. In the, second hemi- 
stich by reading itah we get good sense down through attam, 
but nothing after that. 

yarn yas te jatharesv antas kasmfii vasam niraksvam 
martyamyam ■ 

hanisyami vam nir atah paretam stayade tu prati vam 
atutsi z 

Of the first hemistich only te jatheresv antas seems good; in 
c read itah and in d stayate seems good. 

* yenetus tena path a paretam stayade tu prati vam atutsi | 

vrahmana va na paridrddhya samantaiii vrscasyami 
vakulrdva sarpaiii z 3 z 

T has nakur in d. 

In a read yeneyathus, and stayate as above; in d read nakula 
iva sarpam and some form of vrasc; in c it is possible that 
there is some form of pari-vrj, probably gerund. 

This charm is evidently for the destruction of something, and 
the suggestion of worms comes out in each stanza. 
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88 . 

S. 2. 35; TS. 3. 2. 8. 1. 

f24b yajfiapatini rnayeiia filiur nirbliagatfi bbagad anutap- 
yainana | 

yad enas caknnfi baddlia esa tato visvakannau pra 
mumugdliv oiiaiii 

In d, T lias mumugdhy. 

In a read rsaya enasfilmr, in b iiirbbaktfi is probalily correct 
and °maurib. In c it seems that we must have cakrvann; in d 
read muniugdby enam. 

This stanza also occurs MS. 2. 3. 8: 36. 20; the order of the 
stanzas is different in all four versions, the pfidas we have liere 
standing as 2ab and Bed in In a MS. has yajamfinam rsaya, 
in b it has vihaya prajum anu°, TS. praja nirbliaktfi anu°, S. 
nirbhaktam praja anutapyamfinam. In c MS. has eno mahac 
ca °, TS. enas cakiwan mahi baddha esani; for d all have tarn 
visvakarman pra inimca svastaye. 

fianyilna somapa nianyarafino yajhasya vidvfina sainaye 
na dhTrah 

niadhavyfin stokun upa ya rarfidhas sarii mfi tarfds srjad 
visvakarmfi 

Probably ananyfin somapfin is to be read in a, in b vidvfin. In c 
probably apa yan raradha; for tarais in d either tfiis or tebhis 
is needed. 

These padas are Sab and 2cd in which has adanyfin in a, 
and in d saih nas tebhih srjatn, MS. has in a ayajiiiyan yajni- 
yan, in b pranasya and samare; TS. reads as here in a and as 
MS. in b: both MS. and TS. have dual, stoka, and so tabhyam 
in d ; both have tau for our yan and nas for ma ; and they have 
srjatu. 

ye ruksayanto na visutv anadhri yan agnayo ann atap- 
yamca dhrsnya [ 

ya taisam avaya duristas sistam tad visvakarma krnotu | 

The correct reading is probably as follows: 

ye bhaksayanto na vasuny anrdhur yan agnayo anv 
atapyanta dhisnyah | 

ya tesfim avaya duristfi svistam tad visvakarmfi krnotu 
z 3 z 
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S. has what is adoiDted here for padas ah; TS. has finrhiih, 
MS. fuiasiir. For durista S. and MS. have duristih and TS. has 
duristyfii: for d S. has svistiih nas tan krnavad visvakarma; 
so TS. save for krnotu. MS. has ° tfui visvakarma krnotu. 

bhima rsayo nainas tehhyas caksur yad esa manasas ca 
saihdrk. | 

vrhaspate mahisaya dive | namo vi.svakarman namas te 
pfiliy asman. z 3 k 

In a read bhlmfi, in b esfuh ; remove colon after dive. 

This stanza is not in MS. but appears MS. 2. 3. 7. 4. For 
a S. and TS. have ghora rsayo namo astv ebhyas, MS. astv adya 
yebhyas. In b S. has satyam at the end; TS. has caksnsa esfim 
manasas ca samdhau, MS. caksur yesam (var. leot. hy esam) 
tapa uccabhimam. For c S. has brhaspataye mahisa dyuman 
namo, TS. mahi sad, MS. brhaspate mahisa for d S. reads as 
here, TS. and MS. have namo visvakarmane sa u patv asman. 

Stanzas 3 and 4 here are 1 and 4 in S. 


89 . 

sarva imam usadhayah prthivyam avi nistliitah 
athrdva bhadrake tvam asurebhyo ajayata | 

In a read imfi osadhayah ; in b it might he possible to write 
vinisthitrdi, but it is to be noted that t§. 19. 32. 3b is prthivyam 
asi nisthitah. The last two padas taken separately might be 
possible, but to harmonize them with each other and with the 
first two does not seem possible. 

satam apsarasaiii satani sunvatinam gandharvapatninani 
shtasyondro apakrtas chira yas patanti parovatam patan- 
tir esvamabhis saha | 

T has manovataiii for parovatam. 

The only possible reading I can conjure up is apacitas cu-am 
yas patanti paravatam patanti resmabhis saha; for satasyondtro 
I have no suggestion, and the rest seems to need nothing. 

cetantis amnalaiii papalam indro apsaraso arat. | 
vi VO yaso bhajfimahe vi vo hg-visya modanani 
apfivarlr aponnutamassad yaksmas aponnatavatas te jane 
yatha z 4 z 
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Pfida a occurs above, ^9. 4a, in wliat seems to be tbe correct 
form, cetautim asmalfiih palfnh; in b we can only guess at ran- 
dom, bat “rasa a karat does not seem improbable. In c yaso 
may be read and liavisyarii in d. In the last liemisticli probably 
asmad yaksmam is to be read, and tlie preceding words may 
contain some form of apa-f-vr and apa-j-nud. 

Tbe charm, is probably against the Apsaras in their role of 
enticing and bewildering enchantresses. 

90 . 

1^. G. 127. 

asitasya vidrathasya lohitasya vanaspate 
vikalpakasyosadhe mocchi pisatam cana 

In a read vidradhasya, in c “ausadhe; in d it seems best to 
follow with mocchisas pisitam. 

Ppr a has vidradhasya balfisasya, and in c it has visalyak- 
asy°. 

tat te balasa tisthata kaske nmskav apfdcrtam 
vidaham tasmin ni bhesajam cTpudrav abhicaksanaih 

The simplest remedy for the first hemistich seems to be to 
read nt te balasa tisthatas kakse muskav apakrtau, or perhaps 
apasritriu as in In c read vedahaih and omit ni. 

In a S. has yau te, in c tasya, and in d cipudrur. 

nir balasarii balasino vi malam uta vidrata 
paropahabhyam te vayam para yaksmaiir suvfimasi | 

In b read vidradham, in c paropahatyam. 

This stanza does not appear in 6. 127, being new except 
pada a, which occurs 6. 14. 2a. Pada d, in the form para 
yaksmam suvami te, occurs RV. 10. 137. 4d; S. 4. 13. 5d; 7. 
53. 6b, and elsewhere. 

f25a sirsarogam ahgarogaih sraktivalgaui vilohitam 

para te jhatam yaksmam adharantam suvamasi j 5 z a 18 z 

In c read ‘jiiatam, in d adharaucam. 

The third stanza of 8. has six padas, of which the last two 
read as the last two here except tarn for te : the first hemistich 
here is new. 
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91 . 

Kfius. 115. 2. 

payo tlevesu paya OBadhIsii payfisfisi payo ntarikse | 
tail me data savita ca dliattaiii visve tad deva abliisam 
grnaiitu z 

In b read paya asasu and ‘ntarikse, in c dbata. 

Kfius. lias dliatfi ca ° in o. 

i:)ayo yad apsu paya nsriyasu paya nktesir paya ut par- 
vatesn | 

dkan me dbata savita da dhattam visv.e tad deva abliisam 
grnantu | 

For nktesii in b Rotb in T suggested utyesu, but it seems to 
me that uktbesu is better; it is tbe reading adopted by Weber, 
Omina icnd Bortenta, S. 380 ; read uta for ut. In c read tan 
me, and ea for da. Bloomfield gives pada b paya utsesuta par- 
vatesu; Weber reads pilrvadbesu. 

yan mrgesu payo vistam asti sad ejati patati yat pata- 
trisu I 

tan me dbata savita da dbattarii visve tad deva abbisam 
grnantu z 

In b read yad for sad, in c ca for da. 

Kfius. bas avistam in a. 

yani payfuisi divy firpitfini yany antariksa babudha 
ball uni | 

tesaihm Isfine vasini no dya pra dattfim dyfivaprtbivi- 
abrinlyamfino z 1 z 

In b read antarikse, in c tesam and ‘dya : after these obanges 
we must probably leave c as it stands and in d read abrniya- 
mfine, or °manfiu(?). 

In Kaus. Bloomfield reads Isanam in c, pradattfi and abrniya- 
mfina in d; Weber reads isfite in a, omits pradattfi and reads 
abrnlyamfine, but be suggests tbe reading Isfinam (or “an) and 
pradattfim. ♦ 

92 . 

To Sumati. 

figanmemfim sumatim visvarupfim yasyam purvam anu 
tad dava ekab 
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sa nas suktfiir jnju.sruiri samibliyas Bfi na Yniitriih. siima- 
nasyamfinab | 

T lias samibliyas in o. 

In b read deva ; tliere sooras to be sometbing wrong with the 
pada, probably in ann tad. In c read samibyas, in d no and 
°munri, 

iyaiii dovi suinatir visvarfipa Kil])aih krnvana carati 
canosu | 

trim rfijanas kavayo . hrtsii ketfiir arfijanaH ca vadanfiis 
punanti | 

In b T has caresn, which is correct, 

agnir yfi mfiin ityam upasaih sadema vucapriye madhumat 
ya vadantah z 

somo raja varnno niitra dharma mayi sriyamana upasam 
namantu | 

For the first hemistich I have no suggestion to make. Bead 
mitro in c, and sriya® in d. 

yo vas siismo hrdaye yo bfihvo yas ca caksusi 
jihvayiigre ya va manyus tarii vo vi nayamasi z z 
f25b om tani vo vi nayamasi z 3 z 

In a read susmo, in b caksusi, in c yo va. 

S. 6. 73. 2a is yo vah susmo hrdayesy antar. 


93 . 

To the plant kustha; a charm against poison. 

tris kuathasi vrtraha jatas trir nd divas pari jajnire | 
tris somiiha jajnise tvam trir adityabhyas pari z 

T has adityebhyas in d. 

In b read jajnise, in d read with T, 

Pada d occurs S. 19. 39. ob; this hymn of is to the plant 
kustha, against takmaii. 

jivalam nagharisfim jayata kamaparajitafii 
utamrtasyesano rajana kustha vadamasi | 

The first hemistich can stand, but the connection seems 
unclear: cf. S. 19. 39. 2a. In d read riljan. 

With c cf. RV. 10- 90. 2c; VS. 31. 2c, which have utamrta- 
tvasyesfino; S. 19. 6. 4o “yesvaro. 
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antarfi dyavfiprtliivi antariksam idarh makat. | 
tatrunirtasyfisiktain kusthaiii devfi badlinuta | 

In d we should probably read deva abadlmata. 

The padas of the first hemistich, separately, are familiar but 
not in hymns to kustha. S. 4. 7. led read tatramrtasyasiktam 
tena te varaye visam. 

kustho si devakrtaih himavadbhyo niradrta 
tiksufibhir atrabliih vatas sa jagartharasaih visam z 3 z 

In a read ‘si devakrto, in b niradrtah, in c perhaps atribhir ; 
in d. the correct reading is probably cakartha°. 

94 . 

A charm for blood-flow. 

yas te satam dhamanayas sahasrfini viiisatih 
babhror asvasya varenapi nahyami tahaih | 

In a read yas, in d ta aham [in b sc. ca after sahasraiii. — En.]. 

satasya te dliamaninam. sahasrasyayiitasya ca ] 
trtes padam ava sarathim api nisyasi yad vilam 

T has nahyami in d. 

In d read nahyami yad bilani, following T. In c possibly iva 
may stand, but for the rest I have no suggestion. 

paramasyfifii paravatas s^usko bhy arundas ca tisthata | 
tatas suskasya susmena tisthantu lohinir apa ( 

T has arudas in b. 

In b tisthatu would be better, and arugnas seems worth con- 
sideration; read ‘bhy. 

pari vis siktamayam arum bile vapfimasi j 
akasadasvavriit puratakas ca dasamim idafii z 

For the second hemistich I would make no suggestion : for 
the first might we consider as remotely possible pari vas sika- 
tamayam arumbile vapamasi ? 


95 . 

rudram ataksThata mumustubhyam amaghavau dhram 
ahtityabhisansam | 

tabhisajam smosy an no viriim vire bhesajebhi z 

T has °sandam, and “satsam at end of b. 

19 
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riiclra yat te guhyam nfima yat teiidliama tayor iduli | 

siva sai'vya ya tava tayfi no mrdfi jivase z 

In tlie first stanza I have made no attempt to restore ; bnt the 
second comes out fairly clear. With saravya the second hemi- 
sticli is good; in h read jmt ta indh-, but after that I offer no 
conjecture: idnh may be the correct reading, 

Pada c o'ccurs TS. 4. 5. 1. 1 ; KS. 17. 11; NilarP. 7. Pada 
d occurs VS. 10. 49; TS. 4. 5. 10. 1; MS. 2. 7. 9: 127. 12; 
KS. 17. 11 and NllarlJ. 7, 

agniiii tvilhur yfiisvanaraih madanfina prahahaihn agiit. 

sa ne devatradhi vridii ma risama vayaih tava | 

In b read sadanfin pradahanii, no in c. 

This occurs Vrdt, 6. 7 and GB. 1. 2. 21. Yrdt, has for b sa 
dahan pradahau nv agfdi, GB. sadanfin pradahan v agfiln 

ya devi prahitesu tastapase vfim aham avavasrsta 
f26a somas tvam asmabhyfi vetu vidvan avantn nah pitaro 
devahutisu z 5 z a 19 z 

In a probably prahutesu is better; and one could think of 
tasthe for the next word. In c possibly asmabhyam. 

Pada d occurs RV. 0. 52. 4d with ma and °hutau. * 

It would hardly be safe to say more than that this seems to 
be a prayer for Rudra’s favor, perhaps at a sacrifice. 

. 96 . 

Ap^. 16. 34. 4; KS, 40. 5. 

rayas p6sam dhehi no jataveda firjavad ague asu sunf- 
tavat. ( 

dadhama^bhfira srnh nfima somam yajnena tvam hpa 
siksama sakrarir z 

Read: rayas pdsam dhehi no jataveda tirjavad ague vasu sunf- 
tfivat I 

dadhfima bharam sun^vama s6mam yajnena tvam fipa 
^iksema sakram z 1 z 

In a ApS^, and KS. have no dhehi; for b they have urjo bha- 
gam madhumat sunrtavat, which with pinvamaua for simrtavat 
also occui's MS. 2, 7. 12c: 92. 8; KS. 16. 12c; they have yaj- 
nam in c, sakra in d. 
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vayam agne dhdnavantas syaraalam yajiiayuta daksiiia- 

grava vadhed abhi sdmasyausiin Indra siksema Induna 
sutuna z 

Read; vayam agne dlianavantas syamalaih yajuayota daksinfi- 

y'li I 

grava vaded abhi sbrnasyaiisfin Indrarh Hiksomonduna 
sutena z 2 z 

In c ApS. has °rmsunri, and KS. has gravavudld® ° 

isanan tva sin^rnma vayaiii phrota dhanfinriih dhaiiapate | 

gomad agne asvavad bimii pnstu | hiranyavad tinnavad 
dhehi mahyam [ 

, T has isanarh in a and bhtiri in c. 

Read: Isanam tva susriima vayam puiAhita dhananam dhana- 
pate 1 

g6mad agne asvavad bhiiri jDiistarii hlranyavad annavad 
dhehi mahyam z 3 z 

Ap^. has susrumo in a and annamad in d; it and KS. omit 
piirohita in b. 

dvahaih me dyats prthivi j)ayo jardro ma s6dako bhhvi 
sarpatu 

prajapatina t^iivam dprainer isto matu ma z 1 z 

Read: duham me dyads prthivi payo ‘jagaro ma s6dako vl sar- 
patu I 

prajapatina tanvdm a prine ‘ristah patu ma z 4 z 1 z 

In the first hemistich I have followed the reading of Apj5. and 
KS., except that they have te and tva; for the second hemistich 
they give prajapatinatmanam aprine ‘rikto ma atma; thus KS. 
in d, but ApJ^. aprine rikto. 


97 . 

asmam jusadhvain asavo dyamanah purajaraso vasavo hi 
sthah 

paka grnimas tava viryaya satani hima adhipatin na ehi | 
T has adhipatir in d. 

In a read asman and vasava ucyamanah, in c grhnimas, and 
“patir in d. Pada c does not seem good but it will have to stand. 
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im mnio gfid firjunam agiit susad bliogo gopfiya mfi | 
aline bliyfitu manaiii pari dadlie si'iryas pruno bhavami 

T puts ny an mrno with tbis stanza. 

ny an mrnon mi/no gad asitam agat susad bliago gopaya 
ma [ 

rfitraye bliyfitu manaih pari dadlie agnih prfino bliavami 
anaturasya nfi bliago lul bliago bliiiyassa | 

The parallelism between the last two stanzas is striking, but 
the meaning is far from clear. In the second there is evident 
dittography in puda a, and I incline to think that the last line is 
a sort of a gloss. Possibly mrdo should stand for mrno ; and 
bhyatumanam may be some participle. 

sa yatra dvayam prajfipate trir ekasyfilinrih prajas sas 
pasyasi 

tatra mam abhi sam pasyanistapasur bhuvanasya gopa 
z 2 z 

T has sam in b. 

Read °ahnah and sam in b and gopah in d. 

For anistapasur neither “having ill-omened cattle” nor 
“having unsacrificed cattle” suits very well: it would seem 
that the individual addressed is an earthly prince, [Read arista® 
“not lost.”— Ed.] 


98 . 

yatha mrgo gopayasi tirascin matu vindhyasi | 
ya va tvam ugrosadhe asui’o payasa subhage | 

The margin gives bhe | for the end of d. 

f26b bandhume mam apadhus ca madhuman no samamjanam | 
dvaro bhagasye matarau mrgasya syannivacarah 

The margin gives dhyanni for d. 

abhi tvadhfim abhidana jfileneva mahadfikani | 
yatha sam akratavaso sam ascit te sacavahi | 

T has maharadhakam in b ; mahajhakaih is possible. 

ahvait tad uttara asmatha tvas upadhir piama | 
sa no badhnami saihbandhanena yathasav a vi vrtty a vfi 
mrtyor aparavata [ 3 z 
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T has upaciii in b. 

Just a few suggestions hei’e: for Ic we might I'ead ya vai 
tvam ugra osaclhe; in 2h samanjanam ; in 3c “vasfi is not impos- 
sible; 4b might be tvam upacin mama, and while no certain 
reconstruction of 4d could be made, the drift of it seems to be 
“that he may bo far from danger and death,” or something of 
that sort. It would seem that this is a medicinal charm. 


99 . 

Against demons, particiilarly ksetriya. 

apocchenti duss*apnam api drlifindam utsatam 
apostam sarvani kseti'iyaih sarvfis ca yritudhaiiyah | 

T has apocchantl. 

In a read apocchantl dussvapnam, and for b apa durhardam 
ucchatam would seem good. 

With a cf. S. 8. 4. 23b apocchantu mithuna ye kimidinah; 
pada d appears rather frequently, e. g. RV. 1. 191. 8d; S. 3. 
14. 3d. 

ud agiltarh bhagavati vicrtau nfima tarake | 
suksatriyasya muncataih samgranthya hrdayasya ca z 

It will be better to read agatfiih in a; read samgranthya in d; 
in c one is tempted to abandon the ms. and read with S. vi 
ksetriyasya°. 

Padas ab occur 2. 8. lab; 6. 121. Sab: for a 3. 7. 4 and 
TA. 2. 6. 1 have respectively amii ye divi subhage and ami ye 
subhage divi. S. 2. 8. 1. and 3. 7. 4 have for c vi ksetriyasya 
muhcatam. 

namo stu vrtrahabhyo namriisa yugebhyah 
mrgayaranye tisthate ksetriyayakaram namah z 

In a read ‘stu, in b nama esam. 

aso hrdam ksetrapatyam manos ca manavasya ca | 
manas sarvasyapasyata iha bhiiyamy adiditi z 4 z 

The margin has sya, seeming to correct bhuyamy. 

Padas b and c are good, but I see no help in them toward 
solving the rest. 
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100 . 

Seemingly a love charm. 

nd ehi devakanya yfi jata vasuna saha | 
na tva caranty osadliayo hahyas parvata iita % 

In b read iata, in c taranty; probably the correct reading for 
d is batyfus parvatiya nta, as in S. 19. 44. 6d, where the hemi- 
stich occurs. 

yatha tva pari utsakta patny osaclham a vatam karanl- 
dasi 1 

yad esu yan ni sidasi tatra tvaham sam abham asvam • 
ivasvabhidhrinya [ 

In d abharam may be restored. The first hemistich is past 
mending with certainty; osadhim is evident and utsakthi is 
possible. Pada e occurs 4. 36.. lOd and 5. 14. 6d. 

yatha kumaras tarano maturam prati nandati 
evusman prati iiandantu yarn vayafii kamayamahe z 5 
z a 20 z 

In the first hemistich read taruno mataram ; in d read ya, or 
in c read nandatu. 


101 . 

Cosmogonic. 

trini patrani prathamany amat tani satyam uta bhutam 
tadaksa [ 

f27a rtasya mane dhiya dhruvany ebhir devamrtam bhaksa- 
yanti | 

In a read asan, at the end of b uta daksah seems possible ; in 
d read deva amrtam. 

svar yad deva vi bhajantayam trini patrani prathamany 
asam. 

aditya ekam vasavo dvitiyam trtiyam rudra adhi mam 
babhnvuh 

In a read bhajanta ayan, in b asan, and sam in d. . 

( 

dhata veda savitaitani sarva vrhaspatih prathamo devo 
agnih 
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ebhir ind.ro jajatliai’om a prnite tribliis patriiir ata visve 
ca dev fib 

In c read jatliaram. 

firdhvas ti.stlianti nann jilirfi bbavauti nonam babbuva 
katania.s canfiisruh 

devaiiruu patraui nibatriiii yaiii tani saih pfitv aritasya 
gOpa 5! 1 z 

In a read urdliva and probably jilima, in b katamac and in c 
uibitani ; rtasya gopfili in d. 


102 . 

The feast of the full moon. 

purnamasi pratliama yajiliyasld ahna ratrinain nta sai’va- 
resu I 

ye tv am yajuiyfiir yajiifiitvodhayantamai te nfikam sukr- 
tas paretfib. z z 

In a paurnama^I had better stand; in b read ahnam and sai'- 
varesn; in cd we may restore with some iDi’obability yajufiir 
vardhayanty ami. 

This stanza occurs S. 7. 80. 4, and the readings suggested 
here agree with except in pada c, where 1:^. has ye tvaih 
yajiiair yajiiiye ardhayanty, in b atisarvaresu, and in d nake. ' 

ptlrna pas^cad uta ptlrna purastat pfiurnamasi madhyata 
jigSya I 

tasyam devais samvasanto mahitva nakasya prsthe mam 
isa madema z 

T has madhyata. ^ , 

In a read purna both times, in c tdsyam and in d sam isa. 

This stanza occurs 7. 80. T; TS. 3. 5. 1. 1; TB. 3. 1. 1. 
12; MS. 6. 2. 3; and the second hemistich Ap^. 7. 5. led. 
For pada b these have un madhyatah pfiurnamasi jigaya. For 
c TS. and TB. have tasyaih deva adhisamvasantah, which Ap^. 
varies by tayor : MS. has yasyam (var. lect. asyfim) deva abhi- 
samvisantah. For d TS., TB., Ap^., and M^., have uttame 
naka iha madayantam (M^. miidayadhvam) . 

oatasro disas pradiso ha pauca sad urvi rahu rajaso 
vimana | 
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dvridasrintardliri rtavas ca te mfi pyriyayaiitii bhuvanasya 
gopfdi z 

yatlifidityan a pyayayanti yatliilksitam aksitayas pivaiiti | 

eva mam indro varuno vrliaspatir a pyayayantii bbu- 
vanasya gopfili z 2 z 

In view of S. and MS, it seems that we should read in a 
yathaditya ansum in b pibanti: stanza is No, 4, hymn No. 2. 

This stanza occurs S. 7. 81. G; TS. 2. 4. 14. 1; MS, 4. 9. 27 : 
140. 3; 4. 12. 2: 181. 7; KS. 10. 12; t^S. 5. 8. 4; N. 5. 11 
(acc. to Diirga in Roth’s Erliiuterungen, p. Gl). In a the read- 
ing suggested is that of MS. ; KS. has yathadityam fiditya a 
N. has yatha deva ansum S. has yarn deva others yam 

aditya which last form also appears in TS. 2. 3. 5. 3a; TB. 
3. 1. 31a; KfiusII. 2. 8. In b MS. and KS. have yathaksitim ° 
KS. also reading °yo madanti, S, has yam aksitam aksita bha- 
ksayanti, the others as here save that SS, has aksitim. In c 
KS. reads as here, MS. evasmaii S. tenasman N. tena tvam ° 
TS. and Si^. tena no raja varuno °. In d all read as here. 

103 . 

’ To Amavfisya. 

agana ratris samgamani vasilnam visvaih pustam vasv 
five say anti | 

amrivasyaih havisfi vidhemorjfim vasfinas jmyasa nagaiii z 

In a read agan ratri, in b °yantl, in o amavasyam, in d vasana 
and na agan. 

This stanza occurs S, 7. 79. 3, with amavasyayfii in c and 
duhana in d. With the first hemistich of. TS. 3. 5. 1. 1 nives- 
ani samgamani vasilntlni visvil rupani vasuny avesayanti. Pada 
a may be compared with BY, 10. 125. 3a; 4. 30. 2a, ahaiii 

rasYi samgamani vasunam. 

ma tva ratri puro dabhani sota pascfid vibhavari | 
f27b ayusmantas suprajasas suvira hrdyas sa tva suvarcasah 

In a read dabhan, in b mota, and in d probably satvanas. 

yasya devasya sumutau sumatini grhanaih 
. a ma pustim ca posyam ca ratrya devanam. sumatau 
syfima | 
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In a read sumatau; b is evidently incomplete but tliere is 
nothing to suggest the original reading. 

S, 3. 10. 7ab has a me puste ca pose oa rfitri devanaih suma- 
tau sjulma. 

aham evasmy amavnsyfi ma vasantu sukrtfiu mfiiine 
mayi deva ubhaye sadhyas condrajyesthas sani agac- 
chantu sarve z 3 z; 

In view of S. we should probably read in b vasanti sukrto 
mayTme; in d agacchanta. 

This stanza occurs S. 7. 79. 2, where b is mam a vasanti siik- 
rto maylme. 

104 . 

To the New Year. S. 3. 10. 1-4. 
prathama ha vyasa sfi dhenfir abhivad yam6 sd nah | 
payasvatl duha httaras uttaram sama z 

T ends first hemistich after yame. 

Read: prathama ha vy uvasa sa dhenfir abhavad yame | 

sa nah payasvatl duha fittaram-uttaram samfim z 1 z 

This stanza also occurs TS. 4. 3. 11. 6; MS. 2. 13. 10: 161. 
11; KS. 39. 10; SMB. 2. 2. 1; PG-. 3, 3. 5; the second hemi- 
stich appears RV. 4. 57. 7; 1:^. 3. 17. 4; SMB. 1. 8. 8; 2. 2. 17; 
8. 1. Pilda a Kau^. 19. 28; 138. 4; GG. 3. 9. 9; KhG. 3. 3. 
18; HG. 2. 14. 5. For a TS., PG., and HG. have ya prathama 
vy auchat; in b KS. and SMB. omit sa. In c SMB. and MS. 
read as here, TS. and PG. dhuksva, S. and others duham. 

ydih devas prati nandanti dhenfi rfitiim upayatl 
samvatsarasya ya patni sa no astu sumahgala | 

Read : yam devas prati nandanti dhenfiih ratrim upayatim | 
samvatsarasya ya patni sa no astu sumahgala z 2 z 

For this stanza see SMB. 2. 2. 16; PG. ,3. 2. 2; ApMB. 2. 
20. 27; HG. 2. 17. 2; MG. 2. 8. 4. In a SMB. has pasyanti, 
and all save and SMB, have janah for devas; in b S. has rat- 
rim dhenum, the others have this order and have ivayatim ; in d 
all texts have sumangali. 

samvatsarasya pratimam ye tvii ratrim upasate \ 
t4sam ayusmatim prajam rayas posana saxh srja | 

T has posena in d. 
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Read: samvatsarasya pratimam ye tva rfitrim iipasate | 

tesuni dyiiismatlm prajrim rfiyas puseiia sam srja z 3 z 

This stanza occurs KS. 40. 2; MG-. 2. 8. 4; tlie first liemistioh 
in TS. 5. 7. 2. 1; PG. 3. 2. 2; pfida a in Ap8. 17. 9. 3; HG. 2. 
15. 9, and pada d appears frequently. In a PG. has pratinifi: 
in h KS. and MG. read as here, PG. has ytl tfiiii ratrhn upfis- 
mahe, S. yam tva ratry upasmahe, which TS. varies witli upfi- 
sate and SMB. 2. 2. 18h with ratri yajamahe, KS. and MG. 
have c as here, S. has sfi iia In d MG. has srjasva, others as 
here. 


iyam ava sa ya prathama vy aucehat sapsv antas oarati 
pravista 

vadhiir rnimaya navagaj janitrini trita enfiiii mahimfinas 
sacaute z 4 z 

Margin has astakil opposite this stanza. 

Read : iyam. eva sa ya prathama vy aucchat sapsv antas carati 
pravista j 

vadhiir rnimaya navagaj janitri traya enarh mahiihanas 
sacaute z 4 z 4 z 

This stanza occurs also 8. 9. 11; TS. 4. 3. 11. 1; MS. 2. 

13. 10: 1'60. 1; KS. 39. 10; 3. 12. 3; ApMB. 2. 20. 30: 

the first pada appears TB. 2. 5. 5. 3a; Apl:^. 17. 2. 12; HG. 2. 

14. 5 ; ApG. 8. 22. 5. SMB. 2. 2. 15 must be compared. The 
only variant for a is vy uchat in SG, Pada a as here appears 
in MS. and KS., antar asyaih ° in TS., 6G. and ApMB., asv ita- 
rasu ® in In the second hemistich is mahanto asyam mahi- 
mano antar vadhiir jigaya navagaj janitri. In c TS., ^G., and 
ApMB, have jajana and SG. also has navakrj; in d ^G. has 
sacantam. The stanza in SMB, is esaiva sa ya purva vy aucchat 
seyam apsv antas carati pravista ] vasur jigaya prathama janitri 
visve hy asyam mahimano antah. 

106 . 

Continuation of preceding: 3. 10. 5, 6, 11, 10, 

vanaspatya gravano ghosam avrata h4vi.stanvantava pari- 
vatsarinaih | 

, dkastakiyi havisa vidhema vaydm syama patayd rayl- 
nam. 
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Read : vanaspatya gravano ghosam akrata kavis knivantas pari- 
vatsariuam [ 

ekfustakayai liavisa vidhema Tayaii, syama patayo rayl- 
nam zl z 

This stanm also occurs HG. %. 14. 4; MG. 2. 8. 4; SMB. 2. 
2. 13; ApMB. 2. 20. 34. Padas ab in S. are as here; in a HG. 
and MG. have ulfikhala ° ® akurvata, ApMB. aulukliala SM13. 
aulukhalah sam pra vadauti grriYfinali; in b MG. lias parivat- 
sarTyam. Pada c as here does not appear elsewhere; S. has 
ekastake suprajasah suvira. The occurrences of d are too 
numerous to mention; for d SMB. and 'MG. have jyog jlveina 
balihrto vayaiii te. 

idayus padaih ghrtavat sarisrpaili jatavedah prati havya 
grbhfiya * 

ye gramyah pasavo vlsvariqias tasam saptanam mayi 
'raiitir astu z 

Corrections for accents are as follows: sarisrpaih jatavedah 
prati havya grbhaya; yc gramyah, visvarilpas tesam saptanaiii, 
rantir. 

This stanza also occurs SMB. 2. 2. 14; AS. 2. 2. 17; ApS. G. 
5. 7; 1. G. 1. 15; HG. 2. 17. 2; TA. 3. 11. 12. S. and 

SMB. give the stanza exactly as here: in a AS., Api^., and M^. 
have earacaram at end, TA. and HG. have for a idayfii srptam 
ghrtavac earacaram; b as here is found only in S. and SMB., 
others, save TA., having jatavedo havir idam jusasva. Pada o 
occurs further in 2. 34. 4a; TA. 3. 11. 11a: in d A^. has ° 
mayi pustir astu, TA. and Ap^. °nam iha rantir astu, MS. °nam 
iha pustir astu; others as here. 

idaya juhvato havir devan gbrtavata yuje 

guhan adubhyato vayam drsade sopa gomata | 

T has grlian in c: possibly the ms. reading is juhuto. 

In b read yaje, in c grhan alubhyato; in d gomatalr. and I am. 
inclined to think it would be well to restore also in d the read- 
ing of sam visemopa. 

In a has vayam for havir. 

yajiir rtvigbhya artavebhyo mabhyas sariivatsaraya ca | 

dhatre vidhartre samrdhe bhtitasya pataye yaja z 5 z 
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T lias mfidbliyas in b. 

Possibly rtvigbhya can stand but rtubbya as in S, is better; 
in b road mfidbliyas, in c vidliatre, in d yaje. The stanza is No. 
4 and the hymn No. 5. 

For ab S. reads rtiibhyas tvartavebhyo mfidbhyah sahivatsare- 
bhyah. 


106 , 

Conclusion of preceding; S. 3. 10. 8, 12, 7. 

f28a a yam agaii saihvatsaras patir ekfistake tava 

tasinfii juhomi | liavisa ghrteuasau nas sarma yacchatu | 

Read agan in a and “asau in cd; jiut colon after tava. 

Only the first hemistich appears in S. Pada c occurs also 
AS. 8. 14. 4c. 

ekastakaya havisa vidhemo rtur paiicfiua pravista | 
sasyena sasyam upa sani carantam arisplsyantum upa 
sam carema | 

In- a read ekastakayfii, and it seems that we must have vidhe- 
martiin panoanu In c read “caratam, in d arisyantam tam ° 
seems not impossible, or aristas syandam °. 

The only parallel pada is aristah saiii oareraahi in M8. 1. 6. 2. 
17d; SMB. 1. 6. 14o; HG. iV 5. Ic; ApMB. 2. 3. lo; MG. 
1. 22. 2o. 

vasanto grlsmilu madhfimanta varsah sarad dhemah& 
rtavo no jusantam | 

a n.o goBU visatv a prajayum sisurmany esam trivariithe 
syama | 

Read: vasanto grismo madhumanto varsah sarad dhemanti 
rtavo no jusantam j 

a no gosu visantv a prajiyam sarmany esam trivariithe 
syama z 3 z 

The correction of d is Roth’s, who also suggests the alterna- 
tive sarman yesam; but it may be that some form of sisira 
should be restored. S. 6. 55. 2 is similar to this: grismo hema- 
ntah sisiro vasantah sarad varsfdi svite no dadhata | a no gosu 
bhajata prajayam nivata id vah sarane syiima; of. TS. 5. 7. 2. 4. 
Yariantsbf the first three padas occur in the Saiihitas and Sutras 
of the Black Yajur Yeda. 
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ekastaku tapasa tapyanfi jajana garbham maliiraaiiam 
Indraiii 

tena deva vi salianta satrn hantasuraiiam abliavac 
sacTpatih z 

Road: ekastaka tapasa tapyamana jajana gtirbliaiii mahinianain 
indram | 

tona devil vy asahauta satruu hantfisnranfun abliavac 
sacipatih z 4 z 

Tbis stanza is S. 3. 10. 12, wbicli differs only in d having 
lianta dasyunam; it occurs also TS. 4. 3. 11. 3; KS. 39. 10; 
SMB. 2. 3. 21; PG. 3. 3. 5; and pada a GG. 4. 4. 33a; ApMB.. 
2. 20. 35a; HG. 2. 14. 5; 15. 9a. For c TS., KS., and PG. 
have tena dasyun vy asahanta devilh; and for d the same texts 
and SMB. have hanta dasyimam abhavac chacibhih. 

piirna di-avye para pata sfipurna punar a pata | 
sarvtin yajiiilna sam prucati isam firjaih nabhrtya idaya 
pasubhis saha | 

sarasvati tvara asmasu rayas posarh ni yaocha z 6 z a 21 z 
The margin has isam firjahi na bhara i pathah. 

Read; piirna dravye para pata supiirna punar a pata | 

sarvan yajhaii sahi prncatlsam fu’jaiii na abhrtya | 
idaya pasubhis saha sarasvati tvam asmasu rayas posam 
ni yaccha z 6 z a 21 z 

The last two padas of this stanza are without parallel ; the 
rest is 3. 10. T'cdef, which reads darve, sam bhuhjati and 
bhara. The first two padas occur VS. 3. 49; TS. 1. 8. 4. 1; 
MS. 1. 10. 2: 142. 6; KS. 9. 5; SB. 2. 5. 3. 17; A^. 2. 18. 13. 
In a all save S., MS., and KS. have darvi. 

107 . 

RY. 10. 168, with new stanzas. 

vEtasya nh mahima rathasya bhajayann eti stanayann 
asya ghbsa | 

divaspfg ybty arimani kriivann atho ebhi prthivya renhm 
asyan. z 

Read vatasya, mahimanafix, bhanjayann, and gh6sahinab; 
yaty armiani, eti, and asyaii in cd. 

RY. has rujann eti ° in b, and uto eti “ in d. 
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sam prerate ana vfitasya vistlia namam gacclianti slima- 
neva yosa | 

tablilr vidvfin sarathaih deva Tyate patir vlsvasya bbti- 
vanasya gopab z 

Read vatasya viatha fnnaih, and suinana iva yoBfih in ab; 
tabhir vidvfin in c. 

In b RV. lias ° samanaiii na yonah, in c tfibluh sayuk and 
in d asya ° ° ° rfija. 

atma vfii devanaih bhuvanasya gopa yatliavasaih carati 
deva ekah 

gkostlid asya sriiyate na riipani nasmai vataya bavisa 
vidhema | 

T bas tasnafii in d. 

Read gopa in a, gbosa id in c, tasmili and vidbema in d. 

RV. (st. d) omits vai and bas garbbo at end of a, bas esab at 
end of b, and iii c bas gbosa and spnvire. Pada d bas a number 
of variants, very familiar, such as tasmai somaya °, tasmiii te 
soma °, tasmrd te deva etc. 

antarikse patbibbir iyamano na na visati katamas 
can ab all | 

f28b apam ydnis pratbamaj^ rtasya kva sij jatfis kfitra a 
babbuva | 

Read iyamiTino na nl and katamac in ab; in d read svij, and 
probably kuta. 

This stanza also occurs GB. 1. 2. 8; in a GB. bas brlyamano, 
with variant reading bi°. RV. and GB. have visate in b. In 
0 RV. has sakba for youib, and rtava. 

antarikse patayantaiii vata tvam asum fisubbi | 

pasyanti sarve caksusa na sarve manasa vidub 

Read asubbih in b. 

The second hemistich as here appears 10. 8. 14. 

upatrikam sam ca vi ca tra trir yemam caturekajam | 

tarn matari^vanam devam divo devfivasrjam z 1 z 

T reads visatra trir ye panca 

In d read deva avasrjan. The stanza is No. 6, the hymn No. 1. 

For b it might be possible to read trir ye panca catur 
ekajam, but aside from the possibility of vicitram I see no way 
to remedy pada a. 
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108 . 

S. 19. 20. 

apum nidus piiurfisej^am vadliani sad Indrfigni dhuta 
savitu vfhaspatih 

some rdja Yax'‘fLno asvliifi yamah pilsfismun pari 
mrtyoli 

Read: ajxa ny adliiis jjafiruseyaih vadluirh yam indragiif dlifitfi 
savitd vfhaspatih | 

sumo rajfi varuno asYinfi yamah pfisasmfin pari patu 
inrtydh k 1 z 

The reading given is that of S., to which it seems the Pfiipp. 
must he assimilated. 

yani dakard bhfivanasya yas patih prajapatir matarisVa 
prajahhyah 

pradiso yani vasate disas ca tani varmani bahulani 
santu z 

Read: yani cakara bhfivanasya yas j)atih prajapatir matarisva 
prajabhyah ] 

pradiso yani vasate disas ca tfini varmani bahulani 
santu z 2 z 

adds me after tani in d. 

yat tanusv anahyanti deva viraja yodhina | 

indro yas cakre varma tasmfit patu visvatah [ 

Read : yat tanusv anahyanta deva virajo yodhinah | 

indro yac cakre varma tad asman jjatu visvatah z 3 z 

adds te after yat in a, and has rajyaya in b: in d there 
seems to be nothing else but to adojit the reading of S. 

varma sc dyavaprthivi varmahur varma siiryah | 

varma me visve devas krnva ma prapat pratieika z 2 z 

Read me in a, varmahar in b, in c probably knivaii or kran 
and in d ma ma The stanza is Ro. 4 and the hymn Ro. 2. 

has kran in c. The first hemistich as here also occurs S. 8. 
5. 18ab, and with varmagnir in b in A^. 1. 2. 1; ApS. 14. 26. R 
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109 . 

RV. G. 74; MS. 4. 11. 2. 

somfirndra vi vrliatam visiicis aralva yfi no gayain fivi- 
vusa I 

Ladetlifnh dve.so iiirrtini ca parricfuH krtaiii cid oiias pra 
rauiEuktim asmat. | 

Read: sumanidra vi vrliataih vlsuclin amiva ya no giiyam fi • 
vive.sa | 

Tbadhethfiih dvoHO nfrrtim ca pavacais krtaiii cid enas pra 
ninmuktam asiniit z 1 z 

This stanza also occurs S. 7. 42. 1; TS. 1. 8. 22. 6; KS. 11. 
12. In c S. has dfiram for dveso, the others are badhetharii nirr- 
tim paracfiis. For d S. and TS. read as here, the others asme 
bhadra sansravasrini santu. 

tigmayudhau tigmaheti suseva sdinarudrav iha su narda- 
tan nah 

pril no mucatam duritavadydd gopfiyatahi nas sumanas- 
yamanriuh z 

T has mrdataih in b. 

In b read iha sfi mrdatam nah, in c no inuncatarii durita 
and in d ° man an. 

RV. and MS. have susevaii in a: RV. has ° vaninasya pasad 
in c and °mana in d; MS. has mumuktam asmfin grasitfm abhike 
pra yacchatam vrsana saihtamani for cd. 

s6marudra dharayetham asuryarh jivasistvav aram asnii- 
vatai j 

yuvahi no dhattdni iha bhesajdni pra yacchatam vfsanfi 
jettani z 

Read: somarudiTi dharayetham asuryilhi vi vam istav aram 
asnuvatai j 

yuvam no dhattam iha bhesajani pra yacchatam vrsana 
jetvani z 3 z 

KS. 11. 12 also has this stanza. The other versions are alike, 
and for b they have pra vam istayo ‘ram asnuvantu: for cd 
dame-dame sapta ratna dadhana sam no bhutam dvipade sam 
catuspade. For d as here cf. under st. 2. 
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soniariidra yiivam asmasv aiitas tamisi vih^ai bliewxjfuii 
dliattam | 

f29a ava syataih muucate kiiii cit uiio ailgesu baddham nta 
yad dfsatte z 3 z 

Read: sumarudra yuvam asmasv a iitiia taiidsu visva blicsa-jfuii 
dliattatn j 

tlva syatarh luuficataiii kitii cid mio augesu baddluiin 
uta yad mi’sato z 4 z 3 z 

This stanza occurs 8. 7. 42, 2 and the other texts as for st. 1. 
All these versions are alike: in a they have ° etany asnie, in b 
they transpose the first two words, in c they have ° yaii no asti 
(8. asat), and for d tanfisn baddham krtam eno asmat. 

110 . 

8, 19. 08. 1-4. 

ghrtasya yfitis simianfis siidevfis saihvatsaramhavlsa var- 
dhayantl j 

srotram caksns prana achinno no stv acehinna hvayani 
ayusa varcasa z 

For a a reading not improbable is ghrtasya jiltis snnianas 
sudeva; possibly the reading of 8. is better, ° samana sadeva. 
the mss. giving samana sadevfis. For cd read srotraih cak- 
sus prano acchinno no ‘stv acehinna vayam aynso varcasah. 

apasmtin prano hvayatam fipa vayam prano havamaho | 
varco jagraha prthivyantariksam varcas sumo vrhaspa- 
tir bibharti ] 

Read: hpasman pnlno hvayatam fqia vayam pranahi havamahe | 
varco jagraha prthivy antariksaiii varcas somo vfhaspa- 
tir bibharti z 2 z 

has in d ° vrhaspatir dhartli. 

varcasa dyavrprthlvi samgranf babhiivathu | varco grhi- 
tva prthivim aim sam cai'ema | 
yasasp. gavo gopates fipa titisthanty ayatir ysiso grhitva 
prthivim anu sam carema | 

For a read varcaso dyavajirthivl samgrahani babhfivathur and 
omit colon; in o read gdpatim and tistlianty, in b and d ann. 

20 
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vrajam krriyadlivaih. sa lii vo nrpano varma siclyadlivaiii 
baliiilfi prtlidni | 

pdnas krnlidlivas ayasir asrsta sa vas siisros camaso 
drhata tiih z 4 z 

Read: vrajam krimdlivaih sa lif vo nrpano varma sivyadlivam 
bahula prtbfmi | 

puras krnndbvam ayasir adlirsta ina vas susroc camaso 
driibatfi tilm z 4 z 4 z 

This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 101. 8; KS. 38. 13; Ap8. IG. 
14. 5 ; these have varma in b, while 8. has varma as here. 

111 . 

’ nyad vatu vati nyak tapati stiryah 

nicinam aghnyfi duha nyag bhavatu tre visam. 

T has te in d. 

In a read nyiig vato, in b nyiik, in c duhe ; for d nytlg bha- 
vatii te visam. 

This stanza occurs S. 6. 91. 2 and RV. 30. 60. 11. In a RV. 
has va vati, in d it and S. have rapalp 

ni gavo gosthe asadau ni vatsa titfiih dyaiii 
ny anmayo nadlnfim ny ucchusraa rasanfiiu z 1 z 

T gives ny andayo in c. 

In c read ilrmayo : for b I have no suggestion. 

With this stanza may be compared S. 6. 52. 2 and RV. 1. 
191. 4: S. reads ni gfivo gosthe asadan ni mrgaso aviksata | ny 
iirmayo nadlufah ny adrsta alipsata; RV. gives abd thus, but 
for c it has ni ketavo jananrim. 

ahinum ekanam sarii hi sirsany agrabham hrdahi sahas- 
rabfihuh 

pari dravya ni jamahe visam turana visamaruksatam 
uta I 

kniomi visvam bhesajam filieyam arasaih visam z 5 z 

The ms. corrects dr to bhy or dy in dravya. 

I have no suggestion here. 


112 . 

imatarfiu savasinau varcasariije aham sam anamahy ena- 
yor vado 

yatha na bahavo vidiih 
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varcasa j)ina prtMvi suryeiiottabhita dyanli 
tvisiyaih pasyiiso vfi te tfiny acche samaiirva | 

f29b veda vai vam namadlieyani jigavam aparajitaiii prajam 
ca babvim a Huse 

rastram candialbliiraksitaia vidfisi vfuh, namadbeyam 
asviua silragliam madliu | 

sfiiiva caksu [ rbhutanfuii prajuiii. dbavayitaiii mayi 
rasiiii dbfirayataiii mayi satrapa vy a tanomy rgbhyam 
jagliaiiena ea | 

tasmin yo badhyate bandlie ma me astii niyaksakab z z z 
om sa me astu niksakah z z 

ity atliarvavede palpal adasakbay am prathamakaiidas 
samaptab z z 

Tbis seems to be a prayer to the Asvins for prosperity, witb 
a suggestion of healing cbarnis in the last bemisticb, A few 
emendations may be made. In tbe first stanza read varcasanje, 
perhaps vedo, and yatba no. In the' third, we might read 
jigivad, and cendra°; the next two pfidas are good individually 
but to get them into connection seems impossible. At the 
beginning of the fourth, silryo vfii caksur seems not impossible ; 
read dharayataiii and rayirh ; from satrapa on all seems hopeless. 
In the first writing of the final pfida read sa ; niyaksakah seems 
hopeless. 

In the colophon we should read pfiippalada®. 



The Story of a Frwnd in Tfeed. The Aralylc teM edited: 
from, the Vienna. Mawibmrijd of ii-(xhu 2 Jd~h and trans- 
laded f()r the fret time , — .By (hiAELEi:! 0. Torrey, .Pro- 
fessor ill Yiile Uiiivei’sity, JSTew liavoii, Coiiii. 

In the article, “ ( Jontributious from the JaiiniiiTya Brfihmaoa 
to the liistory of the ilrahitiaiui literature,” in the First Half 
of this Volume of the Journal, pages 17G-18S, Ih-ofessor Oertel 
has collected a good many ancient anecdotes in which the 
disguise of a m a n , i ii -woman’s d r e s s plays a part. 
On page 188 he refers to my promise to publish an old Arabic 
tale 'of this nature. That pi'omise I now redeem. 

The tale first appears, so far as my knowledge goes, in the 
Masari'- aF USsdq of es-Sarraj (f 500 A. H.) ; and it was taken 
thence by el-Glmzfill (f*815) for, his MatMi’' ed-Budur. For a 
statement as to the mutual relation of these two very interest- 
ing anthologies, I may refer to my article, “The Filling of a 
Gap in an old Arabic Anthology,” in the Anierican Journal of 
Semitic Langua</en for July, 1905, pp. 2'32-337; see also this 
Journal, Anl. xvi (1893), })p. 43 ff. 

I do not know that the story occurs anywhere else. It seems 
not to have been taken over from el-Ghiizfill into the Thousand 
and One Fights when so many of its companions, including- 
five of the group of seven — of which this story is one — which 

form the 20th Chapter in the MadfiW 

al-Bud€ii% were transferred. It is a characteristic anecdote of 
Bedouin life, interesting and well told. Es-Sarraj mentions it 
in another place; see the M(isfiri\ p. 333, near the top. 

I have chosen the version of the MafJdd al-Budur, rather 
than that of the MasarV aF UHctq., partly because the materials 
available for constructing a reliable text of the first named 
recension are so satisfactory, and partly because of the oppor- 


^ For the contents of this chapter, and references to parallels in Arabic 
literature, see this Journal, vol. xvi, p. 44 f . , and foot-notes. To the refer- 
ences there given I would add, that the Seventh Tale is to be found in 
Dozy’s edition of Ibn Bedrun, vol. i, pp. 174 ff. 
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tiinity to contribute sometliing to the criticism of tlie Cairo 
edition of el-Gliuzilli (see below). The two recensions differ 
from each other only very slightly, and for the most part agree 
word for word. The older writer, es-Sarraj, begins with a 
complete chain of authorities, as usual; this is of course omitted 
by el-GhuzfilT. I give here the beginning of the story as it 
appears in the J/usro'i'i‘ both for the sake of inclml- 

ing the original chain of authorities, and also in order to give a 
specimen of the variation of the one recension from the other. 
Tliis variation is especially noticeable at the beginning; in the 
sequel the two run more closely side by side. 


LocXii. Lj1.a3I 

^ ^ I ^ y .3 

^ ^.L.0 ^ j xAmII 


it-J ^_5^ 


JlJb L+li (V-^-Xx) tXsi.1 

. JLiii 

The text which I print below is that of el-Gliuziili, as given 
in the excellent Vienna manuscript, which I have followed 
throughout, except in one or two places (indicated in the foot- 
notes) where I have called in the aid of the Strassburg codex. 
I have subjoined the variant readings of the Cairo edition (C). 
It might seem superfluous to publish the Arabic text here, inas- 


T 


J=-ttXA£ 


itXXJ y-AJ( 8^x1 


fcXx.AM 
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mucli as the tale has already been printed twice. But I have 
thought this a good opportunity to show the inferiority of the 
Cairo text of el-GrhuzfilT. The hook as a whole has been 
described, and its importance indicated, more than once, first of 
all by von Kremer ; but I do not know that any investigation of 
the relative quality of its text has ever been made, or tluit it 
has been collated with any of the known manuscripts, exccqit in 
my own edition of the Sto7'y of el-^'Ah’bds ihn el~Ahnaf (Ghu- 
zilll’s “Second Night”) in Vol. xvi. of this Journal, where I 
compared its readings with those of the manuscripts in Vienna, 
Strassburg, and the Brill Collection (noiv in Princeton). The 
Cairo edition is based on a single manuscript, which examina- 
tion shows to be one of the least reliable of the five which are 
known. Its quality is well shown in this particular anecdote, 
where it even gives the names of the principal characters incor- 
instead of and — and where 

a comparison of the older recension uniformly shows the Vienna 
codex to be right as against the Cairo text. It must be added, 
however, that most of the variations are unim})ortant. 


rectly — and 


j 3 i.AA.^ ^AA-3 

}fja^ La5^*.a) [If jv^ajiu.=>I 

iJL+s^I 

(^1 1^1 Lr i. .^A.il.J^t 

JLb U-li ® JU* 

tXjuJt oIjaJI 


ts 




J«/0 yjkAlu^Li 


JjXJ 2ciJf 


^ C has (!) throughout. ^ C IcXa;^ . 

3 C omits. 4 0 cytXaul^ . ® C JUi . 

“ 0 omits this and the following , 
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Jliii l«o Lo ^ 

L*AjAmXai 1^ 2CAX) L»Ai|j) IwS 20 o|>P^3I^ 


v^*-u; p-lA*Jt l(>l cXiJ!^ 

ul jbci >^jc><3l Lj ®J, JLoi 

(^t iijiXu RJLo Ld >£j3i tcXf^t 

^iUJI ^Xxi ^°L5£»!^‘Li Rj!^i 

Lx) !Df Jljj u)"^ 

LgjL*-Lat^ XJL^yi (5'^'^ ^ 

^®ia.AXsXx) l^-cLfc t>Jww-o aiJJi^ ui*.JLAi L^liLu/^ 

<*jljLct cXajc ^'t^-UI J2t^l |v5^ Xs-yjo ^.XU^ Lgj 

^.^L) xX*,i-fcL5 ^a£s.Lo J,l o.i^.«AjLi JLaVLwXjJt B^Lo ^ ica^.^1 

cy.jiy5) ;3 C>yM y^% lil ;^ACLg.j jVJ 


^ C y-x-^ viJtJ • ' C h.as simply |vS' in place of this. 

® 0 jUCa:^! . ^ G (X^ . 


® We should probably insert v_>5^ before this. ° C omits. 

^ MS. LAap»uj^ . ® MS. omits U ; C omits i . « MS. A/Jw Jii,. 

c L.^^ii |V.§.4.Ai . 

MS. _ 5 cX£^^ ; c jj . The reading which I have followed is 

the one given in S. 

C inserts here (again) , a mere clerical error. 


13 C JaA:^' . « C UaX^!^ . 


16 0 


J,i - 
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LaX) Laj^j !3f^ uiAAnXj jV-^-S iiXj.Ajj. 4 Jf 

L 4 >.^AA LaJjjm/O Ljf i,.ilA 4 ‘J^JJ L-^iii^LAAJ ^^.AAU^f (,„j>Jjj.J 

XiXJI^jmS ciAiX5>jj La) j4^JLi 3 iwLi.AJ«A jViMA-iw 

JLfti L*..^5tAi c:aau.X=>^ L*..^^f *ilAA ^‘.uO Lo Laaaj 

aiXlf^ o.JIj lL^J! JJ. SiXi ^-^-IcXaS*- Ij jlL^ viliAi Lo ^AiW^Jf 
P-^iiJ! OO^A ^^jjf J 

ci^JLi) ^^jji^jj ^f L /0 ^'* ^ Li-^J (JLits 

IcXJ Uo ij^y3 ITAiji It^ viXA2>.lAO ,3 J..^i 

L§iAw..Aj| oJLi'^ Lii^jL^’ ® k{3 ^Jl^JJ.J^ viljf^ ^t 

(J,s». 0 tjj 

^ JwaIoJ -dLJ 6 2CAX> v^Lsj^ AA iJL.iC' J^iO 

0 ^ 

^. 1 ^* ■(!>•' i.;jaacwJjj t XAAniM? ^ASu^ iCAt^ ^f 5cX<^ jVJ JCiaAa 

♦ 

2 U L-a uiiwi*ii JL_jj Jjljij' ^iJJf ‘"L.co 

|V-A SaXc. JLic StXA^f |V-J ^cXftJLj p-L£> fi^f 


^ C t>^j..igJt4Jf . ^ C (X*^ . 

« c iuJLi.f . « c viil-5^^ . 

» c J.ki‘ . 


^ 0 oAiA^Xi . ^ G 

’ C lias xaa! » jki>L5 . 
® 0 simply tXXij 
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S> 

\d<^ ^Lflai \iXs^ JLii ,^cXiJt LiXili 

L»io^i»W VXx'w’^t^Ji I ^i^ynmnSO^ 

j^ L^>^ j^— 3 Lam jEmAhI I 

l.^^p’La^ |V— ^ L— iiJj^«-.»iiiU 

''K^y6\ ^jt o«.Mm^^ (^ax. JI^ (5^^ Uo icJ.Jt^ 

^•11^ l^^^ ywmA\m A */ CX»W ^ 

^XXf-lXi 1*1 owJi>t3 5^1 o«^! o«^L.*i^ 

o^Aiiii*^ owXicXili L^XXjI ^ 

2CAm<0 L«m^ VlvJ LXiJ^ L i^i^A J 

^^cNJI ^i>.t iJItXi ^>lcii!^l Lxif^ dlj J,^i iJtcXi 
o^CaXs 2iwLA«iJt 'w^AiS^f (JkAw^l-w i^Nhs- 

^J>J^ y£.iXi^ (,5^^ o-Ajl:^ v:ui=-L^ tXS i^jL:^! 

I liia^AtJ Vi^^i W i JS^ )» V*X J I ^ ^ 

^ dLci>l 'iU.ji ndJ^ l—o i.:>-Ij^ l 5^ ^cJt>iX-cc/ L^aa) 


^ MS. js Jc2».t ^ . 2 MS. b*. 


C *A/o« , ^ C sLc^v-a^Ls 


^ • O 3 bJi^VpAiP 

® MS. 5 C . I have followed S. The Masari‘ al-‘Usmq 

has t , which is probably the original. 

® MS. omits. ''•C adds dlAAA.Aj (J, . ® C s^yC^J . 

® 0 kaTsi^ bi . 
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o-jfj ^ (S 

uiA.4«<L^ x«iJt^ L.»g — 'ii.AAAjiAJ (^^Lx^Ls L^a«1.£. 

^ov.Jlip jvJ X-LxiLw R:S5«AdAil ^J^SJ 

jV'^‘5 »,_>.AA<3Jii I 1 . 4 . 5 ^ CijyA.S^Ls L.^..^ 

y jtx 

(Jjj.j |vJ^ xXjiif^ ^ ^m.Xm^ <!t_«L-JI^ (.:ioL,o uiAA^jt 

^ a j " " " .. 

^Ai i^Xlfji L.^AjO ctAA-C+J^ (5'^^ L-*-^_5 ;5^ ^dl.SXAdj* l£3tXr^5 
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^ C 1 0 i.AA,uaJ . 

^ C has o^jiiiti^ vlXit^ ootfAu |»i.^xAA)Lcb x.£V»«XLfiJI ^^.XJ . 

^ MS. ^ . Es-Sairaj gives a preferable text here. 

^ MS. viA.sXAaj^ ; C ^£A.,sa.AaJ^ . I follow S. 

® 0 aLo^ . The reading which I have adopted is also given by es- 
Sarraj . 


tX^ . ’ Q c>-ftl*.jy (sic). 8 0 ^AJ0^«S*.! 
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The Story of a Friend in Need. 

TeA-HSLATIOS". 

Numeir, of the tribe Hilal, narrates the following: There 
was a certain youth of the Beni Hilal whose name was Bisr ibn 
‘Abdallah, btit who was commonly known as el-Astar. Among 
all the chieftains of the tribe, his was the handsomest face and 
the most liberal hand. He fell des])erately in love with a girl 
of his people named Jeidfi’, who was preeminent in her beauty 
and her accomplislmicnts; then after the fact of their attach- 
ment became generally known, the affair grew to be a cause of 
strife between their two families, until blood was shed; wliere- 
upon the two clans separated, and settled at a long distance 
apart from each other. 

So when (says Numeir) the time of separation grew so long 
for el-Astar that he could bear it no more, he came to me, and 
said: “0 Humeir, have you no aid for me?” I answered: 
“ There is with me naught but what you wish.” Then he said: 
“You must help me to visit JekhV, for the longing to see her 
has carried away my soul.” “Most gladly and freely!” I 
replied ; “ Only set out, and we will go whenever you wash. ” So 
we rode away together, and journeyed that day and night, and 
the morrow until evening, when we halted our beasts in a ravine 
near the settlement of the clan we were seeking. Tlien he said : 
•“Do you goon, and mingle with the people; and when you 
meet any one, say that you are in search of a stray camel. Let 
no mention of me pass lip or tongue, until you find her 
servant-girl, named so-and-so, who is tending their sheep. 
Give her my greeting and ask her for tidings; tell her also 
where I am.” 

So I went forth, not averse to do what he bade me, until I 
found the servant-girl and brought her the message, telling her 
w^here el-Astar was, and asking her for tidings. She sent back 
this word: “She is treated harshly, and they keep tvatch of 
her. But your place of meeting will be the first of those trees 
which are near by the hindermost of the tents, and the time the 
hour of the evening prayer.” • 

So I returned to my comrade, and told him what I had heard. 
Thereupon we set out, leading our beasts, until we came to the 
designated spot at the appointed time. We had waited only a 
few moments when we saw Jeidu’ walking toward us. El-Astar 
sprang forward and seized her hand, giving her his greeting, 
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wliile I withdrew a little from them; hut they both cried out: 
“ We adjure you by Allah to come back, for we intend nothing' 
dishonorable, nor is there anything between us that need be hid 
from you, ” So I returned to them and sat beside them. Then 
el-Astar said: “Can yon contrive no way, Jeida’, by which we 
may have this night to onrselves ?” “hlo,” she replied, “ nor 
is it in any way possible for me, witliout tlu' return of all that 
misery and strife of which you knoAv.” “ N'evertlielt'ss it must 
be,” he answered, “ even if that results wiiich seems likely.” 
But she said : “ Will this friend of yours assist us r”’ I answered : 
“ Only say what you have devised; for I will go through to the 
very end of your plan, though the loss of my life should be in 
it.” Thereipjon she took off her outer garments, saying: “Put 
these on, and give me your garments in place of them.” This 
I did. Then she said: “Goto my tent, and take your place 
behind my curtain^; for my husband will come to you, after he 
has hiiished milking, bringing a full jar of milk, and he will 
say: ‘Here, your evening draught!’ But do not take it from 
him, until you have tried his patience well; then either take it 
or leave it, so that he will put it down and go away; and then 
(please Allah) you Avill not see him again until morning.” 

So I went away, and did as she had bidden me. When he 
came with the jar of milk I refused to take it, until he was 
thoroughly tired of my contrariness; then I wished to take it 
from him, and he at the same time Avishcd to put it down ; so 
our tAVO hands met at cross purposes on the jar, and it upset, 
and the milk AAuas all spilled. Thereupon he cried out: “This 
is willfulness beyond the limit I”, and he thrust his hand into 
the front part of the tent and brought out a leather Avhip coiled 
like a sei’peut. Then he came in, teai'ing down my curtain, 
and had used the whip on me for full tAventy lashes when his 
mother and sister entered and pulled me out of his hands. But, 
by Allah, before they did this I had lost control of myself, and 
was just ready to stab him with my knife, AA^hether it cost me 
my life or not. However, as soon as they had gone out I 
fastened up my curtain again, and sat down as before. 

Only a short time had passed when Jeida’s mother entered 
and spoke to me, never doubting that I was her daughter. But 
I struck up a weeping and a sobbing, and hid my face in my 


’ I. e. , in her private apartment. 
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garment, turning my back to her. So she said: “ 0 my dear 
daughter, fear Allah and keep from displeasing your husband, 
for that is where your duty lies; as for el-Astar, you have seen 
him for the last time.” Then as she was going out she said: 
“I will send in your sister to keep you company tonight.” 
And sure enough, after a fcAV minutes the girl appeared. She 
began crying and calling down curses on liim who beat me, but 
I made no answer. Then she nestled up close to mo. As soon 
as I Jiad her in my power, I clapped my liand over her Tuouth, 
and said: “ 0 Such-a-one, that sister of yours is with el-Astar, 
and it is in licr'serviee that my back has been Hayed tliis night. 
Now it behooves you to keej) her seci’ct, so choose for yourself 
and for her; for by Allah, if you utter a single word, I wdll 
make all the outcry I can, until the disgrace becomes general.” 
Then I took away my hand from her mouth. She ti'embled 
like a branch’ in the wind; but after Ave had been together a 
little Avhile she made friends Avith me, and there passed the 
night Avith me then and there the most delightful companion I 
have eAXU’ had. We did not cease chatting together, and she 
was also rallying me, and laughing at the plight I Avas in. And 
I found myself in the i)osition of one AA'ho, had he Avished to 
take a base advantage, could liaA^e done so; but Allah restrained 
from evil, and, to him is the praise. 

Thus AAUA continued until the daAvn broke, Avhen lo, tTeida’ 
stole in upon us. When she saAV us, she started, and cried out: 
“Allah! Who is this ?” Your sister!” I replied. “ What has 
happened?” she asked. “She will tell you,” I ansAV'ered, for 
she, on my word, is the sAveetest of sisters. ” Then I took my 
own clothing, and made off to my companion. As AA^e rode, I 
narrated to him Avhat had happened to me, and bared my back 
for him to see. Such a flaying as it had had — may Allah throw 
into hell-fire the man AA^ho did it ! — from CAmry single stripe the 
blood was oozing out. -When he saAV this, he exclaimed: 
“ Great was the deed AAdiich you did, and great the ackuoA\dedg- 
ment due you; your hand was generous indeed! May Allah not 
withhold me from repaying you in full.” And from that time 
on he never ceased to shoAv me his gratitude and appreciation. 


’ The text of the Ma&wri^ is probably the original here, reading 
“reed,” instead of 




Additions to the Fifth Series of Gontrihidions from the Jai- 
onioviya Frahmtma {iiiA.0^. xxvi. 176 if.). — By Hanns 
Oeetel, Professor iii Yale University, Uew Haven, Conn. 

I. (Atl(U to p. 177, line 15.) The story of Pramati in tlie 
Dasakumaracarita is identical in i)l(>t with the following tales, 
all going bac-k to the, same sonrc.e : (1) The sixty-second story of 
the Snkasaptati (R. Schmidt’s edition of the textns simplicior in 
Abhcvndlu'iujan f. d. Kniide des Aforgeodandes x, 1893, p. 180 
f. = Y). 89 f. of his CTCi’man translation, Kiel, 1804), (2) Katha- 

saritsagara vii. 41 f. (p. 81 f. in Brockliaus’ edition, Lei])z;ig 
1839 ; translated ibid. p. 27 = Brockliaus, Fie Milreliensamm- 
lung des Somadeva Bhatta., Leipzig, 1843, vol. i, p. 67; also in 
the Katliasaritsagara translated by C. II. Tawney, Calcutta, 

1880, vol. i, p. 44). (3) The Yetrda})aiicavincatikri, chap. xv. 

The poetical version in Brockliaus’ edition of the Ivathasaritsa- 
gara (Leipzig, 1806, Ahh. f. d. Ivunde d. Morgenl. vol. iv), p. 
345 ff. ; translated by C. II. Tawney, vol. ii, ]>. 301 if. The 
jJi'ose version of Civadasa in II. IThle, Die Vetfilapahcavinyatika 
{Ablt.andl. f. d. Fwnde des Morgenbcodes, vol. viii), Leij)zig 3 

1881, p. 35 f. and still another anonymous prose version ibid. p. 

84. (4) KatliasaritSHgara xviii. 122, in Brockliaus’ ed. (Leipzig, 

1800, Abh. f, d. Ivunde d. Morgenl.., vol. iv) p. 597. Translated 
by C. II. Tawney, vol. ii, p. 587. This story is, in a way, very 
much like the (Ireck tale of Leukippos and Daphne, for Malaya- 
vati is a man-hating virgin (ef. Rohde, I)er Grieeh. Roman., p. 
147, note 4). The story is here cast in the form of a dream. 
(5) Tlie twenty-third story of the Persian Tdti-naraah.® Text 
and translation in the Tooti-nameh., or Tales of a Parrot (Cal- 
cutta, ’ printed : London, reprinted for J. Debrett, Piccadilly, 
July 1801), p. 117 f.” Here an actual transformation is brought 


1 Of. Oesterley, Baitdl PacMst, Leipzig, 1873, p. 303 ; Landau, Die 
Quellen des X)ekavieron, Stuttgart, 1884, 2d edition, p. 48-49. 

2 Oesterley refers to Rosen, Tuti-Nameh, Das Papageienbueh, Leip- 
zig, 1858, vol. ii, p. 178, for a Turkish version of this tale. 

® Landau refers to C. I. L. Iken’s translation in Touti-Nameh, Mine 
Samiiilung persischer Mdrchen von Nechschehi, Stuttgart, 1833, p. 97 ; 
M. Wickerliauser, Die dreissig Ndehte, Hamburg, 1868, p. 249 ; and 
Rosen ii, p. 178, 
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about by a magic ball and continues as long as this is carried in 
the mouth. (0) The sixteenth tale of the ^^7^0 > the 

Hebrew version of the Book of the Seven Sages. Text, transla- 
tion, and notes in Misohle Sindhaf Secundtis S'pitipafi^ edirt, 
emendirt und erhlart . . . von P. Cassel (Berlin, 1891, third 
edition) fob of the Hebrew text, vs. 582 ff. and pp. 288 and 
154 respectively.' 

I find that most of these tales, viz., Nos. 2, 3, 5, and G, are 
referred to in Landau’s JHe Qmdleii des iJcliameron.^ Stuttgart, 
1884, 2d edition, p. 48 f. He further com])ares the twenty- 
second story of the Latin Ilistoria de Guhnrinia dSForercedi 
(printed in Antwer]), 1490), which has the title ‘I)e adventu 
filii regis contra novercam et ipso exitu judicii.’ I have not 
been able to see this tale, but from Keller’s siimmary (H. A, 
Keller, Homans des Sept Sages., Tubingen, 183G, Intro- 
duction, p, xxxiv) it would seem that the queen is here an 
accomplice, and not at all herself duped by the disguise as is the 
case in the other stories. It would then rather form a transition 
to those tales in which the wife conceals her lover from her hus- 
band by dressing him as one of her maidservants. Instances of 
this are rather numerous.^ Cassel in Mischle Sindhad, Berlin, 

^ Landau’s Tabelle B (after p. 340) doubtingly (with a ?) gives only one 
pai’allel, viz. No. 24 of the Libro de los Engannos et los asayamientos de 
las mugeres (Ricorche intorno al Libro di SindibM per D. Comparetti, 
Milan, 1869, in vol. xi of the Memorie del B. Istihdo Lombardo di 
Scienze e Lettre). This, however, must be a mistake ; Dr. Schwill, who 
was kind enough to look through the Spanish collection, failed to find 
any parallel. 

* Keller, Li Romans des Sept Sages, Tubingen, 1836, p. cxxxiv : ‘ Ein 
als Kammerfrau verkleideter Buhle tritt oft in den alten Erz&hlungen 
auf.’ R. Kohler, Klein. Schrift. ii (1900), p. 603 and C. Vossler, Stud. z. 
vergl. Litteraturgesch. lirsg. v. M. Koch, ii (1902), p. 18, refer to a 
story of the Jewish writer Joseph Sahara (twelfth century, Spain) ; to 
two stories from G. Sercambi’s Novelle inedite (Renter’s edition, Torino, 
1889), No. 4, ‘ De magna prudentia,’ and No. 38, ‘ De falsitate mulieris ’ ; 
to No. 8 of Vatican Ms. 1716, ‘Du roy Alphons qui fut trompe par le 
[sm] malice de sa femme ’ ; and to Nicolas de Troyes’ Le Grand Paran- 
gon, No. 134, ‘ D’un Empereur qui avoit une femme la plus paillarde du 
monde, tellement qu’ elle avoit douze compaignons abill^s en demoiselles 
qui couchoit avec elle.’ Compare further Domenico Batacchi (Padre 
Atanasio da Verrocchio) Novelle galanti, No. 6, ‘ Re Grattafico ’ ; R. 
Kohler, Klein. Schrift. iii (1900), p. 163 : ‘Ein heiratslustiger, aber mis's- 
trauischer Konig besucht in der Verkleidung einer Frau und mit der 
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1891, p. 155, refers to Katlifisaritsugara i. 5, especially ys. 3G, 
(Broclchaus’ od, Lei].)5;;ig, 1839, 47, translated ihid. p. 15 = 

Brocldiaus, Die Mur(‘hen.s(i.i)nnlimf/ des /So/nadeva J^hatta, 
Lei])7ag, 1843, ]>. 35, and C. If. Tawney’s transl. Calcutta, 1880, 
Yol. i, p. 25), and Martinas Crasius’ Annales SneoUd [])nl)lishe.d 
at Franlct'art, 1595-99; a German version is printed in J. ,T. 
Moser’s diUdlotJieca, Arrlpfanmi. de etc., Frank- 

fia't, 1733j, ii. 170. LicUreelit and Benl’ey {Orluid tu/d Occidunt 
i, 1802, 341 ff. and p. 344 11.) compared with tliis (9akasaj)tati, 
c]ia].)ters 5-9 (p. 19 of R. Schmidt’s edition, ]>. 11 of his transla- 
tion), and a tale of the Turkish Thtinainah (Rosen, T^nti-Naintdi^ 
I)at< Papnije/imhuch^ Lei]»zin-, 1858, y'oI. ii, ]>. 93), whence it 
passed into Occidental literature: so in the story of Merlin’ (cf. 

F. W. Y. Schmidt, Die Mdrelien des StrajHirola, Berlin, 1817, 

]). 335; G, Paris, llom.an< Fe.s- Hept Sages de Ilome^ Introduction 
p. xxviif. ; W. E. Mead in the Introduction (p. ecxxix) to H. 

B. Wheatley, Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur^ 
London, 1899, where the English Y-ersion is given in vol. II, ]>. 
426 [‘this Inly us eesar hadde a wif that tvas a grete hcAvte, 
and she hadde with hir xij yonge men arraied in gise of 
Yvymen’]; Hans v. Buhel’s Dyoeletlanns LeJmi (Keller’s ed. 
Quedlinburg, 1841, p. 209; F. Y. Schmidt, Die Milre.hen * 


Fahig-keit, aich misiehtbar zu macben, drei Prinzessinnenfetc. Einaiut 
Oollah [Inayat Allah], Bahar-Danush, or Garden of Knowledge, trans- 
lated from the Persian by Jonathan Scott, Slirewsbury, 1799, vol. iii, p. 
298, ‘ A king’s daughter has fallen in love with a young man, ‘whom she 
has brought into her palace disguised as a female,’ etc. ; R. Kohler, 
Klein. Schrift. ii (1900), 890. Dr. Schwill called my attention to two 
other passages, in Spanish literature, which introduce a youth in female 
disguise ; the one is in Cervantes’ Persiles y Sigismunda, iii. 8 (Madrid, 
1617), the other in chap. 8 of Alonso Nufiez de Reinoso’s Historia de los 
Amores de Clai-eo y Florisea, y de los teabaxos de Ysea, Venecia, 1552, 
reprinted in vol. iii of Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles (Madrid, 1853), 
Novelistas anteriores a Cervantes, p. 436, col. 2 (bottom). To Dr. Le 
Conte I owe a reference to Balzac’s ‘ Berthe La Repentie,’ fourth story 
of the third decade of his Contes Drdlatiques (CEuvres Completes de H. 
de Balzac, Paris, 1870, vol. xix, p. 385 £f.) See also the references col- 
lected by .Bolte in his note on No. 15 of Montanus’ Wegkurzer, in 
Biblioth. d. Litteiar. Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. 217, 1899, p. 569, and to 
No. 110 of the Gartengesellschaft {Ibid.t p. 631). 

^ Cf. also R. Kohler, Klein. Schrift. ii (1900), p. 602, and Fischer and 
Bolte in Bibliothele d. Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. 208 (1896), 

p. 216. t' 
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des iStraparola ^ p. 340-341) ; cf. also tlie Latin Jlistoria ^eptem 
Sapiejitum^ chai)ter 22 (a brief resume in H. A. Keller, Li 
Romans des Aa//e.s‘, Tubingen,^ 1830, p. xxxiv.) Schmidt 
(1. c. 341) further compares Arabian JLights, German traiisl. by 
Al. llal)ieht, K. Schall, and F. IT. v. d. Hagen, i, ]). 10=Eng- 
lish traiisl., by R. F. .Burton, IVui Book of the Thottsaud 
Xit/hfs and a Nighty reprinted . . . by L. tb Smitliers, Lou- 
don, 1803, vol. i, ]). f). 

Here lielougs also, in Instory, tlie famous escapade of P. 
C'lodius PukOier (Pauly- Wissowa, Realencycdopaulie, iv, 83; 
'Pyrell, The C\)rrespondence of M. Tullius Cicero, 2d edition, i, 
1885, ]). 21), who, in female disguise, entered the house of 
Cbesar while the rites of the Bona Dea were being celebrated 
(Cic. ad, Att. 1. 12. 3, P. Clodium, A])pii filiuni, credo te 
audisse cum veste muliebri deprensum domi C. Caesaris, cum 
pro populo fieret, eumque ])er maims servulae servatum et educ- 
tum) which resulted in Causar’s divorce from Pompeia (Suet. 
Dir. Inlins^ (i, cum <}ua [=:.Pompeia] deinde divortium fecit, 
adulteratam opinatus a P. Clodio quern inter jiublicas caerimo- 
iiias ])enetrasse ad earn muliebri veste tarn constans fama erat). 

n. (Add after line 10, ]). 183.) Giiilehnus Blesensis states in 
the prologue to his Aldak (in which a youth gains access to his 
beloved liy means of female disguise), that he took the plot of 
his poem from one of Menander’s plays, the name of which lie 
translates into Latin by ‘niascula Virgo.’ On the basis of this 
Lohmeyer holds that Menander’s comedy ’AvSpdywos ^ Kpiy?, of 
which only a few words have come down to us, had a [ilot simi- 
lar to that of the Alda. Cf. Guilelmi Blesensis Aldm comoedia 
ed. C. Lohmeyer (Lipsiae, 1892), p. 21, for a conjectural out- 
line of jMenander’s ])lot and a detailed discussion of the whole 
question of William de Blois’ indebtedness. The same learned 
editor of the Alda gives also the following additional parallels : 
(1) The old French lay of Floris et Liidope by Robert de Blois “ 
which gives the history of Floris and Liriope, the parents of 
Karcissns, and was edited by Zingerle [Altfranzosisehe Biblio- 


^ This poem, I find, is referred to by Landau, Die Quellen des Dekame- 
ron, Stuttgart, 1884, p. 49. 

- Shortly after the publication of my first paper my colleague, Pro- 
fessor Warren, called my attention to this. He thinks that Eobert de 
Blois borrowed the plot from some Latin tale. 
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thek xii, 1801). Tlie management of the plot is here particm- 
larly cleAX‘r. Liriope is the daughter of> Narcissus, king of 
Thebes. One of liis vassals has two twin children, a hoy, Floris, 
and a girl, Florie. Elorie is Liriope’s playmate. And when 
Floris falls in love with Liriope he persuades his sister Florie to 
exchange garments with him. (2) Louin’s Roman de Truhert,’ 
in jVI. Meon’s Nouveau lie.eeuU de FdMaux et Couten., Paris, 
1823, AU)!. I, ]). l‘.)2, and (3) ‘I)er scholaere z;e Paris,’ in F. II. v. 
d. Hagen’s (lesamuitaheuteuer^ vol. i, p. 271!, xiv; cf. pre- 
face, pp. Ua' and cxxvii. This last reference I cannot verify. 
In the French fabliau La Saineresse (A. de Montaiglou et O. 
Raynaud, Iteeeuil general et co'mplet des Fa.hlumx., Paris, 1872- 
1800, vol, i, p. 280) the lover disguises himself as a Avoman- 
doctor (line saineresse) ; cf . A. Preime, Fie Frau in den. 
altfranzdsisc7i.en Fabliaux. (CTottingen Diss.), Cassel, 1001, pp. 
3() and 120. 

My colleague Dr. SchAvill called my attention to the similar 
plot in the Don Juan cycle, e. g. in Tirso de Molina’s FI Furla- 
dor de tievilla cf. Byron’s Fon luan,.^ Canto Y \ the scene in 
the harem (Canto VI) according to CronoAv’s Iie7niniseen<‘er, 
1889, i, p. 02, was based on a practical joke of Dan Mackinnon, 
Avho disguised himself as a nun when Wellington visited a con- 
A'ont near Lisbon, see E. II, Coleridge’s HVorks of Lord Byron., 
Poetry, vol. VI (1003) p. 270. 

The disguise of a lover in girl’s clothes must have been a A'ery 
common motif in the pastoral romances, such as D’lTrfe’s 
Astree (AA'here Celadon lives at the home of Adamas and Leonide 
disguised as their daughter Alexis and thus sees his heloAu^d 
Astree, cf. the summary in H. Koerting’s Gesehichte d. franizos. 
lioonanx bn NVII lalirhundert, P, 1801, p. 05 and ]>. 11], 

’ Here Trubert originally assumes the disguise in order to escape being 
recognized by the duke. My colleague. Dr. Curdy, was good enough to 
look through this long di-awn out romance. 

- Cf. ^ukasaptati ed. Schmidt, p. 175= Schmidt’s translation, p. 87 f., 
Avhere the lover gains access as a physician, and the same motif in the 
tale published by Liebrecht in Germania, xxi (1876), p, 894, No, 23 (cf . J. 
Bedier, Les Fabliaux, Paris, 1893 [=Pasc. 98 of the Bibliotheque de 1’ 
Lcole des Hautes Etudes) p. 426). 

2 Comedias escogidas de Pray Gabriel Tellez (El Maestro Tirso de Mo- 
lina) edited by J. E, Hartzenbusph’ in vol. V of the Biblioteca de Atitores 
Espanoles, Madrid, 1903 (4th edition), p. 572. First edition of the play at 
Barcelona, 1680. 
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note, 2; A. Le Breton, Be Roman an dix-sejotihme siede^ Paris, 
18i)0, p. 13 ; P. Morillot in P. de Julleville’s Ilistoire da, la 
Lamjne- et da la Bittao'at'nre fram^aise, IV, 1S97, p. 414-), for 
diaries Sorel ridicules it in Ins parodistie Le Berger extravagant, 
published in 1()2S' (11. Koertiug, 1. c., IT,^ 1891, j), 71 ff., see p. 
79 for the disguise). In the fourth book Lysis is disguised by 
Hircan as a haudsome. country-wench, Ainaiallis, and so gains 
access to the castle of bis beloved diarite; “and' Avheu he 
view’d himself sometimes in his Shepherdesses habit, be said in 
hiinscdf, No, no, there is no sliame to ])ut on this garb when 
Bora commands it. The great Alcide.s chang’d his dah into a 
and put on gowm instead of his Lyons skin. Was 

not PoliaroJms^ cloath’d like a maid, and was called Theocrina? 
And did not Celadon do the like, and wms called Alexis? This 
is the principal subject of Romances^ and an amorous history is 
never good if there be not a young man puts on maids cloatlies, 
or a maid a mans. I ajipeal to all those Avho pass away their 
days in that delightful reading.” iSimilarly the English trans- 
lator, John Davies, says^ in his preface (“The Translator to the 
Reader”) : “For his [i. e. Lysis’] disguising himself like a maid, 
and his perswasions that he was really one, and was taken for 
one, ’tis an humor so threadbare in all Books of She 2 )herdry and 
Love-stories, that I need say no more of it; only I shall note, 
that it is more 2 )robable in Taj sis ; for Hircan caus’d him to be 
trim’d, a tiling those Authours thought not on, but pnitting on 
other cloathes, -without any circumstance other they are pres- 
ently what sex they jilease.” 


* The quotation is from John Davies’ translation : The Extravagant 
Shepherd : or, the History of the Shepherd Lysis. An Anti -Romance 
written originally in French and now made English. London, 1654, p. 
93-94. 

® The hero of John Barclay’s Argenis (1621). Joannis Barclaii Argenis. 
Editio nil. Parisiis, 1625, j). 491 and 558=Barclay his Argenis or the 
Loves of Polyarchus and Argenis faithfully translated out of Latin into 
English by Kingsmill Long. London, 1636. Liber III, chapter 8 (p. 
816) and chapter 17 (p. 863). Cf. H. Koerting, 1. c. P (1891), p. 149. The 
same novel is again refeiwed to by Sorel in the thirteenth book (‘ The 
Oration of Clarimond against Poetry, Fables and Romances ’):'... the 
fame of Argenis' s beauty makes him fall in love with her. He goes into 
Sicily, disguised as a maid to live with her,’ p. 65 of Davies’ translation 
which begins’ a fresh numbering of pages with book XII. 

® Signature 5, verso. The preface is not paged. 
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III. (Add to p. 18G, line 16.) To tlie Sanskrit story of Indra 
assuniing the shai)e of Ahalyfi’s hushand may he adde(T two from 
the 9^1-l^i^f^iildati, viz. the third tale (Schmidt’s ed. of the textns 
simplicior, 1893, in vol. x of Ahh. f. d. Kmidd d. Moryenl.^ p. 
11 f. = Schmidt’s German translation, 1891, p. T f.) where 
the rogue Kutila enamored of the merchant Vimala’s two 
wives prays to the goddess Amhikfi, hy her hel]) is trans- 
formed into the likeness of Vimala, and during the merchant’s 
ahsence from home impersonates him. And the conclusion of 
the (jlukasa])tati (Schmidt’s text, p. 203=translation, p. 100) 
where a Vidhyfidhara assumes the form of the Gandharva Kana- 
kaprahha and thus deceives the hitter’s wife JMadanamahjarl. 
Also Kathasaritsagara vi. 33 (Broekhaus’ edition, Leijjzig, 1862, 
in Ahliandl. f. d. Kunde d. Alorcjeid.^ vol. ii, ]). o9, = C'. 11. 
Tawney’s English translation, Calcutta, 1880, i, p. 300) where 
Madanavega, the king of the Yidyadharas, with Siva’s help 
assumes one night the form of the king of Yatsa, enters in his 
sha])e the palace of the princess Kalifigasena, and thus tric-ks 
her into inariying him. ''J’his last story is referred to hy jVI. 
Landau, Die Quellen de.s, Dehnueron^ Stuttgai-t, 1884-, ]>. 14. 
Here may also he found a numher of other interesting ]mrallels: 
Herodotus vi. 08-70 relates that the hero Astrahacais (cf. Wide, 
Dakonuehe Cult(\ 1893, p. 279) was the re])uted father of the 
Spartan king Demaratus; he appeared to Aristo’s wife in the 
guise of her hushand. This, according to Landau, is the story 
of Agilulf and Theudelinde in the Decameron, III. 2, in Lafon- 
taine’s Le Muletier'^ (Oeuvres completes, vol. II, (Paris, 1857), 
p. 71), and in Deutsche hrsg. v. d. Brildern Grimm, vol. 

II (1891, 3d ed.) Ho. 404, p. 31 f.** Dr. Schwill called my 
attention to a very similar story in Heliodorus Aethiop. iii. 13- 
14. The brief statement there no doubt implies that Hermes 
im])orsonated the hushand of Homer’s mother. Landau also 
refers to the seventeenth story of the Turkish Thti-namali (in 
Hosen’s translation, Leipzig, 1858, vol. II, p. 15 = Wickerhau- 
ser, Die dreissig JSTdchte,, Hamhurg, 1863, p. 167), a Jewish 


^ Cf. the bvo^opl36g in Herod, vi. 6, 8. Boccaccio’s story of King Agi- 
lulf and his groom is also found as No. 16 (edition of l800)=No. 19 (edi- 
tion of 1856), ‘La notfce di Befana’ in Domenico Batacchi’s Novelle 
galanti; cf. R. Kd'hler, Klein, Sehrift. iii (1900), p. 165. 

- There is nothing suggesting it in Paulus Diaconus, iii, 35. 
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legend told in MidrasJi Rahhotli and Midrash Tanelimna to 
Exodns ii. 11, a tale in the Arahie, Kaiilah, und JDirnnah or 
Fables of Pidpay (cf. Benfey, Pantscliatantva^ Leipzig, i (185'.)), 
p. 2i)U, ^ 111 ; it should he noted, however, that in this version 
and those derived from it, it is not the husband who is irn])er- 
sonated and deeeived, hut the wife’s [)arainoui’ is iru])ersoiiated 
by his s(‘rvant ' who borrows bis mantle,) etc. 

l\Iy eolleague, Professor Baur, calls niy attention to Posei- 
don’s impersonation of Eni])eus and bis deeeptifui of Tyro, Homer 
Od, xi. 235— 1-7 ; Apollodorns BiUiothi. i)-8; Nomms JA’owy.s*. 
i. 121; Lucian IHalofj. marhi. 13. Ovid, Mtiam. vi. 110, tells 
the same story in a slightly different version, substituting Iphi- 
medeia, the mother of the Aloida^ (=()tos and E])hialtes) for 
Tyro. 

Very similar, hut without the disguise, are Chaucer’s Rove’s 
tale whidi rests on s<nne French fabliau, such as Da Gonihert at 
dcs deux clers and Bo, irmmier et les de-ux ders (vols. i, p. 238, 
and V, ]). 83 in Montaiglon and Raynaud’s collection). Cf. the 
further references in Bedier, Bes FahlUuiX^ ]>. 41!), Ta. 

IV. (Add to p. 188, line 3) (1) the story in IV. 2 of the Decam- 
eron is connected by Landau {B)io Quellen des T)ekmrieo'on.'\ p. 
203) with the Rectanabus story of Pscndo-C!allisthenes, by 
Dunlo]) [History of Fiction^ London, 1845, 3d ed., p. 222=]). 
232 of Liehrecht’s translation, Berlin, 1851) with Jose])hus’ tale 
of Mundus and Paulina.^ (2) I liave not access to Jtllg’s edition 
and translation of the Mongolian 8iddhi-Kllr (Innsbruck, 18(10), 
but the eleventh tale appears to belong here (see Landau’s short 
summary, Die Quellen des Behmneron^ 1884, ]). 101). (3) My 
colleague. Professor Baur, calls my attention to a iiumber of 
miraculous cures in the Asclepius sanctuary at Epidaurus, which 
strongly suggest an impersonation of the god by his ])riests. 

' On this motif cf. R. Kohler, Klein. Schrift. ii, 1900, p. 393. 

See. however, Bedier, Les Fabliaux, 1893, p. 89, note 2, and below. 
No. 4.— Decameron iv. 2, is repeated as No. 5 (‘ II falso Serafino ’) in 
Domenico Batacchfs Novelle galanti, cf. E. Kohler, Klein. Schrift. iii. 
(1900) p. 163. It has often been retold, see Bolte’s note to No. 30 of Mon- 
tanus’ Wegkurzer (Bibliothek d. Litterar. Vereins zu Stuttgart, vol. 217, 
1899, p. 574), also No. 46 of Dietrich Mahrold’s Schmahl unndt Kahl 
Roldmarsoh Kasten {Ibid. vol. 209, 1896, p. 270). Somewhat similar is 
No. 94 (‘Von nachtfertigen geisten’) in J. Frey’s Gartengesellschaft 
{Ibid. vol. 209, 1896, p. 110 and 253). 
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See P. Oavvadias, Foiiilles W J^pidatirc I (1(S03, Atliens), p. 30, 
lines 00-(J3, p. 31, lines llfi-119 and 129-132 (=Collitz, Samm- 
luiig der (jrlech. I)icdekl-lnschriftc'n,^ 188'.), vol. iii, No. 3340 = 
J3aunaek, Stitdien, avf dem Gehiete der urmdi. und der (irirtdioi 
Hi}yr<ichen. I (188(i) No. 80, p. 131, and rhfs Epidaurm (1890) 
No. 80). (If. P. Naur, Kileitliyia, Ehilologur,, HuppUmentlxind. 
viii (1SS!)-91), p. 4i)l, note 83= 27ie Uidrernty of .Mlsf^O'u.ri 
Htudier,, vol. I, No. 4 (18‘,)2), p. 59, note 80. (4) J. Bedier, Ear 

JfahUau.,\\ X-^aris, 1893 (=vol. 98 of the JSlhllot/dujKC dc V fjcolc 
des Jlautcr Jf^hidcd) ]>. 8i), compares tlie Milesian tale in the 
tenth of the letters traditionally ascribed to the orator Aes- 
chines, Avliere Ciinon impersonates the river god Scaniander. 
Of. Rohde in Ver hand, lung en des JOTA". Philol. Yermmm.hmg 
zu Eostock, 1875 (Leip/ag, 1S7G), ]). 97=A'6r griech. Roman,, 
2d edition, 1900, p. 699. 

V. (Add to p. 195, line 20.) In the JB. version (i. 125 f.) 
of the legend of ITsanas Kavya and the Battle of the Gods and 
Asuras (MBh. i. 79. 9; cf. Geldner in 'Ved, Stud, ii, 1892, ]). 
197), Indra assumes the .sha])eof a leech {Jaldgukd), of a trriaka. 
(‘blade of grass,’ or, per]m])s = trnajaldyudd ‘ cater])illar ’), and 
of a parrot (fnka). 


Conjeotanea TahnudiGa: JSFotes on Eev. 13: 18 ; Matt. 33:35/.; 
'38:1; 3 Oor. 3:lJp-t6; JuUlces 31^,:/ 7; 7 :l~Ry 
Cteokge F. Mooee, Professor in Harvard IJniversitj, 
.C'ambridgo, Mass. 

1. “The Number of the Beast,” Rev. 13:18. Caligula and Nero. 

’'fiSe 7] aro^La iarcv • 6 vow ij/rjcjiLcrdru) rev dpiOp-hv rov drjpLOV, 

dpL6p.o<; yap av6p(t)7rov iarriv • koL o dpidpo^ avTov xi? (v. 1. X''^)- 

jMost H(‘Ii()lars rightly understand the author in these words to 
a|)])nse his readers that the nuniher (ifhi (or Olfi) eonceals the 
name of a inaii, which is to be. found b\’^ reckoning the numerical 
value of its letters in the method of “geraatria” (ypa/xgareta) . 
The objection that, if this had been his meaning, he should 
have written avOpwirov rtvds has no force in this harl^xrous trans- 
lation (rreek; dpid/o^ dvOpd-rrov is the literal equivalent of a 
Semitic □“IN p nsDo or n:i'j3d • The alternative 

inter])retation, ‘■human (i. e. ordinary) number,’ is meaningless; 
cabbalistic operations on numbers are often most extraordinary, 
but they are always performed on ‘ordinary’ numbers. 

The reading of almost all the manuscripts, 6(10, has long since 
been correctly reckoned out by ‘those who have understanding’ 
as “iDp P“)J > Heron Kesar (5f)-j~S00-f”0-f-5{), 100-{-f)0-l-2C)0= 
()()(;), The si)elliug *lDp (not “iD’p) is abundantly attested in 
inscriptions and is undoubtedly the older orthography,’ 


1 Other decipherments, from Irenaeus on, belong only to the history — 
or the curiosities— of exegesis. To the latter class must be assigned Gun- 
kel’s mythological interpretation. That ingenious scholar discovers in 
666, nOIOIp Dinn “Primaeval chaos,” om-old acquaintance, 

the Babylonian Chaos-monster. According to him is in Jewish 

writings “ the standing attribute of those figures of primaeval times 
which themselves reappear in the last times, or at least have antitypes 
then” {Schopfung und Chaos, 377). This sweeping assertion is illus- 
trated by two examples, D“TN the ‘ primal man ’ (Adam), 

and ‘ the primal serpent ’ (the tempter of Gen. 3). 

These happen, by a curious coincidence, to be the only examples of this 
“standing attribute” which are given in Levy's Wdrterbuch. As to 
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There is, however, another reading, 010, re])resented 1)y eodd. 
C' and 11, and attested hy Tichonins and Irenaens. The latter 
discusses tlve variant at some length, and it may he inferrc'd 
from his emphatic repudiation of it tliat it liad more <airrency in 
his time than would ap])ear from our manuscrij)t evidence, lie 
surmises that it originated in an error of transcription ; hut this 
is not very probahle. jMany modern ijiter])reters consider (!I() as 
another “geniatria” on the name of Nero, written “IDp 
there is, however, no evhlence that the name was ever written in 
this way, and a very strong presumption to the contrary. Nor 
has it esc;aped 'notice that the distinctivt^ feature of the vision 
in Rev. 13, viz., that an image of the Least is made which men 
are constrained on ])ain of death to worship, points to Caligula 
rather than Nero. Following a suggestion of Zahn, therefore, 
Spitta, Otto Iloltzmann, Erhes, and others explain the reading 
OIL as ecjuivalent to Tam? Kattrap (cf, 888 = ’I-^croBs, N^7>y///. i. 
327 If., a [)assage whieh Irenaeus seeTiis to have in mind). If 
this view he correct, an older Jewish apocalypse from the last 


the former, is common in the Kabbala, but in the older 

literature the regular expression is ; in fact, the exam- 

ple cited by Levy from Bemiclbar Rcibbah, c. 10 (compiled about the 12th 
century), is the only instance of OID^pn I have noted. The phrase 
D-TN*. moreover, has no eschatological implications ; it serves 
merely to distinguish ‘ the first Man ’ from man in general The 

second expression, > occurs more frequently, e. g. Bere- 

shith Babbah, c. 22, cf. pJ^I^NTn Debarim BabbaJi, c. 5 ; hut with 

no reference to a reappearance of the “old serpent” in the last times. 
So far, then, from being a “ standing attribute " of any kind, 

is an infrequent synonym of and is of no mysterious signifi- 

cance. 

In Trevelyan's life of Macaulay there is an amusing story about an 
Englishman in India who tried to prove to Macaulay that Napoleon was 
the Beast, because, he said, if Napoleon’s name be written in Arabic with 
the omission of only two letters, it gives 666. Professor Gunkel’s 666 
is obtained by a similar procedure : by omitting the article -for which 
mi"l mnn is no warrant— and giving to ^41D1p a feminine ending 
which is not used in adjectives of this type (as if from one 

should make instead of nn^n») he gets the necessary sum 

and, incidentally, a grammatical monstrosity as well as a mythical 
monster. 
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years of Caligula has been altere<l by Christian hands in the 
reign of Domitian, and adapted to e. 17; one part of this adap- 
tation being the ehange of (>lh (Caligula) to (HHi (Nero). An 
obvious diffie-ulty of the hy})othesis in this form is that it assumes 
the original numerieal cipher, to be cahndated on the (dreek 
name, while the substitute, is based on the JlebreV. So 

far as \ know, it has not been observed that tlie Hebrew name of 
(•aligula, “IDp DjlPpDJl ((xaskalgas) has the sa-me value, (51(1 
(3-l-(i()-j- I()()-f-3()-(-3'4-()('), lOd-f-dO-l-liOO). The spelling is for- 
tunately free from the uncertainties that beset names containing 
1 and ^ ; DJlPp (pi. D’DJpp) ia the. I jatin ealif/<t^ of which tlili- 
gnla is the diminntive (Tac. Anoi. i. 41); DJl, instead of the more 
usual DVJl , , rdi’o? , is prol)abl3r a malicious witticism (DJ, 

‘big, arrogant, braggart,’ c.f. the Syriac ])opnlar etymology 
, as if KaA->;-[-gula).' 

2. Matthew 23 ! 36 f. The Blood of Zacharias.- 

"Ottws tX6rj ecf)’ vgas Trav al/xa Stmtov eKywwgeror ettI riys aTTO 
Tov atgaros ''AySeA, rov StKator etu? rov aigaros Zayapioa vlov Hapa^LOV^ 
ov icfiovexiaare ix€Ta$v tov vaov Kal tov dva-utcrT-ppCov. Cf. Luke 11 : 51. 

It is recognized on all hands that the words “the son of llara- 
chias ” (in Matthew ; not in Luke) are an error arising from a con- 
fusion with the canonical prophet Zechariah, the son of Berechiah, 


’ DJl‘7pD:i , Tos. Sotah 13, 6 ; Jer. Sotali 9, 13 ; Bah. Sotali 33'‘; Seder 
Olam Rabbah 30, cf. Yallcut, Daniel ^ 1061 ; Seder Olam Zutta, ed. Neu- 
bauer, p. 71 ; Megillath Taanith, 11 ; Shir ha-Shirim R. on 8:9. The 
variants DJlPjDJ.DpPpDJl , are secondary. 

The passages in Sotah, etc., bring Caligula into connection with Simon 
the Just, who hears an oracular voice (bath Ml) announcing that 
DJlPpDJ has been killed and his decrees annulled. The surmise might 
be hazarded that this anachronism originated in a confusion with Simon 
Kantheras, son of Boethos, whom Agrippa I appointed High Pi'iest 
shortly after the death of Caligula (probably in 41 A.D. ; see FI. Jos., 
Antt. xix, § 297), In Seder Olam Rabbah, however, DJppDJ figures 
as the last of the eight kings of Javan, follovung two Antiochi, as 
though he were identified with Epiphanes ; see also Seder Olam Zutta 
1. c. The resemblance between Caligula’s purpose to set up his image in 
the Temple and the desecration of the Temple by Antiochus IV may 
be responsible for this confusion. 
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the son of Iddo (Zecli. 1:1);^ the name of Zechariali tlie son of 
Jeberecliiah (Is. 8: 2, LXX. Za;)(ap«xs vto? Bapa-^tov) may have been a 
contributory cause. “ JNfost scholars are further of tlie opinion that 
the reference is to the murder of the priest Zochariah the son 
of Jehoiada, who was stoned in the court of the temple by ordc'r 
of King Joash (2 CHiron. 24 : lU ff)'“ think that the 


’ A similar confusion exists in Targ. Lament. 2 : 20 (on the words, 
" Shall the priest and the prophet be slain in the sanctuary of the Lord ”) : 
“As ye slew Zechariah the son of Iddo, the High Priest and faithful 
prophet, in the sanctuary of the Lord on the Day of Atonement, because 
he reproved you, that ye. should not do evil before the Lord.” The last 
words plainly I’efer to 2 Chron, 24: 20 ; cf Targ. Chron. loo. The pirophet 
Zechariah is called “ the son of Iddo ” in Ezra 5:1; 6 : 14 ; cf. Neh. 12 : 4, 
16. In Oittin 67'’ rfim p (11/1 is not another variation of the 

name but a scribal error ; the correct reading is found in Elmli Jtabbah 

2:5, mm p mn cf. ib. Proem. 23 mrn mn 

p 

® Cf. Pesikta, ed. Buber, f. 122a: “They murdered Driah the priest ; 
they murdered Zechariah.” There is nothing in Jer. 26 : 20-28 to suggest 
that the Uriah whose murder is there narrated was a priest ; “ Uriah 
the priest” comes from Is. 8 : 2. That Uriah the prophet (Jer. 26) was 
of priestly stock, though v’ith a blemish in his pedigree, is affirmed 
also by Samuel b. Nahmani, Pesikta, 115b. 

" The Greek patristic interpreters, in whose Bibles the victim of 
Joash’s resentment was called ’At^aplag, were uncertain whether the 
Zacharias of Matthew and Luke was the post-exilic prophet of that 
name or the father of John the Baptist (Luke 1: off.). Of the father of 
John there were Christian legends, doubtless invented after the identi- 
fication, that he was put to death by Herod because he would not sur- 
render the child John, whom Herod imagined to be the future Messiah 
{Protevang. Jacobi, 23) ; or that he was killed by the Jews because, as 
High Priest, he allowed Mary, after the birth of Jesus, to stand in the 
place in the temple assigned to ‘the virgins (Origen on Matt. 28: 85, Migne 
XIII. 163{)f. ; Theophylact iiiloc., Migne CXXIII. 406; Euthymius Ziga- 
benus in toe., Migne CXXIX. 600). Jerome records the opinion of 
some that the Zechariah of our text was the father of John the Baptist : 
ex quibusdam apocryphorum somniis approbantes, quod propterea occi- 
sus est, quia Salvatoris praedicarit adventum. He decides in favor of 
the Zechariah of Chronicles, and notes that the Gospel in use among 
the sect of the Nazarenes actually read “ Zechariah the son of Jehoiada,” 
instead of “son of Berechiah” as in the canonical Matthew. In the 
Lives of the Prophets which go under the name of Epiphanius some 
recensions fuse all three Zeohariahs in a composite figure. (See the 
texts in Petavius’ ed. of Epiphanius ; Tischendorf’s Anecdota Sacra et 
Profana, 1855 (both reprinted in Migne, XLIII.) ; I. H. Hall, Journal of 
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author of the Gos])el had in mind the murder of Zechariaii the 
8011 of Bareis (other MSS. Baruch, Bariskaios ; see Niese), wlio 
was killed liy the Zealots in the year (17 or 08 A.D. (Josephus, B. 
J. iv. 5, 4). ^ This view has recently found an earnest advocate in 
Wellliausen [Israeli tiHcJie whd jiUUsehe Geschichte\ 370 n. ; Das 
IJviiiajilbtai MattJam, 119 ff.). Wellhausen urges that Zeeha- 
riah son of Jehoiada is very likely a figure invented by the 
(hiron icier for a i)articular pur])ose, and, even if historical, an 
altogether oliscure man, with whose story it could not he 
assumed that Jesus’ hearers were familiar; Jesus himself may 
have known little about him, or, for that matter, about the Book 
of Chronicles at all. He was not killed “between the temjile 
and the altar,” but without, in the court of the temple. Finally, 
the decisive fact is that the Jews had killed many prophets and 
righteoMs men after his time, for exann>le, in the reigns of Man- 
asseh and Jehoiakim ; his blood could not, therefore^ be set over 
against that of Abel, the victim of the first murder, as the last 
blood of a righteous man shed in the land.^ 

Unquestionably the murder of Zechariah by the Zealots, on 
the very ev(' of the catastrophe of Jerusalem in which, accord- 
ing to the author of the Gospel, that generation ex])iated in 

Biblical Literature for June, 1886, p. 29 if., Dec. 1886, p. 97 if., June 
1887, p. 38ff. ; Nestle, Marginalien and Material ien, 1808; Syrische 
Qrammati¥, Chrestomathia, etc.) Another legend about Zechariah’s 
tomb is quoted by Fabricius, Qodex Pseudepigraplms Vet. Test., I, 
1143 ff. 

^ Grotius suggested that, beside the historical reference to Zechax'iah 
the son of Jehoiada, Jesus prophetically pointed to the fate of this 
Zechariah the son of Baruch. Calniet (1722), who inclines to the opin- 
ion that Jesus i*efers to the latter, cites as predecessors in this identifica- 
tion “ many learned commentators',” as Grotius, Hammond, L. de Dieu, 
Constant- I’Empei-eur, Jansen. Among later authoi’s, I find the same 
view attributed to J. A. Osiander (1744), Hug, Credner; Eichhorn, Ber- 
tholdt, Gfrdrer, Baur, Keim (see Fritzche and Meyer on Matt., and 
Winer). 

^ The explanation with which some commentators still satisfy them- 
selves, viz. that the murder of Zechariah son of Jehoiada is nairated in 
the last boob of the Old Testament, assumes that the author of the 
Gospel had a Hebrew Bible made up like a Leipzig stereotyped edition. 
So long as the books of the Hagiographa were copied in separate rolls, 
their order was a theory of no practical consequence. In this case the 
theory itself is not constant, Chronicles being sometimes the first, 
sometimes the last book in the list. 
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blood its own sins and those of its forefathers, is a very appro- 
priate counteq)art to that of iVbel. Zeeliariah was, accordino- to 
Josephus, an eminent and upright eitmen whose hatred of 
wrong-doing and spirit of iude])endence provoked the wrath of 
the Zealots, while Ids wealth aroused their eu])i(lity; he was put 
to death “in the midst of the Temple,” with eircumstanees of 
atrocity which were too much even for their Tdumaean associ- 
ates; and, to judge from the ])romiuence the historian gives lo 
the episode, the ci-ime made a dee]) and lasting impression. The 
name of Zeeliariah \s father as we find it in the manuscripts (Bapas, 
BapoCyo?, BaptcrKttto9) may be explained as a corruiition of Bapaytas. 
The anachronism would be far from solitary in these chapters of 
the (dospel, and is not a sufficient reason for rejecting the identifi- 
cation. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, it seems highly ])robable 
that the words of Matt. 23 : 35 refer to Zeeliariah the son 
of Jehoiada. Whether or not he was in reality an obscure or 
a wholly imaginary figure, it is certain that his death and its 
bloody expiation were the suliject of a legend whose po])ularity 
is attested by the frequency tvith which it is rejieated in Jewish, 
sources; in this literature it is, in fact, the ty])ieal murder of a 
})rophet. 

Lightfoot, in his Horae Jlelmiieae on the jiassage, (j noted 
Jer. Taanith Bal>. (Sanhedrin 90'’, and gave a Latin 

translation of the story in which these two sources are — with- 
out further indication — combined.^ The older form of the 
legend, in Je.r. Taanith iv. 5 (ed. Zhitomir f, 21''-22’^) is as 
follows : 

R. Johannan said: Eighty thousand of the flower of the 
priesthood were slain on account of the blood of Zeeliariah. — 
R. Judan asked R. Aha, Where did they kill Zechariah? In 
the Court of the Women or in the Court of Israel? He answered. 
Neither in the Court of the Women nor in the Court of Israel, 
but in the Court of the Priests ; and they did not treat his blood 
like the blood of a deer or an antelope. Of these it is written, 
“He shall pour out its blood and cover it with earth” (Lev. 
17:13), but of this, “For the blood that she shed abode in the 
midst of her, on the bare rock she put it, [she did not pour it 

^ A similar contamination is found in several places in later Micl- 
rasliim. 
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out upon tile grouiul nor cover earth over it” (Ezek. 24:7)]. 
’Why? “To rouse fury, to inflict vengeance, I have put the lilood 
that she shed on tlie hare rook, that it should not be (covered ” 
(Ezek. 24: (S), Israel eonnnitted seven sins on that day: they 
killed a priest and a ])ro])het and a judge, and shed innocent 
l)loo<l, and deliled the court, ainl it was a sabbath and the day of 
alonenient'. ' When Nebnzarada.n came up thither, he saw the 
blood welling u]) and asked them, “ What kind of blood is this? ” 
They repli(*d, “ The' blood of bulls and lambs and rams that Ave 
use<l to offer upon the abar.” fldiereipion he brought bulls and 
rams and lambs and slaughtered them over it [i. e, Zechariah’s 
blood], but it continued to Avell up. As they did not confess to 
him the truth, he strung them up in the idace of judgment.® They 
said, “Inasmuch as the Holy One, Blessed be He! is ])leased to 
recpiire his blood at our hands, [Ave AA’ill tell thee].® They said to 
him, “This is the blood of a priest and prophet and judge, AAdio 
pro])hesied against us all that thon art doing to us, and Ave rose 
uj) against him and killed him.” Thereui)on he brought eighty 
thousand of the floAver of the priesthood and slew them o\xu’ it, 
but it continued to Avell u]). Then he reproved it, saying, 
“Dost thou demand that thy A\diole ])eople be destroyed on 
thine account? ” Thereui)on the Holy One, Blessed be He! AA'as 
filled Avith (‘.oni])assion, and said, “If he, flesh and l)lood, and a 
cruel man, is tilled with compassion for my children, how much 
more I, of AA'hom it is Avritten, Eor a merciful God is YaliAve 
thy G(,)d, he Avill not fail thee, nor destroy thee, nor forget the 
covenant Avith thy fathers.” Forth Avith he signalled to the 
blood, and it Avas sAvalloAved up on the s]»ot. 

The same version, Avith slight A'ariations in a soracAvhat infe- 
rior text, is found in the Penikta^ Ekuli (ed. Buber 122 a-b ; 
quoted also in Yalkut, Ezek. § 304), in a midrash on Is. 1: 21, 
‘Righteousness lodged in it, but noAV murderers.’ . . . They 
killed Uriah the priest; ^ they killed Zechariah.® 

' Other recensions include “ and profaned the Name.” 

IpD- Cf. Pesikta, ed. Buber, 118h 123'S and the 
editor’s notes on these places ; Krauss, Lehnworter, II. 183. In exem- 
plification of this sense see especially Sabb. 83'^. 

® The close of the sentence is supplied from Kolieleth RdbbaJi 3 : 20. 

See above, page 318, n. 2. 

^ The story is repeated in Ekah Babbathi, Proem. 23 ; ib. 2, 5 ; 4, 17 ; 
cf. also Proem. 6 ; KohelethJRabbahd, 20; 10, 5; Sanhedrin ; Qittin 
57'’. The later versions amplify someAvhat, and multiply Nebuzaradan’s 
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The books in which this legend is narrated are, of course, much 
later than the hfew Testament; and the rabbis whose names are 
connected with it (Judan and Aha) lived in the 4th cent. A. I). 
No inference lies, however, fi-om these dates to the age of the 
legend itself; it is quite [)osKil)le that the story, which is substan- 
tially a midrash on 2 Ohi'on. 24: l!)-25, showing hoiv the dying' 
prayer of the murdered prophet, “Yaluvu see and require it! ” (2 
Chiron. 24 : 23) was fulfilled, is older than the Christian era. 

CV>m])arisou with the CTOsjiels shows at least striking coinci- 
dences. In Chronicles we are told only that Zechariah was killed 
‘ ‘in the court of the Lord’s house.” “ In which court V ” R. J udan 
asks, and R. Aha re[)Iies, “In the court of the priests”; the Cros- 
pels make the same court, “between the temple and the altar,” 
the scene of the sacrilegious murder. ‘ The legend of the mur- 
der of Zechariah, moreover, furnishes exactly the counterpart to 
the. story of Abel which the Gospel demands : Abel’s blood cries 
unto God from the ground (Gen. 4 : 10 f., cf. 9 : 0, etc.) ; Zecha- 
riah’s last words are, “YahAve, see and require it” (2Chron. 24 : 
22) ; in the legend, his blood, lying uncovered on the bare rock, 
arouses God’s Avrath and incites him to vengeance; it aa'cIIs up 
and cannot be stayed. The Jcavs, confronted Avith death at Ne- 
buzaradan’s hands, recognize that God is resolved to require it 

victims— the Great Sanhedrin and the Smaller Sanhedrin, young men 
and maidens, the students of the schools ; conversion of Nebuzaradan. 
References to the story ai’e found also in Tanlnma, Buber, Wayyihra 
^ 8 ; Targ. Lament. 2 : 20. 

Jerome writes : simpliciores fratres inter ruinas templi et altaris, 
sive in portarum exitibus, quae Siloam ducunt, rubra saxa monstrantes, 
Zachariae sanguine putant esse polluta. Non condemnamus errorem, 
qui de odio Judaeorum, et fidei pietate descendit. This is possibly a 
last echo of the Jewish legend, rather than merely a reminiscence of 
the Gospel. 

^ Wellhausen’s objection, that Zechariah b. Jehoiada was killed * 
'’^without, in the court of the temple,” begs the question by assuming 
that the court is here the outer court. The rabbis assumed more nat- 
urally that the murder of the priest took place in the inner court. On 
the other hand, Josephus’ h ykaif) tu> lep^, does not warrant "Wellhausen’s 
inference that Zechariah was killed by the Zealots in the priests’ court ; 
it says no more than that the murder was committed within the sacred 
precincts. As a layman Zechariah would have no business at least in 
the part of the court between the temple and the altar. The story of 
the mock trial in Josephus suggests rather the neighborhood of one of 
the court rooms opening off the outer court. 
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of them (cf. Luke 11 : 50). Thousands of victims are not suf- 
ficient to expiate the seven-fold crime. Note also the corre- 
spoiidence of the situation, the judgment of God on Jerusalem 
b}'- the liand of the Babylonians and of the Romans, It is note- 
wortiiy, too, that the e 2 )ithet “ lughteous ” is more than once in 
different versions of the story a 2 )plied to Zechariah (see Kohe- 
leth Ralbdh d,’ 3o, pnifH HnDl, ih. 10, 5). 

It is not, tlien, because the death of Zechariah was the last 
('rime of the kind in Jewish liistory that it is named in the Gos- 
2 jel, but because it was in 2 ) 02 >nlar legend the tyjiical exam 2 .)]e of 
the sacrilegious murder of a righteous man, h 2 )ro 2 )liet of God, 
and of the a]) 2 )alling ex 2 )iation God exacted for it. ‘ 

With, regard to the name, it may reasonably be su]) 2 >osed that 
the original tradition had only “the blood of Zechariah,” as in 
Luke; he a232)e^w'R in the Jewish story regularly without a 25atro- 
nymic, as a well known figure, “Son of Barachias ” in Mat- 
thew would then be the erroneous gloss of an editor better versed 
in scri 2 Jture than in the Midrash; “son of Jehoiada ” in the Mawi- 
rene Gos 2 )el a more correct identification, 

3. Matthew 28 : 1. 

'Oij/e 8e a-afi/Sarm, Trj i^ncIxoaKovcrr) els jutav (Ta/B/Sdrwv, yXdev Ma^ta 
^ MaySaX^^v^ Kal rj dXXyj Mapta Oewp^aai rbv rd^ov. 

This verse seems always to have made some difficulty.^ The 
older commentators interpi'eted it in harmony with the other 
GoS])els (Mark Ifi : 1, 3, Kal Si.ayevop.evov Tov (rafB^drov Mapta o) May- 
SaXrjvy) Kal Mapta rj ^laKm/Sov Kal ^aXwpr} rjyopacrav dpwpara iva eXdovcrai, 

' Since this note was written I observe that Nestle, in Zeitschriftfilr 
Neutestamentliclie Wissenschaft, VI (1905) 198-200, has criticized Well- 
hausen’s comment on this passage in a somewhat similar way. Inci- 
dentally I may note that (Luke 11 : 51) probably represents 

neither (Baljon) nor (Nestle, from Chronicles), but 

or ; cf. Jer. Taanuh m'l nbpm ‘7^Nirr 

2 Jerome suspects inexact translation : Mihique videtur Evangelista 
Matthaeus, qui Evangelium Hebraico sermone conscripsit, non tain ves- 
pere dixisse quam sero, et eum qui interpretatus est, verbi ambiguitate 
deceptus, non sero interpretatum esse sed vespere. Ep. 120, 4 ; ad 
Hedihiam (Vallarsi, I. 820). Jerome probably had in mind the expres- 
sions ’N'jfioa. ’piara ; see below. 
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aX.eLij/mcrLV avTOV- Kal Xiav irpuA rfj fiia tSv crajS^aTUiv ep^ovTaL eirl to psvrj- 
pieiov dvaretXavTO'i tov ■pXtov . Tjuke 24 : 1 , Kal to p.'kv crd^lSaTov yja-v- 
')(a.(Tav Kara t^v ivroXyv , rf] Se p-ia tSv aaj3/3drwv opdpov ^aOim im to 
7/Xdav cj>ipov(T(u a -^TOifma-av dpdipAiTa. Cf. al.so John 20 : L, irpm 
o-KOTLa? €Ti ovcrri's ) , and conteutcMi tlicniKelves with addiunn^Si; pa.s- 
sae^c's in (Ti-otdc writers wliere 6\ff€ seemed to l)e used in tlie sens(‘ 
of ‘after.' Recent scholars have p^enerally denied this use, and 
taken aa^fidTiDv as a ])artitiv'e tjfenitive, ‘late on tin* Sal)l)ath.’ 
Meyer tries to liarinonize this with the other gos])eIs hy assert- 
ing, without any evi<lenee, that Saturday night was in ‘ civil 
reckoning’ inchnled in the Sahbath. Schiniedel, on the contrary 
[Encyclopaedia Eihlica.^ I'S". col. 4()41f.,cf. 4072), discovers 
a discrepancy of ahonthalf a day between Matthew and the other 
Gospels. His words are : “Late on the Sabbath (di//e cra(3/3d- 
T(x)v) means unquestionably, according to the Jewish division of 
the day, the time about sunset, and the words immediately fol- 
lowing — Tp i7rtcj)(i)<TK0va"p ets gtav crajS^droiv , ‘as the light shone 
forth towards the first day of the week,’ aix* elucidated by Luke 
23 : 54, where the transition from the Jewish Friday to Satur- 
day (Sabbath) — in other words the time t)f sunset — is indicated 
by the ex])ression crd/S^arov iTr€<f>o)crK£v , ‘ the Sabbath shone forth.’ ’’ 
Schmiedel then propounds an ingenious hypothesis to explain 
how the author of JMatthew (aime so egregiously to misunder- 
stand Mark. The supposed dis<‘repancy arises, however, solely 
from the critic’s misunderstanding of Matthew. 

The phrases in Matt. 28 : 1 are a literal reproduction, in (.Treek 
words, of Jewish idiomatic terms for divisions of time, and to 
understand them we must go back to the language of the Pales- 
tinian tradition of the CTOspel. John Lightfoot, in a brief note 
on the verse, rightly connected oi/^e ara/SfidTmv with the Hebrew 
Aramaic ’pifiNO , the ordinary expressions 

for the time following the close of the Sabbath at sunset on Sat- 
urday; and added that 6if/4, as the equivalent of these expres- 
sions, included the whole of Saturday night. The j)hrase 

is of very common occurrence ; it may suffice here to cite 
EerakothW'^, 52“ ; Shahhath 110^, 154^'; 105“, 105^; 

Mosh ha-8hanaJi 23“ ; Jer. Berakoth 4, 1 ; Jer. Taanith 4, 1 ; 
Bereshith Rahba 10, 8f. ; 11, 1. 2; 12, (]; B^s- 

ahiin 113“; Shebuoth 18^'; cf. iUID DV Berahoth 29“. 

It always denotes a time after the end of the Sabbath, some- 
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times immediately after, e. g. in coimection with the haMalah; 
sometimes it sin^nifies Saturday night in general ; and there are 
instances in which it refers to the whole of Sunday. ‘ Thus in 
fTer. Shehiih)ii 1 we read: “Rahhi lilleazar, son of Rahbi Za- 
dok, said: We helonged to the descendants of Senaah, of Ikmja- 
niin; when the ninth of Ah hapi)ened to fall on a Sahbatlr we 
])ost])oned the fast to the following day i.e. Sun- 

day) and fasted on it, but not the Avhole day,” The same tra- 
dition is reported in Taanith 12’his follows: “ Rabbi Eleazar, son 
of Rabbi Zadok, said: I am of the descendants of Senaab [1, Se- 
naah], of Benjamin; and once when the ninth of Ah fell on a 
Sabbath, \ye ])Ostponed the fast to the following day 

1 ef. MogUlali 5'’) and fasted on it, but not the whole 
day ; for it was a festWal of onrs.” According to M. Taanith 
4, 5, the tenth of Ab was the day on which the Eenjamite fam- 
ily of Senaah had the right to bring a free-will offering of wood 
for the teni])le (see also Toa. Taanith 5 ft'.)'-. It is to be ob.- 
served that in Jer. Shekalim 4, 1, is equivalent to 

in Toa. Taanith 4, (i, Taanith The phrase 

corresponds to the common , the year after the 

Sabbatical year, the first year of the year-week [M. Shehkith 1, 
5; ;i, 8; 4, 2; 5, 0; 0, 4, etc. ; Jer. JDemai, 2, 1; Jer, ShehkitJiA)^ 
3; Mosh ha-Shanah etc.); see esi)ecially Jer. Sanhedrin, 1, 2, 
Tos, Sanhedrin 2, 1), Sa)ihedri7i T2‘\ Shekalwi 3'''‘ an intercal- 
ary month, must not be added either to the Sab]>atical year or the 
year after The counterpart of 


* The facts are succinctly and correctly stated in the Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia. s. V. Calendar (III. 502 A) ; Dalman (Qrainmatik, 197 n.) is mis- 
taken in saying of the expressions ^p'l£3N^ > 

etc. “ vom Morgengrauen ab ist die Bezeichnung unmoglich.” 

- R. Eleazar b. R. Zadok was a grown man when the temple was 
destroyed in 70 A.D.; see Weiss, Dor we-Dor^, II. 109; Bacher, Tanna- 
iten’^, I. 46 ff. This family of Senaah Ezr. 2: 35 ; Neh. 3:3; 

7 : 38 ; 3 Esd. 5 : 23) has been summarily despatched out of the world by 
Eduard Meyer (Entstehung des Judentums, 150, 154, 156) and Cheyne 
{Encyclopaedia Bibliea, II. col. 1971 f.), by what are called text-critical 
operations. Neither of the critics refers to the fact that in the first cen- 
tury after Christ there was a family or clan of this name having certain 
ancient privileges in the temple not suggested by anything in the Old 
Testament, and about the origin of which there is an independent tradi- 
tion (see Tos. Taanith, l.c.). 
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(lit. eve of Sabbatli), Friday — not merely the after- 
noon, hnt the whole day, beginning at Thursday sunset; simi- 
larly iiD^D noD in;;; nn;; , the year }>reeediug 

tile {Sabbatical year, tbe sixth of the year-week. 

The Aramaic eiiuivalent of is 

’pl^Dn ; it i s especially freijuent in the Pales- 
tinian dialect; see for example, Jer. Fesdhlm, d, l — Fr. T<(a- 
idth 1, (i; Jer. AhoJJi. Zarah T), d; Jioah hd-SIiainiIi 22'', etc. 
For the meaning Saturday night, see the story in liere.n/ilfh. 
Ilahlx/.h 63, 12, with the ])arallel Jer. Terin)i,uth ond: the Rab- 
bis of Tiberias were miraculously transported, after the close of 
the Sabbath (Knn^D nnn ’piDt^n. after the Synagogue 

service of Sunday eve) to Paneas, and at dawn were standing at 
the gate of the city. Here again there ai’e cases where the 
phrase ineludes Sunday; see especially e/cr. FesaMvi 4, l~Jer. 
Tawnilh 1, 6, where the abstention of women from work ^p*)5Kn 
(Sunday) is parallel to the abstention on IMoiulay, 
Thursday, Friday, discussed in the sequel. Com[)are also 

the year following the Sabbatical year ( = ireb. 

-Ar. Fejih 7, 3; Jer. Baha Bathru, i), 5; 
^p15N, the day after Now Year’s, Jer. Beah, 7, 3. 
A synonymous ex'pression is ^pi)DiZl, Ycr. TtrteinaJi S, d; 

cf. npQo. after the end of the year, Try. Onkelo^ 

Ex. 3d: 22, Try. Jer.,ih. For Friday the usual Aramaic name/ 
in an ex])ression formally corresponding to 

‘the going out of the Sahbath,’ is i ‘the 

coining in of the Sabbath ’ ; see Gittin 77”’ (in a list of names of 
days of the week); Shahhath 119'^; Baha Mezka d9“ 

" in the afternoon of Friday’ ; Tnanith 20'' 

‘every Friday afternoon’ ; ef. NVJV 'hV'O 
niSDl KeGmhoth 62''; NnDfil NDV Try. Jer. Cden. 

ld:13; Try. Jer. Num. 22:28; note also 

Jhrahoth 52“- IDS'*. 

The phrase Trj iTTL^warKova-r] els ylav cra^/3aTWV, also, is to be 
explained by Jewish idiom. To designate the night between 
two days the Babylonian Talmud frequently employs bUJ . Thus, 
for example, in Berakoili 4‘h the middle of the night between the 
thirteenth and fourteenth of Nisan (Ex. 11:4), 


For examples see Dalman, Grammatild, 196 ff. 
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‘IDIl'lK ’rrJJ *1D’‘7n“T ; cf . Fesahhn 4:^ ‘lD^‘?rn Nn'llN*!! 

1 ill iiiglit (jf the etc. The same expres- 
sion in Me'/u(7ioth GS^’, the night 

of the iG"‘-i7"‘, nD’:iDn nD:D£2'n ^^n‘T)^o, i7‘"-i8'’h in 
the beginning of (2a-3a) there is a diseussion about the 

word which literally would seem to mean daylight 

shine); it is linally agreed that it does not indicate a different 
time from night; it maybe explained as a dialect pecu- 

liarity or a (‘uphemistic ex])ression/ We may let the ex})lana- 
tion go for what it is worth; the fact remains that ♦nJUl, not- 
withstanding its original meaning, is used of the night, or part 
of the night. It is not, however, like comparison with 

W’hich immediately suggests itself, a name for ^ night ’ in general 
uses, ,but occurs only in such phra.ses as have, been cpioted 
above. It may be conjectured that the development of this sig- 
nitication was similar to that of followed hy the name of 

a day; as the latter, from meaning the eve of, say, the Sabbath, 
(aime to mean the whole day (Friday) whoso eveiung Avonld 
usher in the Sabbath, so hlJl.3 came to mean the night w’hose 
morning would bring in the. following day. The example.s of 
this use of it Avill have been observed, are drawn from the 

Babylonian Talmud, hut a similar idiom is well known in Syriac, 
e. g., i-“ cn-N^? A])hr., etc.; .see Payne Smith 2281; 

the Palestinian Lection ary naturally renders rfj imcjiwcrKovorri eh 
/JiLav (Ta^/3arwv, r-“^ 

The Hebrew tupdvalent of b'lJD in this use is Thus in 

'Ter. Juith'uhofh 1, 1 {ludhiihoth 5”’, TBareshith llahhali 8, 12), a 
Biblical reason for choosing Wednesday for the wedding of 
virgins, Thursday for widows, is found in the blessings in Gen. 
1 : 22, 28. The objection that these blessings belong not to 
Wednesday and Thursday, but to Thursday and Friday respec- 
tively, is answered by observing that the consummation of the 

* See Levy, Worterbxich, III. s. v. The idiom survives in mediaeval 
commentators, e. g. Eaahi on Rosh ha-Shanah 22’’ (end), ^ .OV 

n‘ 7 “ on the evening of the 30‘’>-3P‘'.” 

” Similar extensions are familiar in modern languages. In German, 

‘ Sonnabend,’ for example, has become the name of Saturday, and if we 
really mean the evening of Saturday (Sunday eve) we say ' ‘ Sonnabend 
Abend’ (cf. Aram. So ‘Morgen’ is ‘tomor- 

row,’ and for ‘ tomorrow morning ’ we say ‘ Morgen friili.’ 
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marriage oeeiu's in the iiiglit following the wedding, 

’rail * the night Wednesday-Thnrsday, 
and Thursday-Friday, respeetively. 

On IIK in this sense see also J/. Pmihiui 1:1, 

> the night preeeding the (1 IV’-I-I-*’"), P<‘s<(hiiH 3"' 

lux') “IIN*. th(» night between tlu' (SO"' and the* SO*'; 

Rok/i. /uf'~jS/itf.nah 22'', with Rashi ii/- lo(\\ hnt in ^S(ln/l^e<Jrilt. 70'' 
seems to he the night tin* 30"'; Haslu 
(Kxx. cited l)y Levy, s. v.)’’ 

If we sii])])ose that the author of our (rreek iVIatthew had as 
his source an account of the resurrection in Hebrew which ran; 
“IhS* . m- in Aramaic, 

“Ifl hIJlJ > and rendered it literally, the words oxj/e Se aa^- 
ySdreov Tjj iTn<j>(x)<rKOvcrr] eh fxmv cra^/Sdrav , be(‘ome (juite intelligi- 
ble, and are in agreement with the tradition of the other 
(xospehs that the women wamt to the tomb by night (Xtav -n-pm, 
opOpov ISa6ew<s , Trpojt, (tkotcu,? cri ovcrrj's). The only ditHculty which 
then remains is Mark’s dvareiXavTos tot) ■^Xlov . It is ])ossil)]e tlnat 
this may have originated in the desire to make clearer, or to put 
into better Greek, such an ex})ression as the rfj eTn^wKoaerr; which 
we have in iVlatthew; but this (juestion does not further coneern 
us here.“ 

Luke 23 : 54, Kat ^pepa rjv TrapaerKevrj?, Kal (rajS/SaTov CTrci^wcr/cev, is 
another example of the same idiom which we have recognized in 
Matt. 28: 1. Lightfoot, who collected several examples of TlJ<, 

, in the sense of ‘ night,’ renders, Rifjruehat 'nou^ )Sabhati. 
Perhaps the sense is rather, “and the next day was the Sab- 
bath,” cf. Mark 15:42, Kal 6\pca? yevopevyjg, irrel TrapaarKevTj, 
o ccTTtv Tcpoa-d^^aTov, We may conceive that the original of 
Luke’s altogether un-Greek phrase was something like, KOV nillli 


’ [ I find that A. Geiger, in. a review of Sachs’ Beitrage (ZDMG. XII. 
365 ; see also Judische Zeitschrift filr Wissenschaft imd Lehen, VIII. 182, 
IX. 116) explains the use of and for ‘ night ’ in a way simi. 
lar to that suggested above. He also regards sTvetpuaKsv in Matt. 28 : 1 as 
a translation of or mL “hiniiberleuchten in den folgenden Tag, 
die dem Tage vorangehende Nacht.” — For other theories see Mayer 
Lambert, REJ. XLIV. 122 f. ; W. Baoher, ib. 286. The most recent 
discussion, with full references to the literature, is by Aicher, “ im 
Sinne von Dunkelheit,” Biblisehe Zeitschrift, III (1905), 118-121.] 

® The reading avarklTMVTog (D, some Old Latin codd., Aug., al.) may be 
an attempt to diminish the disci'epanoy. 
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xmin;;-! (iieb. “iin t\^ Dvn n^m); 

iit least eTre^coo-Kcv must be accounted for in tliis way. A refer- 
ence to tbe ligliting of the Sabbatb lamps on Friday evening 
is altogether fanciful; no one would say in that case “tlie Sab- 
bath lighted np,” Init “they (])eople) kindled the 

lamps.”' 

Before leaving the subject, 1 should call attention to the sin- 
gular expression in Matt. 27: (12, rfj Se iTravpiov, •^ns eortv gera rrjv 
TrapacTKevr/v. Is ‘■‘Habhath” intentionally avoided here, by the 
circ.umloc.ution “the day after Friday?” 

4. 2 Corinthians 2:14-16. The Savour of Life or of Death. 

"On XpLcrrov euwSta ecrpiev ref deS iv rots ar(i)^op.ivot<s kol iv rot? aTroA,- 
Xvi^ivoLg , ot? ger oerp,^ ck Oavdrov et? Bavarov , ol? Se 6crp.y] e/c ^to-^? et? 

Buxtorf, Cappel, Schoettgen, and other older winters pointed 
out the resemblance of the expressitnis oo-pd] Ik Oavdrov eh Odvarou, 
e/c ^(0^9 et? ^(orjv, to the Hebrew HID 0D> D’^fl DD' deadl^”^ poison, 
life-giving medicine. The i/arallel is made the. more noteworthy 
by the fact that in Jewish literature this figure is frequently em- 
])]oyed to set forth the contrary effects of the Law rightly or 
wrongly used. Thus in Sifrd, Dent. § 45 (on Dent. 11 : 18, 
nnm)) we read: DDD HTn HDI “ The 

words of the Laiv are com])ared to an elixir of life ” ; similarly the 
Baraitha, Kiddmhin 3fA ; ef. Erubin 64=': R. Judah, b. B. Hiyya 
said: “ See how different God is from man ! A man gives a drug 
(DD) to his fellow; it is good for this and bad for that. God is 
not so; he gave the Law to Israel, a life-giving medicine for its 
whole body, as the scripture says, ‘And healing to all their 
flesh’” (Prov. 4 : 22), etc. So also in the story of the haw'-ker 
who went about the towns adjacent to Sepphoris crying. Who 
wants to buy a life-giving medicine (D^^H DD) ? and when ques- 
tioned by R. Jannai told him that he would find the prescription 
in Ps. 34 : 12-14 {Wayyikra Mabbah 16, 2). Deut. 

§ 306 (on Deut. 32 : 2) : “ R. Baiiaah was wont to say, If thou- 
doest the commandments of the law for their own sake [disinter- 
ested obedience], they are life to thee, as it is written, ‘ For they 
are life to those that find them, healing to all their flesh ’ (Prov. 
4 : 22) ; but if thou dost not do the commandments of the law for 
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tlieir own sake they cause tliy deatli, as it is Avritteii,” etc. (Dent. 
32 : 2, , interpreted ‘break one’s neck,’ as in Dent. 21 : 4). 

In Taemith. 7'‘ this sayino: of R. Banaali is reported in a slightly 
different form: “ If a man oeeii}>ies himself with the study of the 
law for its own sak(‘, his knowledge of the law is made to him a 
life-giving medicine DD ; Ih-ov. 3 : 8, ;18 and S : 35) ; if he 

does so not for their own sake [hut for his own advantage |, it is mad(‘ 
to him a deadly j)oison ” (illO DD; Rent. 32: 2, etc. as in Fi.frh). 
In Yonui 72'’ R. Joshua b. Levi asks, ‘'•AVliat is the meaning of the 
text, Tliis is tlie law which Moses set (DSi^) before the israedites V 
If a man is good(nD?) it is tnade to him a life-giving medicine 
(D^^n DD), if he is not good it is made to him a deadly poison (QD 
niD).” A similar utterance of Rabha is recorded mYoina. 1. c,. 
If a man is expert in it, etc.; cf. the parallel, SabhatJi SSb., If 
he is dexterous, etc. (See Racher, Agada der Tamiaifen-, II. 540.) 
The saying seems to have had almost ])roverbial currency at the 
beginning of the second century A.D. 

The word oergi) in Paul is not so remote as might at first 
appear; D’DD is used in the Old Testament of the odoriferous 
drugs — gums and s])iees — of which the compound incense was 
made. In the jSe])tnagint the phrase D^DD HIDp (‘incense of 
drugs’) is usually rendered by Ovjxiafm o-vvOerov, etc., but we find 
also dpogara, i^SijcrgaTa ; the latter is generally preferred by the 
later Greek translators. Berei^hith .Rohhah 10, (1 (ed. Theodor, 
p. 78 f.) (piotes from Bar Sira, psn p D’OD n‘7rn niSs 

nnp^Dn<na'^r>r^prl1 nson said ssTirt oriA- in 

Greek (Ecclus, 38:4, 7, 8: Kvpco? exTto-ev ex y^s ^ctpgaxa . . Iv 

aurots idepd'7revcr€V Kal rjp^v rov irovov avrov, p,vp£ijjbs Se ev roiirot? 7roir/cret 

gtyga. Thus D’DD are ‘drugs,’ (^dpgaxa, used,, as the case may 
be, by the physician or the perfumer. Modern etymologists 
may derive D’DD » ‘ odorifera ’ (Assyr. mmrndti, see Gesenius- 
Buhl), from a different root; but ultimate etymologies were 
not in the consciousness of those who used the language. 
Many of the drugs, medicinal and poisonous, employed in 
ancient practice had a strong smell; fragrant gums and the like 
w’-ere used as remedies. It is quite possible, therefore, as Cappel 
seems to have been the first to point out, that the singular 
expression, ‘an odor of life,’ or of death, is a more or less 
indistinct reminiscence of Hebrew phrases such as have been . 
cited above, and of the application of them to describe the 
effect of the law rightly received and obeyed, or the opposite. 
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(Jonjectfmea Tahmidica. 

5. Jubilees 34:4, 7. Zarethan- Sartabeh. 

In the story of the \var of Jacob and his sons with the Amor- *' 
ites, Jnh. 34:1-0, one of the cities whose kings were confeder- 
ated against the j)atriarc]is is Saregfin (variously written in 
tdiarles’ manuscripts, Seragan, Haragan, Srirekan, Seregan, 
Seragen; Lat. Saragan). Charles [Booh of JnMlee,^^ ]>. 202) 
tabulates the varying forms of the names of the kings in differ- 
ent sources;' on HC'ragrin (v. 4) he writes: “In the Hebrew 
autliorities the word a])])ears as Hartan. T can discover nothing 
further about it.” A coinjiarison of the sources will solve the 
problem, and at the same time perhaps throw some light on a 
disputed point of Old Testament tojmgraphy. The correspond- 
ing passage in the TestammU of the Twelve Patriarchs (Judah, 

5) has aTrrjXBoixev ets Aperav," Lat. Aretan; in the Midrash the 
name a})pears as [DID- It is obvious that in the Testaments we 
should emend ek <'S,> aperav^ and that the Ethiopic Saregan arises 
from the blunder of a Greek scribe, ISAPEPAN for SAPETAN. 
'The place is the Old Testament Sarethan ^ap6av (‘odd. 

in 1 Kings 4:12; 7:40; Euseb., Ojwinasticoa^ ed. Lagarde 2r)()„,j 
%ipdav^ vTTo KcxTo) le^ptteX ; Jerome, ih. 153,j^ Sarthan, (piae est ad 
radices lezrahelis. This comes direct from 1 Kings 4: 12, not 
from Eusebius’ knowledge of the site). 

Van de V^elde proposed to identify the site of Sarethan with 
the modern Karn Sartabeh. The i)osition agrees well enough 
with tlu' few indications in the Old Testament, according to 
which the place was included by Solomon in the same adminis- 
trative district with Beth-shean, Jezreel, and Ahel-meholah 
(1 Kings 4:12), and was on the wmst side of the Jordan valley, 
opposite Succoth (1 Kings 7:40), not far from Adam. (Josli. 
3:10), i. e. probably the modern crossing at Damieh." It is 
rightly thought to be meant by Seredah, 2 Chron. 4:17; 1 
Kings 11:26; and Sererah, Jud. 7:22. Karn Sartabeh, on a 

1 Of. the table made up by Bousset, Zeitsclirift fur die Neutestament- 
lische Wissensciiaft, I (1900). 202 ff. 

- Variants A/3era, P; hepav 0. The former an error in uncial scrij)! ; 
the latter a false correction of the unknown name. In the Armenian 
version, Conybeare (Jewish Quarterly Review, VIII. 471 fif.) notes no 
variant. Issaverdens gives Arista, with one manuscript ; four others 
collated in the Venice edition have Arita. 

® See Journal of Biblical Literature, XIII (1894), 77 ff. ; cf . Stade- 
Schwally, Kings (Polychrome Bible), on 4 : 12 and 7 : 46. 
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] )romoutoiy of nioiuitain tlivust out into tlie Jordan valky 
opposite cd-Damieli, is therefore at least in tlie neighborhood in 
^’(diich Saretlian is to be looked for. Van de Velde’s sng\gestion 
has not met much favor, cliiefly on account of the dissimilarity 
of the names.' 

Tn the various narratives of the war of the patriarchs with the* 
Aniorite kings, Haretan is named in conjunction with Tappnah, 
I lazor," (Shiloh, and Gaash, all places in the same region in which 
we gather from the Ohl Testament that Sarethan lay, and 
within a com))aratively short distance from Karn Sartabeh. 
Now, it is noteworthy that in the Testament of Judah, 5, and 
in all the Hebrew stories, the strength of (Sartan and its citadel 
and the inaccessibility of its site are dAvelt upon as though in 
this respect it was singnlar among the cities which the patri- 
archs stormed. In reading them Ave (ran readily imagine that 
the authors had Karn Sartabeli in mind. Compare, for e.vam- 
])le, the description in the Memoirs ofth.e Palestine oration 
Fund, IT. 3h(!: “The top of the mountain is a cone artificially 
shaped, like that of Jebel h’ureidis, and some 270 feet high. 
On all sides but the Avest this is ]>ractically unap])roachalde : on 
the west a trench has l)een (rut, and the saddle thus made lower. 
The slo])e of the sides is about 35°. The top measures W) feet 
from east to west and 258 feet north and south,, being an oval.” 
On this summit are the ruins of a (ritadel or castle; the town 
lay loAver down, though still in a Awry strong position. The 
summit is 370 tn. above the sea, and rises 079 m. aboAU* the Jordan 
valley.® In the Mishna, Posh Jbci-Shanah 2, 4 [Ihsephta, Posh 
ha-8hanah 2, 2), Avhere Sartabeh is named as one of the ]»eaks 
on which the signal hres for the neAV moon Avere repeated, the 
name is Avritten NlUJOID - Tlie modern Arabic name is XAiowAfii ; 


’ See e. g. Dillmaan on Josh. 3 ; 16 ; Moore on Ju(Jges 7 : 23 (p. 313) : 
Kittel, Kdnige, p. 34; Buhl, OeograpJiie, 181 ; Selbie, Dictionary of the 
Bible, s. V. Zarethan. Clermont-Ganneau is especially vehement in his 
rejection of the theory ; see Memoirs of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, II. 398 ff. 

^ Hazor is not the city of that name in Galilee, but Baal Hazor, 
modern Tell ‘A§ixr. 

® See Guerin, Samarie, 1. ff.; PEF. Memoirs, 11. 380 f., 396 f. — 
Dillmann’s objection, that a city can hardly have stood on the peak, is 
irrelevant. 
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ef. i:!bD , und see Kampfmeyer, ZDPV. XV. OU, XYI. 

53. If tlie Talmudic and jnoderii iiaines are connected with, tlie 
Old Te.stanient (query we should have an inter- 

estiufjj example of a shift of em])hatics, of the older name 
l)e(U)ming £D~D ii> later llehrew or Aramaic, and then, by an 
ecpialization in Arabic, However that may be, 

fD“lD , and ya-i ])rove that the ])honetic irregu- 

larity does not j)rohibit the identili(‘ation of Harethan with Karn 
Sarpibeh, if the toj)og’ra[)hical evidence is sufficient. 

6. Jubilees 7 : 4. 

In the descri})tiou of Noah’s sacrifice in this verse Charles 
translates: “And he i)reparcd the kid first, and placed some of 
its blood on the flesh that Avas on the altar,” etc, Littniaim, 
more e.xactly, “das Fleisch des Altars.” It is curious that 
none of the editors or translators of the hook seems to have 
hesitated at this nonsense. The goat is a sin-offering, prepara- 
tory to the holocaust; the blood belongs on the liornK of the 
altar, not on the “flesh of the altar.” The Ethiopic ser/d rep- 
resents a transcriptional error in Greek, Kpiara for Kepara, ora 
misreading by the translator to the same effect. 

It may be observed also that "VAftO, in the Ethio])ic 

version of the Old Testament renders cptc^os not only Avhen the 
Greek AVor<l stands for but A\diere the Hebrew has 
(e. g. Gen. 37:31). Charles’ translation “kid” is here mislead- 
ing; no departure from the usual ritual of the sin offering is 
implied, in which the victim was a full-grown goat. 



The JaiM7iem Booh of the An.el.ent Bword . — Bj Ethel 
Watts Mumt'ord, Now York City. 

Ietroduotioe. 

Iisr Nippon the sword is sacred. It is one of the three 
enihlems of the Shinto faith. It is named “The Son! of the 
Samurai,” and is the erahodiment of aristocracy. 

The blade symbolizes the narrow path of justice; the flat, 
square-ended handle — the “uakago”; — that slips within the 
ornamental hilt, is wrought into the semblance of a grave 
tablet, in order that “he who dies while grasping it may be 
spared evil reincarnations.” To the Japanese his sword is no 
mere bit of cleverly tempered metal, it is the work of gods; it 
is animated by spirit. 

In olden days, during the months of May and September, 
selected for the finishing of swords, because of their stability 
of temperature, the forges became temples; before their doors 
swung the rope of hemp and the fluttering ribbons of the G-ohei, 
announcing to the passer-by the presence of the Immortals. 

For the ceremony of “The Bigning of the Sword” the smith 
donned the robes of a priest, officiating as such in what was 
considered no less than miraculous birth, the new blade receiv- 
ing its soul through his prayers. 

Hence arose the legend of Muramasa. In after years it 
wrought such havoc that an imperial edict prohibited the bear- 
ing of his swords except in battle. The legend related of 
Muramasa is, that his formula of prayer craved “that his 
blades be the great destroyers.” Because of the excellence of 
his work the gods granted the petition, sending a spirit of such 
surpassing ferocity that, upon entering the swords, it demanded 
blood, and, failing to receive its rightful sustenance within a 
limited time, drove the owners to murder or suicide. The 
belief obtained such hold, and so acted upon the unfortunate 
possessors of Muramasa weapons, that crime became epidemic, 

Yoshimitsu, however, one of the earliest armorers of Japan and 
the one most famous, prayed in his forge-temple that his blades 
might be “the great defendei-s.” The soul that dwells in Yoshi- 
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mitsu’8 steel is, therefore, peaceful unless its master be threat- 
ened. There is a legend that two blades, one a Muramasa, the 
other a Yoshimitsu, were placed in a rapidly flowipg brook, a 
yard apart, upright, edges to the current. “It was seen,” the 
story goes, “that leaves, twigs and all floating things were 
attracted toward the Muramasa, and were cut in twain. Before 
»the Yoshimitsu, on the contrary, they turned aside, and were 
carried unharmed down the stream.” 

One of the Empress’s most cherished treasures is a first 
Yoshimitsu dagger. Honnami, the most renowned of living 
connoisseurs, possesses a Yoshimitsu short sword. ■ One or two- 
other of his blades are known and authenticated, but as nearly 
a thousand years have passed since the gentle-hearted smith 
passed into Nirvana, little is left of his work. 

Study of the family records of the great sword makers will 
show what appears to be surprising persistence of genius. 
Four, five, six hundred years, and, as in the case of the house 
of Munechika, nine hundred years, of uninterrupted excellence 
of workmanship. 

The explanation is simple. If the sons did not show suflioicnt 
talent to warrant inheritance of the father’s holy charge, the 
chief apprentice was legally adopted. In an unbroken line of 
genius the glory of the family name was so upheld from age to 
age. Thu.s the worthless scion of a gi'eat house could never 
wreck the edifice of his father’s fortunes, and though, doubt- 
less, justice leaned whei'e love inclined, the result of the system 
was to call forth the best efforts of all concerned. The unknovm 
apprentice might hope for the greatest prize, and all the 
inherited tendencies of the master’s children were called into 
play by every claim of ambition and jealous fear. 

In the middle ages sword-making was the only profession that 
gave claim to ennoblement. The Emperors themselves were 
smiths, and sought honor as assistants to the great makers. It 
is not uncommon to find the imperial signature upon the rough, 
file-marked iron of the nakago. In one legend, the wood gods 
gave wulling service at the anvil, while visions of the lovely 
Kwannon, the Goddess of Mercy, were wont to float above the 
roaring fires. 

Small wonder then, when the energies of gods and men were 
combined in the effort, that the sword of Japan has no superior. 
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Tile most aiitlioritative treaties on sword judgment is “The 
Complete Manual of the Old Sword,” by an unknown author, 
published ill, 1793, in Yeddo. Its carefully illustrated volume.s 
give a clear and comprelieusive re,v(.)n.e of the subject that has 
never been surpassed. In 19 — , acting upon the advice of 
Honnami, and after a six months’ search, I secured the book in 
Nagoya, iui ancient stronghold of the tSaniurai, and through » 
the kindness of Mr. Olay MacCauley, then President of the 
“ College of Higher Learning” in Tokyo, had it translated into 
English by one of the advanced students of the c.ollege. In 
presenting this rendering it has been my endeavor to correct 
and recast only what seemed absolutely necessary in order to 
make clear many passages that would otherwise remain obscure 
and involved owing to the Jajianese form of the traiislator’s 
sentences, and his curious misconception of the exact meaning 
of many words. 

I have endeavored to retain the individual quality of this 
product of Oriental science, its quaintness and reverence, per- 
mitting many faults of construction and even of grammar to 
remain in the text rather than interfere with an interesting and 
unconsciously enlightening point of view. The catalogues of the 
“ Nakago ” and the “ Book of Grenealogies ” have been omitted, 
owing to the difficulty of reproducing upwards of three hundred 
necessary illustrations. 

The ‘names of eras herein given do not tally 'with the com- 
monly accepted list as given by Murray, If this is the fault of 
the translator’s difficulty in rendering Japanese sounds into 
English form, or whether it has a deeper significance connected 
with the division of time as concerns the epochs of sword-making, 

I do not know, but of the two hundred and eighty odd eras in-e- 
ceding the publication of the book, less than twenty bear anj^ 
resemblance to Murray’s list. 

Of the status of the Honnami in 1793 the book leaves no 
doubt, and to-day the words could only be rewritten and under- 
lined: the family still exercises the art of sword judgment and 
the head of the house is alone allowed the j^rivilege of certifying 
the sword which successfully passes his rigorous examination, by 
inlaying the maker’s name in gold or lacquer upon the nakago. 

The elder Honnami holds the blue-book of weapons, the 
Gotha of blades. He lives unpretentiously in a suburb of 


■4 
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Tokyo, surrounded by bis collection of i^riceless weapons — the 
inherited quintessence of swoi’d lore. He is the judge from 
whose decision thei'e is no appeal. 

According to the gejierally accepted order of precedence, the 
greatest of ancient swordsiniths are: the first Yoshimitsu (13th 
century) ; Masaniune (14th century) ; Murarnasa (14tli century) ; 
Hisakune (13tli century); Yoshihiro (14th century); Kuniyoshi 
(13th century); and Sadamune (13tli century). Arikuue (12th 
century) and the first Muuechika (11th century) are in a special 
class. The “modern” makers of note are Sada, Ymsushiro, and 
Sukehiro. Of the work of these early makers not one example 
of the tAventy-eight grouped in the first order of merit is public 
property in America. . A few are in private collections. 

Purchasers are often misled by a display of magnificent 
mounting. Seldom, indeed, does such a scabbard contain a 
“true” blade. The impoverished Samurai, as want compelled 
them to part' with their heirlooms, sold piecemeal the sword- 
furnishings of gold and silver, wrought iron, and delicate inlay, 
always hoping for the intervention of some happy chance to 
save them “their soul.” When at last the blade itself had to 
go — and many a case of harakiri attested the bitterness of the 
loss — it left its destitute owner in a plain case of wood, 
unadorned save for its name in red or black writing. As each 
sword must be individually fitted out, no two being exactly 
similar, it is readily seen that gorgeousness of mounting would 
indicate that the weai^on had been sold complete, which was 
seldom the fate of one of the ancient masterpieces, that were 
loved, worshipped and treasured from generation to generation. 

COMPLETE MANUAL OF THE OLD SWOHD. 

IlSTTRODUCTION ON THE METHOD OE THE SwOED JUDGMENT. 

Main possesses a natural intelligence whereby he is enabled to 
guess the form of a thing by hearing the sound it produces, or 
divine its meaning by seeing only its shajse. Our judgment of 
a sAAmrd is reasoned in like manner: we first become familiar 
with the marks of a sword A, and when we aifterward recog- 
nize these signs in a sword B, we conclude that A belongs to 
the same class as B. There are, however, two varieties of dif- 
ferentiation. One is the individual peculiarities of the produc- 
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tion of each maker. ' The other is the accidental ^personality of 
each sword. For instance, whatever clothes they may put on, 
we can recogume our intimate friends, if we see but a gesture, 
or a backward glance, while we fail to remember mere acquain- 
tances. So it will be most necessary,’ in the case of the sword, 
that we should remember the difference between the changing 
clothes and the body within them. Wc are often inclined to 
pass a hasty judgment even without distinguishing between a 
“ midare ” or “ straight edge,” when a sword resembles closely 
one we know well, or when it bears some peculiar ornament, 
which tradition ascribes to a certain maker. But in such a case 
we judge from its clothes and not by the true method of sword 
judgment, which is the veiy oi:) 2 )osite in every way of vague 
supposition. 

The difficulty of judgment will be seen from the fact that 
there are many kinds of “straight edge,” all of them ap 2 )arently 
the same. It is the object of a sword judge to minutely discern 
these variants. For the convenience of beginners, we have 
attached, in the following pages, some illustrations of the 
important marks of such swords. 

ON THE PRAOTimfi OE THE JUDGMENT. 

Keep always in your memory the following three details : 
(1) the names of all provinces and their situation; (2) the names 
of all eras from the era of Daido, in their successive order; (3) 
the complete list of swords. (It is very awkward to consult the 
book every time you have a blade to examine.) 

When you examine a sword, always hold it lengthwise, I'loint 
uj)ward, and in such a position that the light, coming over your 
shoulder, will shine on its blade, for thus you may see it most 
clearly. Look closely, inch by inch, from hilt to point, first on 
the outside (right hand) and then on the inside, examining it on 
its plane (taira), ridge (shinogi), back (mune), etc. Consider 
well whether it is ‘gunome,’ or ‘choji’ or a sakagokor^ ’ ■ 
(reverse line), in case it is a ‘ midare,’ or whether it has ‘ feet ’ 
or not. Should it belong to the straight edge class, observe 
also the character of its ‘ uehiyokentsuri ’ (boiling marks), and 
its ‘glory,’ Then select from the list you have kept in your 
mind that class to which 3 mu think it bears the greatest resem- 
blance. Compare each peculiarity of that class with the blade 
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in hand, and never ignore any unsatisfactory detail, however 
great the resemblance may be in other respects (althoiigh in 
many cases one’s first impression is correct). Never neglect to 
examine each part searchingly until you have finished, for if 
you do not carefully study its back or edge, you may fail to 
notice its scars. If the refiection of light is inconvenient, you 
may examine the blade slantingly. Always touch the sword 
witli a wrapper; never touch it with your sleeves, and you 
ought to keep the hilt and scabbard covered with a wrapper. 
Never let the blade touch its scabbard either when you withdraw 
it or when you return it to its case. (Besides this, there are 
inauy things to be observed.) Express your opinion only after 
you have sheathed the blade. 

The short sword must not be judged in the same manner as 
the long sword. The same swordsmith often makes the one dif- 
ferently from the other. One, for instance, being ‘ midare ’ and 
the other the “ straight edge.” Beginners must take the great- 
est care not to judge the long sword from the marks of the short 
sword, for some swordsmiths forged only the long sword, while 
others made a specialty of the short blade. 

Knowledge concerning the whetting is very necessary, for 
without it good judgment is utterly impossible, since in many 
eases the true nature of the stuff-iron, or the presence of scars, 
etc,, is concealed by whetting. 

Examine as many swords as possible, for practice makes for 
perfect judgment, and during your investigation put a wu-apper 
around the nakago (that part of a sword which enters the handle), 
which bears the inscription of the maker’s name. Examine the 
blade twice, thrice, or even to the fifth time, asking yourself 
whether your judgment is correct, or nearly so, or possibly 
wrong in regard to its origin. Be careful not to express an 
unordered opinion, but judge according to the rules of the edge, 
structure, etc. To say that “I think it resembles some work I 
saw somewhere,” is awkward; and instantly to guess the maker 
of a work with- which you are already acquainted is no glory, 
not because you may not hit upon it rightly, but because you 
do not judge it according to rule. You will never, judge cor- 
rectly if you do not work according to rule. Never make a 
strained judgment, but answer honestly according to your study 
of the blade. If you had examined ten swords and conclude 
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that all of them belong to Nagamitsu, then you must answer: 
“ They are made by Nagainitsu never temper your judgment 
by your supposition that it is impossible there should be so great 
a number of ISTagamitsu’s works in one place. Be not dazzled 
by splendid ornament, nor scorn poor appurtenances. Having 
no thought of the owner, and receiving no inlluence from mere 
supposition, keep) ^mur eyes and mind hxed upon the marks of 
the blade. 

When you meet with a sword that you cannot judge at all, 
confess frankly that you cannot judge. There are numbers of 
unknown swords whose makers even Honnami cannot determine. 
It would be most ridiculous to paass your judgment on such a 
sword from mere guess woi'k. 

The ‘ straight ’-edged sword must-be judged exclusively by 
the rule of the straight edge, and the ‘ midare ’-edged sword by 
that of the ‘midare.’ If you meet with uncommon work, it is 
not proper to judge at once by the rules of exoep)tion, for you 
must first judge it by the general rules. Onh'- when there are 
some striking marks of dissemblance may you use the rules of 
exception. Suppose wo saw a short sword, having the charac- 
teristics of Hasebe Nobushige, but straighter and narrower than 
was his customary form. One man will at once judge it to be 
Hasebo’s work, but another will say: “It is the work of Iliro- 
masu of the province of Sagami,” and upon being told that his 
judgment is wrong, will say: “Although its structure is differ- 
ent, it may belong to Hasebe.” In this case the latter is the 
better judge. For the sword having the more vital characteris- 
tic marks of the class from the province of Sagami, it will be 
great shame to the first judge should it turn out to be Hasebe’s; 
but not so with the second judge. Infer other things from this 
instance. Never judge carelessly, nor strive to obtain the 
admiration of others, for the existence of such a feeling is to be 
considered as a proof of unskillfulness. 

THIlSrGS TO BE REMEMBERED SWORD-JUD GHENT, 

Beginners desire too ardently simply to determine the name 
of the maker; so much so that they are often misled by a falsi- 
fied inscription. The judgment of the sword, however, is far 
more difficult than that of any other article. Old swoi’ds are 
often so rubbed and worn that it is impossible to discern their 
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traits, which may have been -modified, moreover, by good or bad 
whetting. Besides, although there are many thousands of sword- 
smiths, we may be acquainted with only a few. It is necessary, 
therefore, for beginners to copy and keep records of the struc- 
ture, lines, inscriptions, etc., of each sword they examine. The 
works made by the first and second classes are most difficult, 
for, notwithstanding the limited number and the splendid marks 
of structure and inscription, the first works differ in the most 
minute points. Inferior works have no constant mark which 
can be considered characteristic of any particular maker. 

If the edge has no ‘feet’ or no ‘midare’ but has a great 
degree of nobilit}', then it is generally made by either Awada- 
guchi, Rai Tayema, Kanenaga, Senjuin, Yukimitsu, Shintogo, 
Old Miike, Sairen, Yukihira, or ISTagamitsu, and sometimes b)’' 
Nobukuni, Yoshinori, Tenkai, Shitsu Kake, Kagemitsu, XInjo 
Zenju, Aoye, etc. If its nobility is slight, although it possesses 
boiling woody grains, it is made by TJnatsu or Hojeu, or bj’' 
Shimada, Seki, or Nid. If its ridge (shinogi) is high, by 
Mikoro; if its appearance is good iu no part, by the old Nami- 
hira, Imka, Kagenaga, or Fuyuhiro, or Later Bizen; and if its 
appearance is bad and the ‘boiling grain’ is not noble, by Kon- 
gobyoye, Takata, or Kanafusa. The full details are given in 
the chapter on the classification of edges. 

Whenever a blade has ‘ feet,’ it belongs to the class of Aoye; 
and if it has “little midare,” it belongs either to the Old and 
Middle Bizen or to Mihara, Namihira, etc. Other details are 
given in the fdllowing chapters. Take care not to confound 
the edge that has small ‘feet,’ with the straight edge which 
resembles it very closely. 

One class of ‘ midare ’ called ‘ Hotare midare,’ is composed of 
many varieties which all boil very irregularly. These are 
chiefly made by the Masamune school.. We can only distin- 
guish their provinces and ages, the inakers’ names being lost. 

Another class, called “ Choji midare,” chiefly appears in the 
works of Ichimoji; if it has ‘ boiling grains ’ it may be the work 
of Yoshiiye, Sadatoshi, Awadaguchi, Rai Kuniyuki, etc. ; yet 
if its ‘boiling grains’ are scanty, and it has rich glory (‘Rioi,’ 
the shining appearance of the blade), it is of the Bizen school; 
if it is of the ‘small Choji,’ then it belongs among the products 
of Old Bizen. The works of Bizen and Kyo are easily con- 
founded. 
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Another class, ‘ Gnnome midare,’ is the chief characteristic of 
the work of the Bizen class, and Sehi, or of Yamato, Kaga, 
Iwari, Bungo, and Takata, or of Utsu, Hojin, and Yamihira. 

Works hj Aoyo, whether they he of ‘midare’ or of ‘small 
feet,’ always have the ‘ Saka’ (reyerse line), and this is also the 
case with the work of Samoji and Ichimoji. 

The ‘ hitatsnra ’ edge cannot bo found among swords of the 
hi'st class, and that of tlie common and middle works has no 
admirable character. Although this sort of edge appears in the 
works of Hiromitsn and Ilasebe, which are much recommended 
in the old books, and although the work of these masters is 
undoubtedly superior, still the Hitatsura edge is undeniably 
undignified. 

■ Works of the Bizen class have unequal ‘ midare,’ which is 
seen to increase toward the hilt and to diminish at the 2 '>oint. 
Some of the Ichimoji blades have their greatest width at the 
middle, and possess some ‘little midare,’ as is also the ease with 
the swords of Rai Ivuniyuki and Kunitoshi. Generally speak- 
ing, the works of the Bizen class have scant ‘boiling grains,’ 
but rich ‘ glory ’ and frequently have the soft edge at the ‘ cap ’ 
(‘boshi,’ the 2 >oint). 

Works of the Sagami class never have a soft-edged cap, 
attention being concentrated in the point. Of course, there are 
some works exceptionally executed; but each bears some unmis- 
takable characteristic of its maker. 

There are many swordsmiths who bear the same name. They 
may belong either to the same century or to a different age, so 
that it is difficult to distinguish among them. 

The short sword is commonly called Kusungobu (9.5 inches), 
although we always include it in the 7 or 8 inch class. We may 
also term them Kowakizashi (small waist sword). 

As for ornamental figures, some were carved at a later period, 
and others by contemporary, but by different hands, so that 
they do not necessarily offer determining jjroof. Despite this, 
however, some peculiarities may be traced in each of them. It 
is noteworthy that some of them have had their shapes modified 
afterward. 

There are many different sorts of the skin (or coat) of the 
blade, like the Masame (regular woody lines), the Itarne (irreg- 
ular woody lines), or the Pear-Skin, which has spots like a 
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section of that fruit. (The higher quality of the Pear-skin 
is called Kenzan skin.) Among the swords of the Itame, those 
are the best whose iron is dense, and among whose wmody 
grains silvery lines are visible. Some have the minute boiling- 
marked skin among their woody lines. The color of such work 
is often heightened by whetting and polishing, but the glaring 
color of the common sword shows the stiffness of the iron. The 
brightness of re-heated swords is somewhat lacking in moist 
and dewy quality. Here lies danger of great confusion. Those 
which have the woody skin are somewhat inferior in (juality, the 
superabundant presence of this texture indicating the softness 
of the iron and imperfection of hammering. Some works have 
a very rough skin like the bark of a pine-tree, and such a sword, 
is not good, even if the effect be the result of rude whetting. 
The edge of some blades cannot be discerned, owing to the 
presence of spots, and such works are not generally fit to use, 
as is the case with many swords of Sukesada, etc. There are 
also some blades whose marks have been purposely erased by 
whetting. The best skin is fine, silky, and beautiful, 

“Good work” has different meanings, be it of the first or 
second class. It is like the' good weather of the seasons. We 
sa}^ it is good weather when, in spring, it is balmy and rich ; 
good weather in autumn, when calm, and in winter, when it is 
exceptionally warm. Meanings differ as the seasons differ. 
Mow the good works of the modern swords (‘shinto’ — new 
sword) are like the good weather of summer, calm, warm, and 
not at all cloudy; while the work. of the ancient skillful maker 
is spring-like, being dewy and transparent as regards the iron; 
and distinguished by an ineffable character of j)i'of^^ndity. 
This is the secret part of sword-judgment which needs your 
careful consideration. — If you examine only the outer marks of 
structure and do not take into account the whole character of 
the sword, it is like enquiring about the genealogy of a man, 
and failing to ascertain the quality of his soul. 

SOME, REMARKS OK SWORDS; SCARS OR SWORDS. 

In order to straighten a sword which is too much curved, the 
smith sometimes hammered the ridge from the hilt to the top 
on both sides of the blade, thus straightening it by extending 
the ridge. It is impossible, however, to modify the shape of a 
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sword .whioli is heated on its back (munegake), for if a sword 
has a flaw in its interior, its point will be broken by much beat- 
ing. 

In order to curve a su'^ord which is too straight, the smith 
applies a red-hot copper bar to its back, and when the color of 
its ridge changes to purj)le, he dips it gradually into water from 
the edge to the point. Re]>ctition of this process will finally 
bend the blade. Some warp in a short time; others never warp. 
Strong-edged swords that warp very rapidly sometimes split in 
the edge, and soft-edged swords never warp. Remember that 
the poorly made sword warps but little, and has a very inferior 
appeai’ance in its welded edge. 

However celebrated may be the maker of a re-heated swoi*d, 
it has no value. Such a sword has as its condemnation a differ- 
ent color in its skin, crossing obliquely at its hilt (which, 
however, will vanish by whetting), and its cap shows no nobil- 
ity. Both sides differ in character; the skin is rough and loose 
(with a few exceptions its iron not at all moist) ; its edge is 
hard and difficult to polish, and its ‘boiling grain’ glaring and 
gloomy; all its features deformed and unbeautiful, even after 
it is polished. If it be very skillfully re-heated, its skin, etc., 
may seem very splendid, especially after the lapse of fifty or 
oiie hundred years, when it is cleared from the marks of heat- 
ing. It still retains, nevertheless, some ghastly traces which 
assure us it is useless. There are also some other swords of the 
same kind whose point only is re-heated for two or three inches 
in order to fill in a lack of welded edge. Such swords gen- 
erally have no Kayeri; and their caps are disgraceful and arti- 
ficial. Their welded edges are also very vague, which shows 
that they are disfigured by polishing. 

Take great care not to overlook any scars, though often they 
are half concealed by whetting; and do not mistake rust for a 
scar. 

All soars in the ‘ caj) ’ must be avoided, whether they be 
‘ moon’s rings,’ ‘ bird’s bill,’ or ‘ crow’s beak.’ ‘ Back split ’ and 
‘ vertical split ’ are not so objectionable, the former appearing 
frequently in the works of Kongobyoye, etc. 

‘Corner stain,’ ‘barren ground’ and ‘edge stain’ may be 
tolerated if they do not appear in large quantities. 

A slight protuberance or depression, if slight, may be con- 
cealed by whetting (which may occasionally cause it), so that 
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it will not be objectionuble, if it is not great. Examine well, 
however, whether it is shallow or deep. 

A ‘ knot ’ is produced by imperfect hammering, and never 
appears in superior work. 

‘Buried metal’ was not ill thought of in ancient times, but 
it is to be avoided, since the depth of the scar cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

‘ Stain ’ on the edge if slight must be allowed, and is charac- 
teristic of almost all works of Kunimune, Morinaga, and others. 

If tbere be any split in the boundary of the Avelded edge, it 
is called ‘ G-lory’s split’ (Nioigire). You may clearly detect 
it by looking at it obliquely, or better still, by the light of a 
lamp. This split is to be avoided. 

If the surface of the edge is uneven, the iron of the lower 
l^art is generally soft, or else its welding is incomplete. 

‘ Edge split ’ and ‘ shinaye ’ must not be allowed. Both are 
scars transversely made. If it is massed in one place it is called 
‘ centipede shinaye.’ Shinaye of the back and ridge may gen- 
erally be cut away. ‘Vertical split’ is sometimes concealed 
by the chisel. However much the shinaye is reduced by the 
chisel, it will still be seen when it is whetted. Some hold that 
scars of the ridge and back are worse than those of the edge, 
because the iron forms, as it were, the backbone of the sword. 
Others claim that edge or steel scars are more fatal than that of 
the iron, because it is the edge which bears the brunt of battle. 
Both are right, since either defect will occasion the breaking of 
the sword when in action. Strictly speaking, even inscriptions 
and figure carving may have the same result. If the iron is too 
soft, it may bend; if it is too hard, it is liable to break. These 
are important points requiring careful attention on the part of 
swordsmiths. 

‘Arrow scar’ is not objectionable; we ought rather to admire 
it. It is a mark left by an arrow’s head, and resembles the 
slight puncture left by the stroke of a drill. 

‘ Clash ’ is not a soar, but a mark produced by the clashing of 
blades. Among superior swords, eight or nine out of ten bear 
‘clash.’ Beware, however, of those swords whose ‘shinaye’ is 
so disguised as to resemble ‘clash.’ 

Such are the scars that can be seen on the surf&,ce. Some- 
times a new flaw will appear during the whetting, and at other 
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times old scars will disappear through whetting. If a sword 
has no outward flaw it is treated as having no scar. Although 
it is not good to cut away the ‘vertical split,’ etc., b}’’ the 
chisel, yet it cannot be called bad, as it modifies any unsightli- 
ness. These scars are sometimes concealed by figure carving. 
Only a few of the celebrated works are without scars. Thus a 
little ‘edge stain,’ ‘vertical split,’ etc., are to be tolerated. 
‘ Broken edge ’ was not disliked in ancient times. It is a ques- 
tion whether we may pass ‘broken edge’ when it is split. But 
we may safely say it will not be as objectionable if the injury is 
slight. Victory is often gained by a sword whose edge is 
broken. It is not right to admire the ancient sword having no 
sear. It should show its marks of service. In the case of 
modern work, it is different. It should be flawless. 

ON TH3S WHETTING. 

As the whole appearance of a sword may depend upon the 
mode of- whetting, we must select the most honest and skillful 
workman. A good whetter will work upon, a sword as long as 
may be necessary, repeating the process until the blade is per- 
fectly finished ; but a dishonest wJietter thinks only how he may 
save his labour, and will omit the proper processes; when and 
wherever he thinks it will be overlooked by an unpractised cus- 
tomer, he will betray his trust. The general features of a 
sword are thus deformed to such an extent that precious mount- 
ing may be irrevocably injured. There are many whetters of 
this class who will heat the edge when it is too hard; who will 
whet away without caring whether or not they injure the edge; 
who will not obliterate scars and protubei’ances and spots upon 
the blade; only whetting away the obvious rust. The most 
important parts to be treated by whetting are the angle of the 
small ridge, the shape of the cap, the part near the hilt, and the 
body of the blade. These may be carried by the skillful 
whetter to the highest degree of perfection. Even the sword 
two or three feet long may have its appearance modified to an 
extent- of two or three inches. To “make the irregular even” 
is, however, the chief care of the whetter, who must not injure 
the edge while polishing the body, or stain the body while 
M^hetting the edge. There are some qualities of iron which are 
very difficult to finish, requiring constant labour for twenty to 
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forty clays. My teacher once told me that he knew of a sword, 
most i^erfectly finished, which required fifty days of whetting ! 
Thus 3^ou will understand how difficult it is to get a sword 
whetted for a limited sum of money when the labour required 
must differ so greatly according to the nature of the blade. 

These are my brief remarks on wdietting, but, as this subject 
is most abstruse, you must continue its special study under 
your own teacher. 

AUTHORITY OR THK SWORD JUDUE. 

There are many books concerning the secrets of sword-judg- 
ment. Some from the hands of skillful judges. They contain 
much, however, that is inexplicable, and no rule can be adopted, 
however skillful its author, if it contradicts the rules established 
by Honnami, for Honnami is the established authority on the 
sword to this day.“ In the time“ of Hideyoshi there lived a man 
called Ikeda Sanxayemon, who was a very skillful judge of 
swords. He issued his certificate under the title of Honnami 
Kosetsu, inlaying the name of the maker with his own in gold 
or in red lacquer, on the nakago, having no inscription, as is the 
custom to this day. Although at that time there lived many 
celebrated judges, Honnami was the best and most renowned. 
There lived also Miyoshi and Hosokawa, whose secrets I have 
received, but the books written by them are very difficult to 
understand, their style being archaic and confused. There have 
been many changes since their epoch. There was no polishing, 
rubbing, etc., the process of whetting being closed with the 
jiresent ‘ middle whetting,’ Although there was some improve- 
ment in the time of Kohb, the grandson of Kosetsu, it was but 
the rude polishing of the ridge, so that all the modes of finish 
by which the iron is modified and the body is rubbed and bright- 
ened, etc., are later developments and inventions of the house 
of Honnami. Thus, if we were ignorant of the rules of Hon- 
nanii and contented ourselves with the books of the ancients, we 
should fall into gross errors. There have also been gradually 
discovered certain methods of whetting by which dishonest 
workmen are enabled to finish their work by shorter processes, 
so that the old sword may be made to appear new, an inferior 
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one to be noble, good characteristics may be disguised, and 
objectionable marks made to appear excellent; all this simply 
from the manner of whetting. Consequently we must carefully 
study the modes of whetting and accumulate experience on this 
point, which, however, cannot be perfectly realized without 
actual practice in whetting. There are twelve families of the 
house of Honnami, and all are actpiainted with the inodes of 
whetting. Maii}^ skillful men of the house successively made 
observation from their own experience, and these are now 
handed down as the established rules. Every student of the 
sword must study these rules. There are indeed some men who 
are ignorant of them, although they are sometimes able to deter- 
mine the name of the maker correctly. This must not be thought 
strange, for when we ask such men the characteristics of that 
maker they are always unable to answer. They are like those 
doctors who sometime cure diseases though they are wholly 
ignorant of medical science. We must he careful, on the other 
hand, not to depend solely upon books, thus neglecting practice. 
It is needless to say that however well the rules are studied, skill- 
ful judgment cannot be gained without experience. We must 
neglect neither practice nor rules. 

O^r THE SELECTIOX OF THE SWOlU). 

As the sword will be judged differently by men of different 
interests, you must be very careful in its selection. Some are 
foolish enough to pass judgment on a sw6rd which they cannot 
really understand, others will not speak the truth although they 
see it. The merchant may speak falsely in order to sell his wares. 
If a blade belongs to some nobleman, or if it is appreciated as a 
family treasure, or if the possessor is very proud of its supposed 
qualities, the true judgment will often be withheld through 
courtesy. When you would have any sword truly judged, you 
must commit it unreservedly to a judge of absolute sincerity. 

There are some swords which have the inscription of one 
maker while they are unanimously regarded as the work of 
another swordsmith. In such cases the decision of the judges 
must stand. The’sword is made by the power of fire and water, 
and its quality is stable. We ought to admire any happily 
made work though it come from the forge of an inferior maker. 
The product of a workman does not always reach one standard. 
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So if the work is not perfect, we must depend upon the decision 
of the judges. We therefore append a cei'tificate to each sword, 
to show in what manner and for what reasons the value of the 
blade has been determined. If one issues a dishonest certificate, 
the crime committed b);^ such a mau is indeed great. As Hon- 
nami is the surest authority, we recommend all who wish swords 
to consult with him. 

ON THE NAME ‘SWOED.’ 

The ancient name of the sword was ‘tashi’ (great cutter). 
The name ‘katana’ Avas adopted more recently in contradistinc- 
tion to ‘wakizashi’ (waist sword), that is, short sword. The 
latter is always characterized by the absence of ornamental 
metal at the tip of its scabbard, there being no difference 
between the blades. 

Linguistically, the original meaning of the sword was “ to 
come,” that is to say, “ to come to the proper place by cutting.” 
It is written in a book entitled “Domeiki,” that “we cannot 
ascertain what was the shape of the ancient SAVorcl although it 
is said that the Emperor Hwoang first moulded a sword from 
the copper of Mt. Shu.” At all events, the present sword has 
a far different shape from the sword of ancient times. 

GLOSSARY OP TERMS. 

Ukiibi type: thin back. 

Shobu type: ridge type, without sides, and with a thin back. 

Plain type: some are bent and some straight; the cutting 
edge is termed fukura. 

Short sword: 1. shaku (more than 12 inches) long. 

Middle-sized sword : from 1.03 to 1.75 shaku in length; 
of the ridge type, etc. 

Sword : more than two shaku in length. 

Modified halberd: of various lengths. 

Old Bizen : The smiths before the era of Geurei. 

Kuitashi: from l.Oo to 1.95 shaku in length. 

Great short sword: from 1.08 to 1.99 shaku in length. 

Tashi: commander’s sword of different forms but modeled 
upon the lines, of bisection of the riken (double-edged lance 
point). 

Kiriha : a sword with an edge like that of a small knife. 
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Kosorimono: works of IsTagafiine from tlie era of Aei to that 
of Eiwa. ■ 

The sword form is derived from the hisection of the hoken 
(leaf-shaped double edged lance form). 

The “length” of a sword is the meaKSure of the blade from 
the point to the hilt — the length of the nakago being disre- 
garded. 

The sword is composed of a highly temjDered iron body to 
which a steed edge is welded. The best work has a white edge- 
and blue body, “Middle” work shows a blue edge and black 
iron, and inferior blades, a black edge and white iron, although 
the nature of the metal must naturally differ according to 
country and the different methods of each swordsmith. 

Works of the high ridge. 

Mihara, Nio, Yamato class, etc. 

Works of the wide furrow. 

Miike, Yamato class, Kiyotsuna, Mitsutada, Unji, Sukezane. 

Works of the thick hack. 

Yamato class, Yoshimitsu, ICagemitsu, Kagemasa, Miike, 
Nobukuni, Sa, Seiren, etc. 

Works hming decorations earned near the center of the hlade. 

Kuuitsima, Kanehira, Masatsune, hTorimune, Ichimoji class, 
Kaganitsu class, Chikamura, Heianju, Shiga class, etc. 

Works having the round hack. 

Hasebe, Mihar^, Miike, Masamune, Sukezane, Aojm, Kimi- 
yashu, Magamitsu, Kanahira, Tomonari, Kobukuni, Fuyuhiro, 
Nid, Kogawa, Kagashird. 

Works of the triangidar hack. 

Also called “ Shinn o Mune” (true back), chiefly seen in the 
works of the Kyd, Yamato and Sagami classes. 

“ Cap ” or point. 

In the Yamato class it is closely welded. In the Seki class 
it is rounded, and in the Bizen class it is pointed. There are of 
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€ourse exceptions. In the Sagami class it is widely and strongly 
welded. 

Jifu . — The skin marks left by welding: they consist of regu- 
lar or irregular woody lines, “pear-skin,” etc. Its character- 
istics vary according to the province of the SAvordsmith. 

Utmri . — ShadoAvy marks in the plain, sometimes in the whole 
of tlie blade, seen in the Bizeu class, and especially in the Avork 
of Kauemitsu. 


liOILING MARK. 

This is sometimes seen on the plain, but its quantity and 
quality differ according to the work. Although it is character- 
istic of superior work, it is also seen in the inferior grades. 
The ‘ boiling ’ in the latter class is angular and crowded, 
besides being indistinct and dull, while the boiling mark of the 
superior grade resembles the finest lacquer surface, strewn with 
silver poAvder. This mark is seen either on the edge or the 
boundary of the welded edge. The ‘welded back’ and ‘Yu- 
bashiri’ generally has the ‘ boiling,’ and whether it is abundant 
or scanty, a bright boiling mark is regarded as the best. 

GLORY. (nIOI.) 

ITazy rays pouring forth from the boundary of the edge to 
its margin and found in the superior grades, but, not in the 
lower. Although it occurs in the middle grade, it is irregular 
and uneven, while the deep gloiy enclosing the boiling mark is 
seen only in the best work. 


OHIKEI. 

A brilliant woody texture differing both from sunagashi and 
from jifu, and seen only in the best grades. 


LIGHTElSriNG. 

Like jifu, but more brilliant and glittering; seen chiefly in 
the boundary of the edges in the highest grades. 

UCHIYOKE, 

Something like the Avelded edge, boiled finely, and occurring 
here and' there outside the edge. 
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SUNA&ASHl. 

A boiling mark like strewn sand, occurring both on and 
abont tbe edge. 


YUIIASiriBT. 

Sometliing like tbe welded mark, eitlier boiled or unboiled, 
occurring on tbe back, ridge, and plain. 

XOTJOS OP CERTAIN .SWORDSMITIIS, 

Tbe naginata (balberd) was first made by Yaraato Sadamnne, 
in tbe second year of Kwanji. All tbe naginatas made by 
Tajima Hoseiji have tlieir points softly tempered, in order to 
avoid their breaking. For 250 years after tbe age of ITogen, 
or Heiji, manjr celebrated ai'tists ajspeared in tbe house of 
Icbimoji, including Norimune, Sukemnne, and others. Fuknoka- 
(or Yosbioka)-Ichimoji is a somewhat inferior worker. Accord- 
ing to the old book, some of their works are not signed with 
the name of Ichimoji, while many of Fukuoka’s blades bear the 
inscription, “a native of Yoshioka.” The nakago of the Bizen 
class, made about the age of Oei, is generally short, as is also 
the case with some halberds of Naotsuna, Tomokuni, Nio, and 
others. The angular shape of the nakago is derived from the 
shape of the sotoba (grave-board), so that by grasping it the 
owner may not be doomed to the thi'ee evil paths of transmigra- 
tion. 

It is said that Masamuue did not inscribe his name, believing 
no sword could be made which might be mistaken for his own. 
Yoshimune, on the other hand, inscribed the letters of his name 
so no one might know which part was written first and which 
last. His earlier blades have the initial of his name Avith a 
small letter, but afterwards he inscribed in larger figures : the 
later works are superior. There are many traditions of the 
master. Some maintain that the length of his nakago is 4.2 
sun. (See the chapter on the list of the nakagos.) 

‘ Kurikara ’ is the figure of a dragon entwined on the sword 
and di'awn in the shape of a Sanskrit letter. 

. When Rai Kuniyuki was young he inscribed himself as 
‘ Kunitoshi,’ but after the birth of his son Magotaro, he gave 
this name to the latter, and signed himself Kuniyuki. In fear 
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lest his blades should be confounded with those of his father, 
Magotaro inscribed his name as Rai Kunitoshi after his thirty- 
eighth year, calling himself Rai Minamoto Kunitoshi from his 
sixty-second to his one hundred and fifth year. Notwithstand- 
ing this, there are two varieties of blade bearing the name of 
Kunitoshi, one being the early woi'k of Kuniyuki, and the other 
the younger productions of Rai Kunitoshi. . The secret details 
of this matter can be transmitted only orally. 

The works of Yukihira, suruamed Kisliindaya (the Devil), 
have the nakago narrow and thin, with an ‘oblique file’ and an 
angular head, while the upper part of the menuki hole (through 
which the pin holding scabbard handle is secured) is cut by the 
file. Having his residence in the provinces of Bungo, he 
inscribed himself “Yukihira of the province of Bizen.” While 
he was living in a mountainous village, a devil disguised as a 
boy came and asked him to make a sword 27 sun in length. 
After receiving it and killing his enemy, the boy served Yuki- 
hira and helped him make his swords. Once he gave Y'ukihira 
a great mass of iron which was brought to his house by seven • 
or eight men. When Yukihira was sick, the boy made many 
dozen swords by himself and inscribed them with his master’s 
name. He then said to Yukihira that he wished him to sell 
these swords himself, and to live comfortably with the money 
he should get for them,- while, having served Y'ukihira for three 
years, he must return to his original home. Thereupon he sud- 
denly disappeared, and when Y'ukihira sold these swords it was 
thought the boy was a demon (Kishin), so that they gave 
Yukihira the nickname “Kisliindaya.” Some say he lived in 
Yamato, There were three men of the name of Y'ukihira. The 
life history of the second greatly resembled that of the first, 
though he lived 470 years later; but the history of the third 
Yukihira is unauthentic and vague. 

Yukihira was born in Bungo in the era of Tengo. When he 
was 41 years old, he was banished to Kozuke for some crime. 
He returned to his country after the lapse of 16 years. Some 
say that he studied in Bizen, and so became the royal smith, 
assistant to the Emperor. 

His father, Sadahide, was also a famous smith, but as he died 
when Yukihira was only nine years old, it is impossible that he 
taught the son. It is said that when Yukihira resided in the 
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prpvince of Dewa lie sometimes marked kis swords ‘ Getsusan ’ 
on tlie outside and ‘ Yukiliira ’ on the reverse. 

The old works of Harima are tolerahlj?" well made, although 
on the whole they are inferior in their structure, nakago, etc. 

There are inscriptions which are generally avoided, as of evil 
portent, such as “Ryohai,” “Sairen,” “Jitsua,” “Tengaimono,” 
‘•Jikkake,” “Senjuin,” and all Buddhistic words as well as 
Sanskrit letters, which, however, were not shunned in ancient 
times. Perhaps it will not be well to seek especially for swords 
which are detested, such as the work of Muramasa, and in some 
cases it would be best to withhold judgment, if the sword hap- 
pens to have belonged to Naraihira, Ryohai, etc. 

Masamune was a most skillful swordsmith, and his work is 
found in great variety. This is true, also, of Yukimitsu and 
Bizen hfagamori, etc. Their work, classified as ‘ straight edge,’ 
sometimes has ‘midare’ or ‘hitatsura,’ ivhile those classified 
as ‘midare edge’ occasionally have the straight edge, etc. 
There are secrets concerning their structure and welded edge, 
which, however, are not admitted by all men. Here we give 
the list of the varieties : 


Yoshimitsu (small midare) 
Kuniyoshi (straight) 

Masamune (make bent, straight) 

Go Yoshihiro (both bent and straight) 
Sadamune (straight) 


Hiromitsu (both bent and straight) 
Akihiro (-both bent and straight) 
Shizu (both bent and straight) 

Kaneshige (straight) 

Tsunetsugu (straight) 

Nagayoshi (straight) 

Motomitsu (straight) 

Motoshigi (straight) 

Chikakage (straight) 

Yoshikage (sti’aight) 

Kagemasa (straight) 

Ichimoji (straight) 

Yoshioka (small midare) 


Notsugu (straight) 
Tadatsugu (straight) 

Eai Kunitsugu (straight) 
Kunitoshi (straight) 
Nobunaga (straight) 
Fugishima (straight) 
Chiyozuru (straiglit) 
Muramasa (straight) 
Masatsune (straight) 
Mitsutada (wide straight) 
Tomomitsu (straight) 
Yoshimitsu (straight) 
Shigesane (straight) 
Tochika (straight) 

Unji (straight) 

Yoshi class (straight) 
Mitsukane (small make) 
Miike (midare) 
Kongobyoye (midare) 
Kagenage (midare). 


Desjjite the number of varieties just enumerated, it is neces- 
sary to trace each characteristic. 
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ULASSIFICATION OF THE WELDED EDGE. 

Straight edge, the iron beautifully boiled, and very line. 
Artists : Yosliimitsu, Shintogo, Kuniyoslii, Mitsukani, 

Kyo Class — A^dists: Munechika, Hisakuni, Norikuni, Kunitomo Ari- 
kuni, Kunimitsu, Eai Kuniyuki, Rai Kunimitsu, Rai Kunitsugu, 
Rai Kunitoshi, Ryokai, Nobukuni, Yosbiuori, Hasebe, 

Yamato Class— ; Taeina, Aritoshi, Shenjuin, Yasumasa, Kane- 
naga, Kanenori, Kaneuji, Tenkai, Sbirikake, Kanefusa, 

Bizen Class — Artists: Yoahifcomo, Sanenaga, Nagamitsu, Unjo, TJnju, 
Kagoniitsu, Yoshimitau, Kanemitsu, Masamitsu, Moromitsu, Mori- 
kage. 

Later Bizen CTjASS — Artists: Taclamitsu, Noi-imitsu, Sukuada, Kiyo- 
mitau, Moi’imitau, Kisamitsu, etc. 

Getsusan, Tekai, Kagasbiro, Fuyubiro, Sanekage, Iruka, Kunit- 
sngu, Kagenage, Micbibiru, Namibiru. 

Great oblique file and round head. 

Artists: Hisakuni, Kuniyasu, Arikuni, Sadatoshi, Yosbikane, Nori- 
mune, Yosbifusa, Nobufusa, Yukibide, Kagehide, Sukekuni, XJnji, 
Unju, Masatsune. 

Katayama Class — Artists: Sairen, Jiteua, Sa, Yasukichi, Yosbisada. 
Later Miike, Obara Sanemori, Tadasada, Cbiyozuni, Iruka, Sauet- 
sugu, Yukibira. 

Groat oblique file, with hammer marks. 

Artists: Yokibura, Sadahide, Yukimitsu, Yamanouchi Kunitsuna, 
Kaneuji, Norishige, Sa, Sa Kunibiro, Sairen. Jitsua, Miike, Enju, 
Aoe, Kanesbige, Sanekage, Akikuni, Sadasue, Cbiyozuru, Naka- 
ziua Rai, Hosbojo, XJtsu, Sbimadu, Hoju, Kagenaga, Mihara, 
Fuyubiro, Yosliimitsu, Kaifu, Hiromitsu, Nobunaga, Nio, Iruka, 
Kumitsugu, Namihira, Micbinaga, Tatsuf usa, Kagasbiro, Kiyomitsu, 
Takata, Kongobyoye, Oisbimono, Seki, and others. 

Straight edge, called “Ayasugi” skin. 

Artists: Getsusan, Momokawa Nagayosbi, Momokawa Tsuguyosbi, 
Jumyo, Fuyubiro, Namibii’a, and “Yamato” class generally. 

Straight edge, combined with small midare. 

Artists : Jenjo Kaneyosbi, Namihira, Kongobyoye, Kagenaga, XJtsu, Nio. 

Straight edge, combined with small midare, and having deep 
‘ gloi’y ’ and fine ‘ boiling;’ characteristic of Bizen class. 

Artists: Sukebira, Kanehira, Yosbikane, Tomonari, Yukibide, Suke- 
kuni, Yoshimocbi, Koresuke, XJnji, XJnjii. 

Artists: Hisakuni, Kuniyasu, Kunikiyo, Yoshiiye, Rai Kuniyuki, 
Kunitoshi, Yukibira, Sadahide, Masatsune, Yasutsuna, Sanemori, 
Enju, Sairen, Miike, Tam’itsugu, Yoshibisa. 
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Straight edge, combined with small midare, boiled; found in 
Tamato class. 

Artists: Senjuin, Kanehira, Tenkai, Shirikahe, Yasumasa. 

Senjttin, Rai Kunimitsu, Nakajima Rai, Nagamitsu, Kageyasti, 
Yosliii, XJtsu, Sliimada, Kagenaga, Getsusan, Naraihira, Takata, 
Kaimikara, Ichijo. 

Straight edge, combined with the ‘reverse midare;’ Bizien 
characteristic. 

Artists: Tonionari, Yukihide, Sanenaga, Shigizane, Kaneinitsu, Kage- 
initsu, Kagemasa, Sanemori, Moromitsu, Chikakage, Motoshige, 
TJnjo. 

Yasumitsu, Aoye, Matsune, Mihara, Tatsufusa. 

Straight edge, having rats’ feet (i. e. small feet). 

Artists: Rai Kunimitsu, Ryokai, Sukekane, Unslio, IJnji, Unjii, Aoye, 
Takata, Michinaga, Namihira. 

Reverse midare, with deep ‘glory’ but slight ‘boiling;’ char- 
acteristic of Bizeu. 

Artists : Yukihide, Masatsune, Ichimoji, Ichimoji Yoshioka, Yoshifusa, 
Kagehide, Hidemitsu, Sixkeyoshi, Sukemitsu, Sanemoi'i, Nagayoshi. 
Aoye, Katayama, Sadatsuna, Chiyazuru. 

Reverse midare. 

Artists: Motoshige, Katayama; and others who made a large I’everse 
Midare. 

Rokogiri midare of Bizeu class. 

Artists: Kanemitsu, Yoahimitsu, Kagemitsu, Kagemasa, Hidemitsu, 
Yoshikage, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Motomasa. 

Rokogiri midare, combined with Rotare of Bizeu class. 

Artists: Kanemitsu, Kanenaga, Yoshimitsu, Tomomitsu, Hidemitsu, 
Yoshikage, Moromitsuj Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Motomasa. 

Rotare, slightly boiled; characteristic of Bizeii. 

Artists: Tomomitsu, Hidemitsu, Kanemitsu, Kanenaga, Nagayoshi, 
Moi’ikage, Tomonari. 

Kyo Class — Artists: Munechika, Yoshiiye, Norikuni, Rai Kuniyuki, 
Heianjo. 

Yasutsuna, Kunisuke, Kunitsuna, Yoshisada, Nakajima Rai, Kane- 
tomo, Shimada, Kaifu, Fuyuhiro, Jumio. 

Rotare midare, with the boiling mark, sunagashi, lightening, 
etc. 

Artists : Yoshihiro, Masamune, Sadamune, Rai Kunimitsu, Yukimitsu, 
Sa, Shizu, Nobukuni, Norishige, Rai Kunitsugu, Tomokuni, Naot- 
suna. 
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IsTotare iniclare, boil well; fine specimens also occui’ among 
the works of Masamune and Sadamune, etc. 

Artists: NagayosM, Kanenaga, Yoshikage, Morikage, Kuniliiro, Sane- 
kage, Sbimada, Kaifu, Kanesada, Sukesada. 

Notare midare, boils well, and has deep ^ glory,’ ‘lightening,’ 
sunagashi, etc. ; also occurring in the works of Sashisui, Noki- 
shige, llai Kuuimitsu, etc. 

^{rtists: Go Yoabihiro, Sadamune, Masamune, etc, 

Ilitatsura, some boil, others not. 

Artists : Sa Kunibiro, Akihiro, Hiromitsu, Later Sagami class, Hasebe, 
Seki, Sbimada, Icbijo, Tomo, Miebinaga, Utsu Yukimitsii, Naga- 
yosbi, Kadokuni, Heisujo, Yoshinori, Kunitsugu. 

Sanbonsugi (three cryptomeria trees), boils a little; the mar- 
gin of the edge is clear. 

Artists : Kanemoto, Seki. 

Gnnome midare, slightly boiled. 

Artists: Yosbii, Miebinaga, Kanenobu, Seki. 

Gunome midare, boiled. 

Bizen Class — Artists : Tomomitsu, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Motomasa, 
Later Bizen works. 

Sanekage, Akikuni, Miike, Hoju, Kagenaga, Iwami class, Utsu, 
Icbijo, Yomoe, Goami, Tatsufusa, Takata, Fujisbima, Nobunaga, 
Fuyubiro, Nio, Seki, Aisbi. 

Gnnome midare, with deep ‘glory’; and ’woody texture, 
boiled on the edge and body. 

Bizen Class— ; Moremitsu, Yasumitsu, Morikage, lesuke, and 
otbei's of tbe Bizen class before the era of Oei. 

Gunome midare, combined with the ‘feet,’ and with scanty 
‘glory.’ 

Bizen Class — Artists : Sukesada, Katsumitsu, Kiyomitsu, Munemitsu, 
Norimitsu (I), Norimitsu (II), ^ Hisamitsu, Yobiinitsu, Tadamitsu, 
Norimitsu, and some of the Later Bizen class. 

Laier Takata class. Later Seki class, Later Naniikira class. 

Great Gunome, well boiled. 

Artists: Nobukuni, Later Shizu class — Kanesada (I), Kanesada (II)^ 
Seki, Iwami class —Nio, Icbijo, Tatsufusa. 

Great Gunome midare, somewhat boiled. 

Artists: Muramasa, Kaifu, Jumyo, Kanesada. 
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Small Gunome midare. 

Yamato Class — Artists : Kaneuji, Shirikake, Tenkai. 

Kuniyoshi, Kunimura, Rai Kunitoshi, Yasuyoslii, Yoshisada, 
Tamitsxigu, Iwaia works, Takata, Kai miliara, Kunitsugu. 

Guiiome midare, witli a slight tendency towards notarc, and 
boils well, and has a deep ‘glory,’ and sunagashi. 

Artists : Kaneshige, Daneyuki, Later Slnzu class, Naoye, Senjuin, 
Hirotsugu. 

Small midare edge. 

Kyo Class — Artists: Munechika, Yoshiiye, Arikuni, Ryoliai- 
Old Bizjsn Class — Artists: Ichimoji, Nagamitau, Unji, Unsho, Uxiju, 
Yasutsuna, Jitsua, Miike, Yoshii class. 

Choji edge and Choji midare, with a deep ‘glory,’ and in the 
Kyo class heavily boiled. 

Kyo Class — Artists: Kikuzukuri, Yoshiiye, Sadayoshi, Kunitsuna, 
Kuniyasu, Kanenaga, Rai Kuniyuki, Kunitoshi, Kunimitsu. 

Bizen Artists : Sukehane, Yoshikane, Nobufusa, Tomonari, 

Masatsune, Mitsutada, Nagamitsu, Moriiye, Sanenaga, Sanemori, 
Norinaga, Yasumori, ESukemune, Sukenari, Muneyoshi, Nobufusa I 
and II, .Nobumasa, Yoshifusa, Sukezane, Yoshiipune, Yoshimochi, 
Yoshiiye, Yoshihira, Sanetoshi, Norifusa, Yoshimoto, Kunimuno, 
and Ichimoji class in Fukuuoka and Yoshioki, etc. 

Sanemori, Hoshoji, Masamune. 

Classihcation of the structure of the short swords : 

Straight make. 

Artists : Yoshimitsu, Kuniyoslii, Kunitomo, Norikuni, Munechika, Rai 
Kunitoshi, Rai Kunitsugu, Mitsukane, Ryohoi, Nobukuni, Tayema, 
Hoshogoro, Shirikake, Tenkai, Moriiye, Kagemitsu, Kagemasa, 
Yoshimitsu, Unji, Shintogo, Yoshimitsu, Masamune, Yoshihiro, 
Noi'ishige, Shinsoku, Kongobyoye, Miike, En ju, Hoshoji, Kagenaga, 
Sadasuye, Akikuni, Iruka, Kaifu. 

Bent make. 

Artists: Tomokuni, Heianjo class, Hasebe, Kanenaga, Nakajima Rai, 
Kanemitsu, Nagayoshi, Tomomitsu, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Moto- 
masa, Unju, Sa, Yasukichi, Kunihiro, Kunisuke, Kunitsuna, Sada- 
mune, Hiromitsu, Sanekage, Tametsugu, Iwami class. 

Mixed work. 

Artists : Hisakuni, Rai Kunimitsu, Ranenji, Sairen, Yukihira, Takata, 
Shizu, Kaneshige, Motoshige, Yoshii class, Aoye, Mihara, Ichijo, 
Tatsufusa, Shimada, Hoju, Getsusan, Doei, Fuyuhiro, Utsu, Fuji- 
shima, Nobunaga, Nio, Namihira. 
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Longer plain make. 

Artists : Saclamune, Nobukuni, Hasebe, Rai Knnitsugu, Sa Yasuyoshi, 
Shimada, Later Sagami class, 

Cr.A.SSIFIOATION OF THE NAKAGO, 

Crosswise file and angular bead. 

Artists : Yoshihiro, Norishige, Yukimitsu, Sadamune, Nio, Tatsufusa, 
Kongobyoyo, Sbirikake, Fuyisliima, Nobunaga, Sadamune. 

Cb'osswise lile and round head. 

Artists: Yosbimitsu, Kuniyoshi, Norikuni, Munecliika, Yoshiiye Kane- 
iye, Rai Kuniyuki, Kunitoshi, Rai Kunitoshi, Rai Kunimitsu, Rai 
Kunitsugu, Tomokuni, Ryohai, Heianjo class, Hasebe, Nakajima 
Rai Tomonari, Sukehira, Kanehira, Nobufusa I and- II, Muneyo- 
shi, Yoshikane, Kanetoslii, Kaneuji, Later Senyuin, Shintogo, Hiro- 
mitsu. 

Akihiro, SMzu, Kanesliige, Seki, Norishige, Utsu, Hoshoji, Sa 
Kunihiro, Oislii woi-k, Miike, Akikuni, Yasutsuna, Enju, Shinsoku, 
Takata, Tsunetsugu, Mikara, Ichijo, Namihira, Kagashiro, Fuyuhiro, 
Hoju, Getsusan, Iruka, Kunitsugu, Shimada, 

Crosswise oblique file and round head. 

Artists: Kunitomo, Kunitsuna, Arikuni, Kanenaga, Nobukuni, Hii’a- 
zane, Masatsune, Muneyoshi, Sukezane, Yoshikane, IJnaho, Sada- 
nauue, Miike, Masatsune, Noxdnaga, Kamihara, Kanenji, Yamet- 
sugu, Seki, Kaifu, Kaskashiro, Tayeina, Later Shirikako, Fuyi- 
shima, Iwami class. 

Oblique file and angular head. 

Artists: Masamune, Sadamune, Sukesado, Iwami class. 

Oblique file and round head. 

Artists: Munechika, Hisakuni, Mitsukane, Dakuma, Tomonari, Suke- 
kane, Nobufusa, Chikakane, Norimune.Sukeinune, Muneyoshi, Nobu- 
fusa I and II, Yoshiie, Yoshihira, Koresuke, Sukekane, Sukeyoshi, 
Sukemitsu, Mitsutada, Moriie, Sanemori, Nagamitsu, Kagemitsu, 
Kanemitsu, Nagayoshi, Yoshimitsu, Tomomitsu, Sanenaga, Hide- 
mitsu, Moromitsu, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Motomasa, Kagemasa, 
Motoshige, Chikakage, Shigezane, Morikage, Kageyasu, Sukekuni, 
Yoshii class, Kuniinune, Sadahide, Yukihira, Ohara Sanemoni, 
Norinaga, Later Miike. 

THE DIFFBEBHOE BETWEEH THE OLD AND HEW SWORD. 

Some prefer the old, while others admire the new sword. 
Although the old abounds in excellence, some covet the spotless 
and brilliant blade of the new sword. Work less than one 
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hundred years old, no matter how celebrated its maker, cannot 
obtain a certificate from Honnami. The price of the new 
sword increases as it becomes old; for instance, the works of 
Morimitsu and Yasumitsu which, a few years ago, were worth 
30 ryo, are now selling at 50 ryo, and those of Sanomasa and 
Sukehiro have increased in value from 1 or 2, to 6 or 7 ryo. 
There are several reasons why the old sword is the more valu- 
able. The wound infiicted by it is difficult to cure, though it 
be but a scratch one inch deep; while that made by a new 
sword heals easily even if it be deep. We know that the nar- 
row, thin blade of the old sword is far sharper than the strongly 
made blade of the new. Thi.s is generally true, although tliere 
may be a few exceptions. At this time there are many fraudu- 
lent old swords made by ■whetting away the blade of the new 
sword. This is readily done, as the appearance of the welded 
edge of the modern blade is easily changed, and thus the 
‘ midare ’ may appear a ‘ straight ’ and a ‘ straight ’ may become 
like ‘a midare.’ Old swords never change their character, 
Ichimoji always remaining Icliimoji however much it is whetted, 

In the book “Notes ou the New Sword,” it is said, that “we 
must be well ac(iuainted with the art of sword-cutlery or we 
become as the archer who is ignorant of the nature of the bow, 
or the doctor who does not understand medicine.” The author 
further gives the details of cutlery concerning the new sword 
with which there is no difficulty! In the matter of whetting, 
we must admire it even if it be made to-day. AYe admire the 
old sword the more as its ‘heat color’ is lost with age and as 
its stu’ff iron presents peculiar marks, showing the lapse of 500 
or 800 years. AYe can understand its meaning only by the 
study of the method of whetting. Of course the knowledge of 
cutlery is not positively useless. But even the Honnarni of 
every generation do not study cutlery, while they are all per- 
fectly acquainted with the modes of whetting. There are some 
men who commit the examination of their sword to a smith. 
But the arts of cutlery and judgment being quite different, the 
latter cannot be acquired without its special study. 

The method of sword judgment relates almost exclusively to 
the old sword, but we can easily judge new blades without the 
knowledge of its rules. Many of the new swords bear the 
inscription of the maker. The stiuicture of the nakago is very 
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simple, being exactly similar to tlieir pictures in the sword book. 
There are many very skillfully forged blades which have often 
obtained a better price than genuine work, for the reason that 
their value is fluctuating. This will be the case more frequently 
in the future. 

Some new swords resemble the old work, and are much 
boasted of, but it is rather contrary to the purpose of the neAV 
sword, that being valuable only because it is new. The works 
of Siikehira and Sancmasa are noble, fresh, and lively. We 
appreciate old swords that look new,- but the new swords that 
look old from the beginning become useless after the lapse of 
a few hundred years. Even the old blade of which the welded 
edge is not clearly seen is useless. Plowever slender its edge, 
good work will ai:)pear lively and newer than it really is. Some 
maintain that the new sword will benefit posterity, serving it as 
the “old,” while the old sword will not be useful to future 
generations, having fulfilled its purpose. This seems reason- 
able. Still, always to select the new sword from such a motive 
is to sacrifice one’s own welfare for posterity. This is very 
foolish, and may jeopardize one’s life. 

TUB BLESSED SWORD. 

What is called “blessed sword” is not blessed by its maker, 
but by its owner. However excellent its quality may be, it will 
not produce any good, if its owner be not a good man. 

It is thought that through the possession of a certain sword 
one may obtain blessings, or that calamities will come, but there 
is no ground for this belief. After all, the ruin or misery of a 
man is produced by his own bad conduct and not by the influence 
of his weapons. The good man will naturally come into posses- 
sion of a good sword, while the bad man, if a blessed blade fall 
into his hands, will presently be moved to part with it. 

The object of sword- judgment is not only to recognize its 
maker, but to decide the good or bad qualities of his work. As 
a good servant will not serve a bad master, so must our conduct 
be upright if we wish to possess the ‘ blessed sword ’ which pro- 
motes our welfare. 

It is understood by all men that the sword is the instrument 
by wdiich the state has been governed from the dawn of time. 
The oldest existing sword is ‘ Amakuni,’ which was made over 
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1000 years ago. ITo one knows wliat sword was in use before 
that time. The killing of men by the government is inevitable, 
as it diminishes the number of bad men and increases the num- 
ber of good ones. If we could control without killing it might 
be called a peaceable government, but it is only maintained by 
the precious sword in our heai't, which, killing the evil thoughts, 
will lead to the blessed condition. Be it the individual, the 
family, or the state, its good or evil condition will be produced 
by the rightooiisness or the unrighteousness of their respective 
swords, 

Some are rather afraid of possessing a blessed sword, but as 
it is a most precious guard of our lives, we must choose as good- 
souled a sword as possible. 

Some superstitious men insist that good or evil fortune will 
result from a certain measure of the sword. We only ask such 
men what good or evil fortune ever resulted from the differing 
statures of men. 

Some even dislike the swords that bear inscriptions relating 
to riachiman (the god of war), or to Buddha, the lotus flower, 
or Sanskrit letters, and it will be wholly useless to tell these 
foolish ones that such an idea is quite unfounded. 

CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 
SWORDS. 

All swords are classified and grouped under the province or 
the school to which they belong. We shall treat, in the follow- 
ing pages, of the characteristics of such groups and those of 
the individual maker. 

I. Yamato Class. 

The general characteristics are as follows : 

(a) Long sword: Blade slender; ridge wide and high; some 
are bent in the center; regular woody mark; cap closely welded; 
some have the three-angled back; lori is generally hill-shaped. 
The general features of engraving and point are rather eccentric. 

{!)) Short sword: Always straight; file-marks of the nakago 
differ. Even the works of the same master have ‘Higaki,’ 
‘hawk’s feather,’ or ‘crosswise oblique file,’ etc.; this being 
particularly true of inferior makers, 

(1) Amakuni, born in XJta in the era of Taiho. 
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Blade slender; ridge wide; lori deep; woody mark very fine; 
skin beautiful; edge abounds in boiling marks; point closely 
Avelded; feet of the ‘small midare ’ type; some are of ‘ IsTotare 
midare.’ 

(‘ir) Arnakura, identical with Amakimi. 

Blade considerably bent; ridge wide; lori deep; stuff-iron 
highly temi)ered. The welded edge is small at the hilt and has 
‘ medium midare ’ here and there, two or throe inches above the 
hilt (whose reverse feet are well welded), and is closely welded 
in the point; somewhat slender at the sides ' (where there is no 
reflex line). ' Both body and edge are admirably well made, 
and although the back is angled in the nakago, it appears 
to be round at the first glance. File-marks in the plain are of 
different kinds, some even having hammer-marks. The head 
of the nakago is either curved or angular. Some have the 
points of their angles rounded. 

(3) Tomomitsu, in the ei'a of Wado. 

The feature of this blade is its dryness; ridge wide; regular 
woody lines very fine; edge of ‘midare,’ which is small in the 
hilt, but wide in the middle, (some, however, are small). Far 
inferior to Amakuni and Arnakura. 

(4) Yasunox'i, in the era of Eien. 

Blade thick and straight; ridge high; lori hill-shaped; regu- 
lar woody marks very fine ; boiling marks abundant; body and 
edge beautiful; quality medium. 

(5) Yukihira, in the era of Eien. 

Blade slender and dry ; ridge wide; back thin; regular woody 
line; slender, straight edge, of ‘small midare,’ or ‘ FTotare 
midare’; it boils; back round; resembles the work of Bungo 
Y~ukihira; the inscription consists of two letters of “So” type 
(i. e. italic). 

II. Tatbma. Class. 

ici) In general, this class belongs to the genuine Kurihara. 
Some halberds have furrows ; works of Senjuin sometimes con- 
tain very skillfully engraved figures, but are generally una- 
dorned; Ken (double-edged sword) has its point acute and its 
furrows deeply out. 

{b) Kakago is thicker towards the edge; file-marks are of 
different kinds; it may also have the crosswise Higaki. The 
name is inscribed on the uppermost part of the nakago. 
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(ci) The hlacle of the short sword is thick and straight. It is 
.wider towards the nakago. Some have the three-angled back ; 
most are of the Ukubi-shape. Generally the furrow is not pres- 
' ent. With the Tven type the furrow, sculpture, etc., are rarely 
found. 

(1) Tayenia, in the era of Shomu. 

Blade thick; ridge high; width either medium or narrow; 
lori deep; fine, regular, woody lines; pear’s skin; rough boil- 
ing marks. ‘ Straight edged ’ is narrow in the hilt and wide 
toward the point, boils well, point closely welded, sometimes 
containing reflex line. 

The short sword is slightly bent and wide. In other particu- 
lars it resembles the long sword. The file-marks are of differ- 
ent kinds; nakago is narrow towards the head; inscriptions in 
Ken-shape are rarely seen. The Tayema family includes many 
generations, siich as Kuniyuki, Tashiyuki, etc., of which a 
minute account will be found in their “genealogy.” 

(2) Shirikake. That is Korinaga, in the era of Kencho. 

Blade slender; ridge wide and high; bent at the center; reg- 
ular and irregular woody lines; lori deep; straight mi dare; 
mixed ‘Gunome’ edge; ‘lightening’ and ‘ boiling marks.’ 

The small sword is always straight. Ridge and lori high ; 
straight edge type; its welding and engraving are identical 
Avith that of Tayema. 

Kakago is thick in the back; file-marks crosswise; (later Avork, 
however, has a somewhat oblique filing) ; head generally angle- 
shaped; back straight. The same inscription, which has been 
in use for many generations, is “made by Norinaga,” or “made 
by Yamato Korinaga”; later it Avas changed to “made by Kori- 
naga of the province of Yamato,” or “made by Shirikake 
Korinaga of Yamato.” 

(3) Senjuin, in the era of Ohokei. 

Blade much bent; ridge high and wide; back round; though 
the Avelding is scarcely visible, it shows a regular Avoody grain ; 

‘ straight edge ’ having ‘ small feet ’ ; point medium. 

The structure of the short resembles that of the long sAvord. 

File-mark of the nakago is oblique on the ridge, crossAvise 
on its plain, or, in some cases, the crosswise mark is two or 
three inches above the hilt, accompanied by a ‘ great oblique ’ 
file near the point ; the back is a much rounded angle ; head is 
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romided angle. Later works have both Higaki and crosswise ; 
thick round head and angle back. The inscription reads, 
“Senjuin,” “ Senjuin Doin,” “Tamato nokuni Soegamigori,” 
or the maker’s true name. There are many generations from 
Yukinobu and Hhigihiro, the founders of the house of Yasu- 
shige and Yoshihiro, etc. The wide inidare bears a great 
rescmblanoe to the Kamakura class. 

(4) Ivaneuaga, in the era of Teid. 

Blade long; bent in center; ridge high and uncommonly 
wide; lori deep; body thick towards hilt; peculiar regular 
woody lines; cap loosely welded or round, sometimes has reflex 
line; ‘medium straight,’ ‘wide straight,’ or ‘ midare edge’; 
generally the welded edge is wide at the point ; boiling is abund- 
ant and coarse, occasionally, however, it is clear and fine; glory 
deep ; some have welded back. Short swords are rarely seen 
among the old blades. Works of various masters having 
similar inscriptions are numerous. The older works are superior. 

The file-mark of the nakago is hawk’s feather ; back round ; 
round head. Some of the works of Kanetoshi are filed cross- 
wise. 


III. Sbngai Class. 

This class includes many makers. The furroM'’ is rare, and 
the general features resemble Kanenaga. Has regularly woody 
lines; both straight and midare edge; caps of different kinds, 
with some having deep reflex lines. 

The short sword is generally straight, with a thick body, the 
back sometimes being triangular; irregular woody lines occur 
and the edge of the later work has a coarse, unlovely margin ; 
some blades have no boiling marks, while others have scattered 
lines. Further details resemble Kanenaga, Some blades are 
adorned with engraving and carving. 

There are middle-sized short swords ; their file-marks are 
oblique, or frequently Higaki. 

(1) Kaneuji, in the era of Euhei. 

Also called Yaraato Shidzu. Ridge high and Avide ; lori 
medium; point small; regular woody lines; perfect skin; of the 
straight, ‘ small gunome,’ or ‘ midare ’ type ; deep glory; rough, 
minute boiling marks ; scattered lines occasionally appear : caps 
vary. 
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The short sword is either straight or curved; backs differ; 
widths and bodies varv, some have carved designs. In other 
respects they resemble the long swords. 

The back of the nakago is either wide or round; lile-nmrks 
crosswise, a trifle oblique, or TTigaki; head round; furrow rare. 
Ivaneuji became a discuple of Masamune and lived in Shidzu in 
IVrino. 

(2) Yoshirnitsu, in the era of lleio. 

Ilis long sword is rare. The short sword is short; dry in 
point; thick toward hilt; no boiling; both edge and back of 
the nakago round; slender towards the point; roundhead; the 
inscription consists of two initials. No resemblance to Yoshiro. 

(3) Ybisumasa Goro, in the era of Shoan. 

The most brilliant work of the Y^'amato class; ridge wide and 
high; bent in center ; lori hill-shaped; regular Mmody lines; cap 
closely welded; along the margin of the cap the w’-elding mark 
may gradually be discovered; edge straight and slender towards 
the hilt; sometimes has a little midare; occasional scattering 
lines or boiling marks. 

The short sword is straight and thick in the body. The same 
is true of the long sword in every respect. 

The nakago is round in back; file-mark of Higaki; rounded 
head. The latter work sometimes bears the oblique file-mark, 
which, although it has lengthwise split, is not considei’ed flawed. 
It is said that with some swords the regular woody lines are 
present, but invisible; also that some blades are made wholly 
of steel. Engraved designs are rare. 

(4) Hasebe Kunishige. 

He lived in Sagami, YTimashiro, Kawachi, Settsu, and Ybimato. 
He was included in the Y^amato class in the ancient books, but 
is now spoken of as belonging to the Kyo class. 

(5) Uta. 

His school is included in the Settsu-chu class. He was a 
native of Y^amato, but. later made his home in Etchu. 

IV. Kyo Class. 

The general features of this class are as follows : 

{a) Long sword. Blade well bent; equal in hilt and point; 
medium lori and point; both regular and irregular woody lines 
are noble; boiling abundant; glory deep. This Choji-midare 
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closely resembles the work of Bizen and Icbimoji ; eap straigkt- 
edged; back round, sometimes showing a welding mark. Some 
have long and sharply defined Sanskrit letters; point slightly 
rounded; furrow reaches to hilt. 

The short sword is nearly always straight. File-marks are 
generally crosswise, excepting in the works of Sadatoshi, which 
have great oblique filing. Ancient blades of highest quality, 
whose file-marks arc invisible, greatly resemble each other, 
whether they be the work of Kyo, A"amato, Bizen, Kamakura, 
or others. 

(1) Munechika, in the era of Eien. 

Ridge somewhat wide ; some swords have the furrow, while 
others contain Ken, C4omaheshi, etc. Width and thickness 
medium ; lori medium. All blades have very minute and beau-’ 
tiful regular w^oody lines, which, when closely examined, pre- 
sent a peculiar and incomparable individuality of appearance. 

The short sword is straight and of the “ Shobu type.” There 
are also medium-sized short swords, which have ‘ small feet ’ in 
the straight edge, or ‘small midare’ and ‘notare.’ In some 
the welded edge is slender at the center and wide in the upper 
part; some are welded with strong boiling in the margin. 

The nakago is round in the back and slender in the point; 
file-mark crosswise or oblique; head of the obtuse angle type. 
The inscription is “San jo Munechika,” “Sanjo,” “Munechika,” 
“ Nippon ichi,” “Yukizane,” or “BungoYuki.” 

Other woi’k having the same inscription is found in Iga. 
These have the file-mark crosswise in the lidge and oblique in 
the plain. Its quality is inferior. 

(2) Yoshiiye, in the era of Eien, 

He is believed to be the son of Munechika, but some say that 
he adopted another name, assumed by that master. The features 
of the blade are identical with Munechika; no short sword; 
regular woody lines; lori shallow; furrow rare; some of ‘small 
Notare mi dare’ type; frequently the slender, straight edge has 
‘small feet;’ its ‘ Choji edge’ resembles the ‘Kiku’ type; 
abundant boiling; deep glory; perfect skin; sometimes the 
edge widens toward the hilt; cap large and round, with little 
reflex linfes; file-mark crosswise; back thick; head round. In 
the inscription, “Bizen,” Yoshiiye used the word “created, 
but Sanjo used the word “ made.” 
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(3) Arikuni, in tlie era of Eieu; disciple of Muuecliika. 

Blade slender; ridge liigh; fine, regular, woody lines; lori 

somewliat sliallow; small and boiling niidare. The skillful 
structure of this sword at once proves its right to be included 
in the Kyo class. 

(4) Sadatoshi, in the era of Bunei; lived in Ayakaji. 

Ridge wide; lori shallow; has ‘ Ohoji edge ’ on a small scale, 

and also Choji mixed with ‘straight edge;’ deej) glory. 
Occasionally the edge is wider in the hilt and ])osses.ses some 
midare. Although it resembles the work of Bi/.en Ichumoji, it 
has more abundant boiling marks. Its ‘ Choji midare ’ resem- 
bles that of Yoshiiye, and has some scattered lines; round with, 
reflex lines. The short sword is rare. The back of the nakago 
is thick; file-mark great oblique; round head: inscription is in 
So type. 

(5) Kanenaga, in the era of Chogen; lived in Gojo. 

The features of his blades resemble those of Arikuni, his 
father. Furrowed, point small; ‘Choji edge;’ ‘midare’ or 
‘fine midare;’ bears resemblance to Sadatoshi; the end of the 
‘ midare ’ boils ; deep glory; somewhat lurid spotted skin. The 
short sword is rai'e; file-mark crosswise, or a trifle oblique; 
head round. 

(G) Kuninaga, in the ora of Jireki, son of Kanenaga. 

His work resembles that of Sadatoshi; lori deep; ridge high; 
skillful midare; back of the nakago thick; file-marks small and 
oblique. 

(7) Kuniyuki, in the era of Shogen; called Raitaro. 

Blade considerably bent; lori medium; regular woody grain ; 
tempered but lurid skin, furrowed; the ‘Choji edge’ contains 
abundant midare in the hilt; wide and straight for six or seven 
inches upward from the hilt, — in some there are ‘ small feet’ at 
this part, and more at from fii'e to one or two inches above the 
hilt; cap round and straight-edged. The back may or may not 
show scattered lines; boiling mark fine; glory deep; blade 
slender. It might be confounded with the Bizen class, though 
it differs from it in its abundant boiling and varying features. 
The short sword is rare. The_ back of the nakago is thick ; 
file-marked crosswise; thick in its plain and mostly round 
headed. Inscription consists of the two letters of his name in 
large type. He never inscribes the word Rai. 
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(8) Kunitoslii, in the era of Seio; called Mji Kuuitoshi. 

General features resemble Kuniynki; edge has midare in the 

hilt and nj)per part. In some cases the wide, straight edge has 
‘feet,’ in others the ‘ Choji edge.’ There are also blades of 
welded back, ‘reverse feet,’ ‘straight edge’ and the ‘notare 
midare.’ In ‘ s\igukas,’ it does not boil so much as in ‘ midare.’ 
The nakago is like that of Kuniyuki. The inscription does not 
contain the letter Rai. These may be classified as the higher, 
the middle, and the lower types. Ills signature has often been 
forged, as is also the case with Rai Kunitoslii. 

(9) Rai Kunitoslii, the smne province as Kuuitoshi. 

Blade slender; ridge wide; point and lori rather deep; the 
regular woody grain somewhat lurid; boils well, and has deep 
glory; generally straight; rarely has ‘midare edge’ of ‘ Gonorae 
type ; ’ cap round. 

The short sword is straight, generally narrow, but widening 
toward the hilt; deep reflex line. Other features are identical 
with the long swords. Sanskrit letters in running type; ‘Ken’ 
is vaguely marked in the sides, but has middle ridge. 

The back of the nakago is angular; flle-marked crosswise; thick 
back. The inscription consists of the word “ Rai Kunitoshi ; ” 
often in small type, though found in many other types. It is 
said that he changed the form of his inscription six times, (con- 
sult the catalogue of the Kakago), sometimes inscribing himself 
“ Rai Minamoto Kunitoshi.” 

(10) Rai Kuuimitsu, in the era of Shoan. 

Blade bent in the middle part and thick ; lori shallow ; regular 
woody lines; soft stuff -iron ; texture fine, showing irregular 
spots; skin lurid; point slender; edge straight, straight having 
‘small feet;’ ‘notare midare,’ ‘small midare;’ or the wide, 
straight edge of the ‘ Choji type,’ or the one resembling Kuni- 
yuki; boils -well; deep glory; welded back; round cap. It is 
said that the beautiful midare was made in his youth, while the 
‘ straight ’ was constructed in his old age. 

Some of the short swords are made straight and others curved ; 
of the ‘ straight edge ’ or ‘ notare type ; ’ reflex lines, rather 
deep; boiling marks very fine; glory deep; other points are 
like the long sword. Some have very beautiful thread-like 
welding lines; file-mark is crosswise; the head round or bent. 
The inscription consists of three letters of “ Rai. Kuni mitsu,” 
or of the four letters of “ Rai Minamoto Kuni mitsu.” 
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(11) Rai Kunitsiigu, in the era of Kagen; it is said that he 
came from Kamakura. 

Blades different sizes, mainly large, medium and small. 

There is also the Tachi sAvord, (the largest one of all, home 
only hy a commander) ; regxdar woody lines ; lurid skin ; small 
point; shalloAv lori ; some having triangular hack; figures hril- 
liantly cut; fuiTow wide and shallow; edge is of ‘notare’; 
resemhling, hut far outshining Kunimitsu; some have niidare in 
tlie hilt; welded hack; alxundant hoiling; glory deep; hoiling 
mark fine in the midare. 

The short sword is not curved; it has a wide body and pecu- 
liar furrow of the so-called Kunitsugu type. Blades liave 
notare edge; caps of different kinds; glory deep, and hoiling 
midare, rarely of straight edge type. In other respects they 
resemble the' long swords. 

The hack of the uakago is angular; has crosswise file-mark, 
and head round; hacks round in some swords. Inscription con- 
sists of the three letters of “ Kai Kuni tsugu ” or of the four 
letters of “ Rai Minamoto Kuni tsugii.” In his latter years he 
became a disciple of Masamune. 

(1^) Tomokuni, in the era of fSho-wa. 

The short sword is bent and rather flat; has lori and triangu- 
lar back ; figures of different kinds ; ‘ great notare ’ edge ; some- 
times has ‘dewy halls’; boils well; cap has deep reflex lines; 
some resemble Sliizu Sadamime. Some blades are longer and 
flatter than others. The long sAVord is rare; file-mark cross- 
Avise ; head round. 

(13) Mitsukane, in the era of Sho-wa. He is called “ Chudo 
Rai” or “Tatsu Rai” because he made his swords in a Chudo 
(temple) in Tatsu of Omi province. He was first a disciple of 
Bizeu Kagamitsu, and later of Kunitoshi. 

Long swords ai’e never found. The short sword droops some- 
what; thick body; deep lori and back; sometimes has triangu- 
lar hack; Amry fine, regular Avoody lines of the straight edge 
type; little midare; cap has deep ‘reflex lines’ and is rounded 
in the middle; rich boiling; thick back; file-mark crosswise; 
round head; inscription consists of the two letters of his name. 
Some have figures. There is a decided indiAuduality in the cap 
of each of his blades. 

(14) Ryokai, in the era of Shoo; son of Kunitoshi; a disciple 
of Sadatoshi. 
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Blade slender; ridge liigb; fine, regular woody grain; far- 
rowed, sliallow back; some of triangular back type; small point. 
The edge is ‘straight’; ‘straight having small feet’; ‘small 
midare,’ that resembling Kunitoshi, or that having scattered 
lines and a wide edge at the hilt; boiling rich and fine; glory 
dee}); cap round; reflex line deep. 

dfiie short sword of the straight ty})e, thick; some a tififle 
longer than others; straight edge; is of both Shobu and Ukxd)i 
ty})es; there are also medium sized swords. 

Tlie.l)ack of the iiakago is angi'dar; file-mark crosswise; gen- 
erally a round head. His po|jular name is “ Mitsushige,” 
“ Ryohai” being his religious name. 

(15) Nobukuni, there are three generations — Kenbu, Teiji, 
and Oei. 

The structure is of the furrowed and the ‘back’ type; 
iiwegiilar woody lines; lurid skin; shallow lori; some have a 
triangular back and small point ; figin-es frequently occur which 
are not distinctly cut; some have the welded back. Swords are 
of both notare and midare and of straight type; boils well; 
glory deep ; cap round. 

The short sword is straight, rarely bent; some are long. 
There, are also middle-sized swords of both the Ukubi and the 
Shobu ty})es. In other respects they are identical with the long 
sword. Some bear a resemblance to Sadamune. 

As for the works of Teiji and Oei, the short sword is straight 
and thick, may be of either straight or midare type ; has trian- 
gular or lori back; the figure and also Sanskrit letters are of 
many kinds and designs, such as the spade-shaped lotus flower, 
and Amakurikara; the edge is generally tvider toward the hilt, 
and in some cases the end resembles the work of Sagami or 
Bizen, the chief difference being that generally its ‘ feet of 
midare’ form a round group, by. twos or threes. The back of 
the nakago is thick ; file-mark crosswise, oblique ; mostly round- 
headed. Later .blades are round-backed. Of the work of the 
three generations of Hobokuni, the first is superior. Many 
swords bear identical inscriptions of “ Genzaemon,” “ Gengoro,” 
etc. Among the older works some have their signature deflect 
ing low toward the left. Later works have the woi*d Kuni, 
wide at the foot. (Consult the catalogue of the nakago.) . 

(16) Hasebe, in the era of Reio: called Kunishige; 
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Blade slender; point small; mostly a triaiigular back; lori 
shallow. In some cases the back is round and the blade fur- 
rowed; irregular woody texture; beautiful but lurid skin. Its 
figures arc Ken, Sanskrit letters of s})ade-s]iaped lotus flower, 
Amakurikari, etc., which are of many varieties, but loosely 
designed and unskillfully carved; many swords resemble the 
l)lades of lliromitsu, Akihiro, Nobukuni, etc,, but there is 
always a strong individuality of the cap and kayeri (reflex). 
'’Fhe cap generally has a woody texttire; but sometimes possesses 
the straight edge. 

The short sword is (Uirved ; wide and thin ; some are straight- 
edged, and exceedingly thin; many are of the elongated, flat 
type; kayeri is very deep. In other respects they resemble the 
long swords. 

The back of a nakago is round; file-mark crosswise; ]joint 
slender; head round. The letter Kuni differs from the usual 
form. He was a disciple of Masamune. 

The works of Kuninobu and his school I’csemble the blades 
of Hasebe, but are vastly inferior. 

(17) Heianjo, in the era of Bunwa. 

Blade thin and considerably bent; backs vary; lori shallow; 
small or sometimes middle-sized point; of the great notare edge; 
deep kayeri; cap round, with boiling marks; figiires in great 
variety, such as Knrikara. The works of Mitsunaga have 
‘ great notare ’ and ‘ small, mixed mi dare. ’ Some occur which 
are of the straight type torvard the point, but of ‘ midare of 
the notare,’ and ‘Gunome’ toward the hilt. Those of Hita- 
tsura are rare. 

The short sword is longer, bent and thin. In other res])ects 
it resembles the long sword. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-marks crosswise, or 
sometimes small oblique; head round; slender point. 

(18) Masamune (Darma), in the era of Bunkwa. 

Mostly round-backed ; regular woody texture ; small midare ; 
fine notare; some boiling; round cap; rather flat; little kayeri. 
The short sword is of the straight type. In other respects 
resembling the long swords. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-mark crosswise or 
oblique; head round. The inscription consists of the two let- 
ters, the letter Masa being of thin type. It may also be 
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inscribed us “ Kimishige,” “ Sliigemitsn,” “ Darma Nyudo,” 
“ Darma,” etc. The point of the nakago is slender. 

V. AwADAuudiii Class. 

Dlado slender; line, regular, woody texture or a beautiful 
irregular, woody texture; the most beautiful example of the 
Ivyo class; stuif-iron, hard and glittering; body blue and edge 
white; has abundant boiling, both rough and minute; edge not 
broad; edge is the ‘straight, middle notare,’ ‘small midare of 
C'hoji type,’ with the ‘feet’ of ‘small Choji’; is noble as 
becomes so celebrated a name; not easily confounded with any 
other work. Figures are grand, skillfully and deeply cut, 
Sanskrit letter slender, widening towards the foot; furrow 
round-ended, deep and fine in its point; mostly triangular back. 

The back of the nakago is angular, a trifle slender, full in 
some blades; filing-mark crosswise, oblique, or great oblique; 
mostly round head. 

(1) Kunitomo, in the era of Genreki, 

Blade slender and curved toward the hilt ; ridge a trifle thin ; 
body thick; lorideep; back triangular; regular woody texture ; 
tine, beautiful skin; straight edge has rich boiling; the double 
edge also occurs; round cap; welded back. * 

The structure of the short sword droops somewhat and is 
narrower; lori medium. In other respects resembles the long 
swords. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-mark crosswise oblique ; 
mostly round head ; inscription is “Kunitomo,” “ Fujibayashi 
Kunitomo,” or the initial. 

(2) Korikuni, in the era of Kempo, 

The long sword is rare. Blade slender and considerably 
curved; welding fine; triangular back; medium lori; edge of 
‘slender straight,’ or 'of the- ‘notare’ type; boils well; no kay- 
eri; close welding; fine point; some show a fine woody texture 
on the edge. His straight-edged swords are said to be superior 
to the midare types. 

The short sword is of the straight type, rather smaller ; mid- 
dle or slender, straight edge; boils finely; cap round; carved 
figures resemble those of Awadaguchi. 

The back of the nakago is thick; crosswise file ; roundhead. 

(3) Kuniyoshi, in the era of Kwangen. 

26 
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The short sword is of the straight make; body medium; tri- 
angular back; same figure as Awadaguclii; mostly furrowed; 
■fine, beautiful skin; ‘Futsura’ plentiful; of slender, straight 
edge or straight edge; cap i-ound; some blades closely resem- 
bling Yoshimitsu’s work. Tachi (the great commander’s 
sword) is rare; slender and straight-edged. In other points 
resembling the short sword. 

The back of the nakago is angidar; file-marks crosswise; 
round head. 

(4) Yoshimitsu, in the era of Bunei, the son of Kuniyoslii, 
called Tosliiri, 

The short* sword is of the straight type, though somewhat 
drooping, narrotv and small; of uniform medium thickness; tri- 
angular back; middle lori; fine; beautiful stu-ff-iron, with a 
peculiar texture of skin; some closely welded; of the brilliant, 
straight-edged type, which is slender about the hilt ; wider in 
the middle, and closely and strongly welded at the point. In 
some cases it has ‘ small midare ’ toward the hilt ; ‘ straight 
edge ’ at the point, and finally welded at the Fukura ; some- 
times with midare; cap round; some have the ‘flaming end’; it 
is said that those blades of which the kayeri is shallow are sure 
to have no cap which is not round and no hilt which is not 
straight-edged; boiling mark fine and coarse; glory deep; pre- 
fatory welding is done before the edge is welded; the same 
figures as Awadaguchi. He made but few long swords, all of 
which are slender; ridge high; furrow reaching to the hilt; 
midare edge; in other points resembling the short swords; 
angular nakago back; round head; file-mark crosswise, and 
beautiful, but almost invisible. 

(5) Hisakuni, in the era of G-enreki; called Yoshiro. 

Slender blade; small point; a little wider ridge; medium 

breadth and thickness; generally triangular hack; lori and fur- 
rows rare; fine, beautiful skin; ‘middle straight edge’ or ‘small 
midare edge’; rich boiling; clear edge; sometimes having 
deep ‘feet’ at the centre; round medium cap; some closely 
welded. 

The short sword is both straight and bent; medium breadth 
and thickness; triangular back; lori deep; in other respects 
resembling the long swords. Most blades have Awadaguchi 
figures. 
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The uakago is thick in back; file-mark great oblique or small 
oblique; point slender; head round, 

(6) Kuniyasn (Tosaburo), in the era of Geureki, 

Slender blade; point small; lori medium; rarely furrowed; is 
of ‘ small mi dare,’ combined here and there with ‘Choji;’ has 
also ‘boiling,’ ‘lightening,’ ‘scattering mark,’ ‘balls,’ etc. 
Some have a ‘straight edge,’ combined with a ‘little midare’; 
cap’ round. 

The short sword is rarely found, and is of the straight type. 

hfakago is thick in the back ; file-marks great oblique ; round 
head, 

(7) Kunikige, the same as above; called Shirobyoye. 

Blade resembles that of Kuniyasu ; triangular back, wide in 
the middle; uneven texture; sti-aight edge, similar to Kuni- 
yoshi. But long and short swords are closely welded at the 
point. The file-mark is oblique. 

(8) Arikuni (Togoro) , the same province as Kunikige. 

Blade slender and considerably bent; ridge high; similar to 

Kunitomo; skin fine; texture almost invisible; have nakago 
obliquely filed; has the ‘black spot,’ like the Bit-chu class; 
some with irregular, woody lines; slender, straight edge; boils; 
has glory and ‘chikei; ’ cap round; uakago with thick back; 
file either crosswise, oblique or great oblique. He later lived 
in Kamada of Omi. 

(9) Kunitsuna, called Sakonshogen Goroku; in the era of 
Kencho; afterward emigrated to Sagami. 

Blade slender and long ; point closely welded ; ridge a little 
wider; lori shallow; furrowed specimens are rare; edge of the 
wide, straight-edge type, with the small midare of the Choji 
type, although some have the midare near the hilt; boiling 
mark rough; also with ‘ chikei,’ ‘ lightening,’ or ‘sunagoshi’ ; the 
waist edge is one or two inches above the hilt and comes like 
smoke from the welded mark, although in some specimens it 
occurs as usual; in wide edge, this will be seen by turning the 
blade one or two inches. 

The short sword has no pointing at the waist edge ; kayeri is 
deep ; boiling especially rich; both the edge and the stuff -iron 
brilliant; nakago with round back; file, crosswise oblique; plain, 
thick; head round. 

(LO) Kunimitsu, in the era of Kwangen. 
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Ridge higli; welded mark fine and kiglily tempered; slender, 
straight-edge type; beautiful boiling mark; inscription of the 
So type. 

(11) Kiku/mkuri, in the era of Genreki. 

Some say his blades were really made by the Em])eror Gotoba. 
The blade resembles Norimune’s work; ridge make; lori and 
back shallow; point small; very beautiful skin; ‘chojiedgo;’ 
some combined with the ‘reverse feet;’ has ‘balls,’ ‘lighten- 
ing’ and ‘chikei;’ some specimens have a fanciful midare; 
deep glory; rich boiling. The nakago, being made by Nori- 
mune and others, has no definite file-mark; round head. In the 
hilt the figure of the Kiku (chrysanthemum) is cut, its diameter 
being 45 sun, and the number of its petals being 16, 24, or 32. 
This is most curious work. 

(12) Nakajima Rai, in the era of Embun; three generations 
of Rai Kuninaga worked with him ; lived in Settsu. 

The furrowed blade and point present several varieties; regu- 
lar woody line; shallow lori; triangular back; middle, straight 
edge; round cap; with glory and boiling; resembles the inferior 
works of Kunimitsu. 

The short sword is of the bent type ; breadth medium ; with 
both straight edge and midare; cap of various forms ; furrow 
and back of many sorts; file crosswise; head generally round, 

VI. Kamakura Class. 

Blade rather wide; ridge narrow, and slightly bent ; point 
rather long; lori deep; triangular back, with a wide center; 
irregular woody lines; wide edge; rough boiling and ‘suna- 
goshi’ (scattered line) ; cap large; ‘kayeri’ deep; welded 
mark; square Sanskrit letter; chisel mai’k, wide; rather long; 
point sharp. The Sankodzuka has its ‘ Tagane ’ more shallow 
than in the ‘Ken.’ The furrow does not reach the top of the 
small ridge; furrow point droops in order to widen the appear- 
ance of the edge and is unusual ; toward the hilt it is smoothed 
away or ends brokenly. The ornamental figures incline to the 
center. 

The short sword presents varied types, chiefly straight before 
Sadamune, but after his period either straight or bent; file 
crosswise or crosswise-oblique; back angular; sometimes round; 
head both angular and round. 
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(1) Kimimime, in the era of Koch<j; called Saburo ; born in 
Bizen, and the ancestor of Sagami. 

His work is described under the Bizen class; edge with either 
small or largo inidare, the latter sometimes having a stain, and 
some being slightly boiled. In all other respects his work is 
like that of the Bizen class. 

(2) Kuiiimitsu, in the era of Shod; son of Awadaguchi 
Knnitsune and a disciple of Kunimune; called Shintogo. 

The short sword is of the straight type, but rather narrow; 
triangular back, with wide center and deep declivity; fine and 
beautiful irregular woody lines, although lurid in parts; slender 
straight edge, with line boiling mark; with ‘lightening,’ 
‘chikei,’ etc.; edge generally somewhat narrow at the hilt, 
widening toward the point ; woody texture on the edge ; cap 
round; ‘kayeri’ deep; figure, Ken; Sanskrit letter, furrow and 
G-omahashi ; specimens without a hgure are rare. 

Tachi and long swords are rare; point quite narrow, but in all 
other respects like the short sword; nakago with round back; 
file crosswise; head round. 

(3) Kuni singe, in the era of Shdina; called Shin Togoro. 

Ills blades are like those of his father, Kunimitsu, but the 
edge is broader and the out of the Sanskrit .letter is more shallow. 

(4) Kunihiro, of the same province as Kunishige. 

Blade rather wide; • generally with middle straight edge; 
figure larger and more free, somewhat resembling the work of 
Hal Kunitsuge, but in all other respects like the blades of his 
father, Kunimitsu, although his nakago is wider and thicker in 
the end than the work of his father and brother (Kunishige). 
The two brothers afterward insciubed.as Kunimitsu. 

(6) Sukezane, in the era of Bunei. 

Blade wdde; ridge narrow; the point rather long, resembling 
the work of Bizen Sukezane. Some specimens have a round 
back, and retain striking chai’acteristics of the Kamakura class. 
He became more skillful after he came to Kamakura. Very 
brilliant ‘ Choji midare ;’ with ‘glory;’ scattered line ; ‘balls,’ 
etc,, while some blades have ‘notare midare,’ ‘rough boiling,’ 
etc.; file oblique; head round; head rai'ely angular, or with 
great ‘higaki.’ 

(6) Yukimitsu, in the era of Bunei; called Tosabura; a disci- 
ple of Kunimitsu. 
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Blade slender and ratlier long; irregular woody texture ; tri- 
angular back, wide top and deep or medium declivity; point 
extremely varied; in type, -wide, straight, ‘midare,’ ‘notare,’ or 
‘ liitatsura boils well ; with ‘ lightening,’ ‘ sunagashi,’ or very 
irregular midare, etc. ; cap round; deep ‘kayeri.’ 

The short sword is of the straight type, and very rareljr bent; 
breadth and thickness extremely varied ; edge slender towards 
the hilt; all other details are like those of the long sword; 
nakago angular in back, or a little rounded; file crosswise; head 
generall}'- angular, although some specimens show^the oblique in 
the ridge and crosswise in the plain, with round heads, 

(7) Masamuue, in the ora of Shod and Kenbu ; a son of Yuki-' 
mitsLi and a disciple of Sintogo Kunimitsu; called Gord TsTyudo, 
Blade 'wide and only slightly bent; triangular back with wide 
top and deep declivity; sometimes with lori back: point rather 
long, although the small point also occurs ; beautiful irregular 
woody texture; ‘edge midare’ or ‘ notare midare;’ boiling 
rough and rich ; with ‘ lightening ’ and ‘ sunagashi ;’ and, in 
some specimens, ‘balls’ resembling ‘ Choji ’ in miniature; some 
elements of ‘small notare;’ rich ‘glory;’ figures in Kamakura 
style; cap round, sometimes closely welded, or with scattered 
lines. 

The short sword is of the straight type, although sometimes 
a little bent; breadth and thickness medium; edge slender 
toward the hilt; in all other particulars the same as the long 
sword. The back of the nakago is angular; file crosswise or 
angular. The back of the Tachi’s nakago is round, and all 
blades of his are said to have figure, Ken, and furrows, speci- 
mens without figures being rare; the inscriptions consist of 
two words; although it is said that he signed the ‘straight- 
edge’ blades only, not those of ‘midare.’ 

Many varieties of the midare of this artist, such as ‘ Tan- 
zaku,’ ‘fan-shaped,’ ‘opened fan-shape,’ ‘half-moon,’ etc., 
were classified "by the old book, but I have omitted them since 
they are liable to be confusing to beginners, and similar midare 
ap];>ears in the works of Sukesada and other inferior smiths. 

As this celebrated artist made blades of extreme variety, wm 
ought to judge them by their general features, for if we rely 
only upon their welded marks, which are common to all swords, 
we shall be greatly deceived; but since he was the great and 
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mateliless swordsraitli, Ms work lias some distinctive and char- 
acteristic marks. 

(8) Sadamnne, in the era of Kenbu; called Hikoshiro. 

Blade like Masaunme’s, hut somewhat flatter; the same state- 
ment holds true of its back, point, and welding; generally fur- 
rowed; many are of the ‘notare,’ ‘midare,’ and ‘ball-edge’ 
type; with rich ‘boiling,’ ‘ snnagashi,’ and ‘lightening.’ They 
greatly resemble the blades of Masaniune, but have some ele- 
ments of ‘ Notare ; ’ cap routul. 

The short sword is of the bent type, and Avider; some con- 
siderably bent, but more thick; some flat specimens are A^ery 
long and slender toward the hilt; deep ‘kayeri,’ figure of 
‘Ken,’ Kurikara, Sanskrit letter, etc., in the Kamakura style, 
or, in .other blades, of ancient Nobukuni, etc. ; all have figures; 
back of nakago angular; file oblique; head pointed and angular; 
some specimens with round back; file crosswise, or crosswise 
“oblique, the file of the back being the same as that of the plain. 
Once he inscribed as Sukesada. The blades wrought by him at 
Takagi of Omi are somewhat inferior, and these are inscribed 
Iliromitsu, and have the same nakago as the Kamakura work. 

(9) Hiromitsu, in the era of Kenbu; called Kurojiro. 

The short sword is of the bent type, wide and thin; back tri- 
angular; top wide; deep' declivity; some specimens are 
extremely long; irregular woody lines; edge of the Hitasura 
type, Avith numerous ‘balls,’ Avide toward the point; ‘kayeri’ 
deep; cap Avith boiling, or very irregular midare; back fre- 
quently welded; rarely Avith straight edge. Long sAVords by 
Hiromitsxi are very rarely seen ; they are wide and only slightly 
bent; ridge somewhat high; funw deep; quality superior to 
that of the short sword, ' which they resemble in all other 
respects; figures such as Ken, Sanskrit letter, and Kurekara, 
intricately engraved. Many specimens resemble closely the 
blades of Hasebe, etc. The back of the nakago is angular ; file 
crosswise'; head and back of the blade round ; signature ‘ Hiro- 
mitsu, a native of the province Sagami.” The uppermost line 
of the Avord Hiro is perpendicular. Another consists of the 
tAvo letters. This is also the case with Pliromasa. Different 
men sometimes use the same signature. 

(LO) Akihiro, in the era of Bunwa; younger brother of Hiro- 
mitsu ; called I^urosaburo. 
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The general feature.^ of the short sword are the same as the 
blades of Hiromitsu; raidare small; scale large; quality superior ; 
wide sword is very rare; considerably bent and rather slender. 
The long sword is rare and unslcillfully wi’ought; its blade is 
much bent and rather narrow; figures numerous and similar to 
those of Hiromitsu; nakago also the same as Iliromitsifs; 
signed “Native of Hagami;” the letter Ahi is a Ho type; the 
under ])oints of the letter Hiro are oblique, lie was a disciple 
of Sadamune, Even tliose who were not the disciples of hlasa- 
mune became more skillful after they came to Kamakura lhan 
they had been before. Of such men further details are given 
in the chapter of their genealogy. 

(11) Shimada, in the era of Kosei; lived in Suruga; (tailed 
Yoshisuke. 

Blade of various forms, including swords of medium size; 
lori rather deej); some specimens show triangular backs and 
furrows; point varied; irregular woody texture; in ty[)e ■ 
‘ notare; ’ large scale, or Hitasura; some specimens show a richly 
boiled woody texture, while others have midare of the ‘ Gunome ’ 
type, resembling that of the Sagami class; the straight edge is 
rarely found; cap is round, has a deep ‘kayeri,’ and, in some 
specimens, a scattered midare. The figures are varied. 

The short sword is of the slender, straight edge, or of the 
‘small midare’ type; bent wide and shallow, although some 
specimens are straight and narrow. In all other respects they 
resemble the long sword; back of the nakago thick; file cross- 
wise; point slender; head round; signatui’e unchanged for 
many generations, 

VII. Mini Class. 

Most of the swordsmiths of this class came from Yarnato, 
and their blades, therefore, resemble those of the Yarnato class ; 
edge straight or midare with ‘feet,’ Ancient specimens show 
the regular woody texture, but modern blades have the irregu- 
lar woody texture; in the work of the Shizu school we see rich 
boiling. There are many skillfully wrought blades, even 
among the later swQrds; file mark chiefly Higaki or hawk’s 
feather; or, in some specimens crosswise, or the small, oblique; 
head generally round; in the works of Senjuin some blades are 
crosswise in the pjlain and oblique in the ridge. Both ancient 
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and modern sA^ords rarely show tlie cut and the furrow; ridge 
usually narrow. 

(1) Kaneuji, in the era of Gen 0; a native of Shizu. 

Blade, back, and point vaiy in form; lori ordinary; some 

apocimeiis show the triangular back, the irregular woody tex- 
ture, and the furrow; boils well; midare somewhat rounded, 
and some specimens have ‘balls’; cap round. 

The short sword occurs in various forms, and resembles the 
long sword; some specimens show the straight edge, which, 
in its finest instances, resembles Samoji’s work, Gfeuerally 
speaking, this school of Masamune is distinguished by its small 
kirikake. The back of the nakago is thick; file crosswise and 
Iligaki; head round. There are many generations of the house 
of Kaneuji, the later ones being inferior. He afterward became 
a disciple of Masamune. 

(2) Kanenobu, a disciple of Kaneuji; called Kaoe Shizu. 

Edge wdth ‘ Gunome midare,’ having ‘simagashi,’ in the style 

of the Sheki class; boils well. There is also a school named 
after Kaoye Shizu, avIio tvas a native of Shiga in Awari, 

(3) Kinjii, in the era of Shod ; a disciple of Masamune. 

Blade of various forms; lori ordinary; some specimens have 

the triangular back and furrow; point and welding varied; 
irregular woody texture; midare of the notare tyj^e, and small 
‘ Gunome ’ ; has boiling and resembles the minor work of Shizu ; 
round cap. 

The short sword is wide and bent; straight-edged, in some 
specimens; in all other respects like the long swords.' The 
back of the nakago is thick; file crosswise; head round. 

(4) Kirigio, son of Kinju; in the era of Kenbu. 

Edge straight combined wdth ‘G\mome,’ or the midare of the 
Kdtare type ; boils finely. 

(5) Tametsugu, born in Et-chu; a son of Yoshihiro, and a 
disciple of Korishige. 

The short sword is bent; shallow lori; triangular back; of 
the midare type; Avell boiled or of ‘small Gunome,’ or of the 
straight edge form, having ‘ small feet ’ or with the edge simi- 
lar to that of Kinju’s; cap round; file crosswise oblique. 

(6) Senjuin, in the era of Shoo; lived m Seki. 

His blades are generally of the midare type and irregularly 
boiled; generally I’etaining the character of the Seki class; 
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woody texture on the edge, like the work of Shizu and ISTaoje, 
and rich boiling like Hitatsura’s blades; some specimens resem- 
ble the Sagami class ; hie crosswise, but oblique in the ridge. 
His native country was Yamato, but he afterward removed to 
Mino. There were many generations of his house. 

(7) Kanoyoshi, in the era of Keireki; called Seki Yoshisada. 

Blade slender; ridge narrow; line; regular woody texture; 

some swords shov'" the straight edge combined with the ‘ small 
midare’; boils slightly; some blades with the Gu’nome midare; 
cap round. 

(8) Kanesada, in the era of Bunkci. 

Midare large; boiling and with deep glory. He was the 
greatest swordsmith of his age, and his good blades resemble 
those of Samoji and Shizu. 

(9) Hoju, in the era of Teio; a native of Mutsu. 

Blade sometimes narrow; point small; lori shallow; back tri- 
angular; irregular woody texture; loose; of the straight, or of 
the midare type, or else resembling the work of Nobukuni, or 
of Sheki; some boil, and others not; cap round; figures, the 
Sanskrit letters, si^ade-shaped lotus flower, etc., which resemble 
those of Hasebe, although inferior to his work. 

The short sword is either of the straight or the bent type; 
in all other respects resembles the long sword. The back of 
the na.kago is thick ; file crosswise ; head round. 

(10) Getsusan, in the era of Geno to Meireki; lived in Mutsu 
or Hewa. 

Blade ordinary; small point; furrowed; common lori; skin 
the famous ‘ Ayasugi ’ (beautiful woody texture of the tree 
‘ siigi ’) ; some do not have this skin, while it appears in others; 
often split. 

The short swbrd is of various forms; rather small, but some- 
times medium; in all other respects resembles the long sword. 

The back of the nakago is angular or round; file crosswise, 
or oblique; head round; edge elevated. 

VIH. Hokth Country Class. 

Its boiling mark is mostly deep ; has some ‘ sunagashi ’ ; the 
scattered line is inferior to the work of other countries, although 
this is not invariably the case. The later works show deterior 
ation both in shape and in stuff -iron. 
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(1) Fuyuliiro, in tlie era of Koslii; lived in Wakasa. 

Blade and lori ordinary; triangiilar back and furrow, point 
ratlier small; some have the woody texture, which is sometimes 
very beautiful; ‘ notare straight,’ or ‘ Guuome midare in type, 
and either large or wide edge. Some specimens are hard with- 
out boiling, while others boil; some have deep ‘glory.’ 

The short sword is of various forms; some are medium in 
si/.e; others have points like long swords. 

The back of the nakago is varied; hie crosswise or oblique; 
head round, and higher toward the edge. He was a grandson 
of ITirotsugu. Many generations succeeded him. 

(2) Kuniyasu, in the era of Oei; lived in Echizen. 

Blade wide and rather thin; lori deep; back triangular or 
round; regular woody line ; some stiffness will be found in the 
stuff-iron on account of premature welding; edge of the ‘Gu- 
nome’ type, combined with the ‘reverse feet,’ or the straight 
edge, resembling Fujishima’s blades; boils; some specimens 
have the welded back; woody texture on the margin of the 
edge. The short sword reseinbles the long; signed Rai Kuni- 
yashu. The back of the nakago is angular; file great oblique. 
He is called Echizen Rai; born in Kyo, a descendant of Rai. 

(3) Morihiro, in the era of Oei; son of Kuniyasu; lived in 
Echizen. 

Blade wide; edge of the notare type or much scattered 
notare; back of the nakago round; signature of two letters. 

(4) Unozu, in the province of Et-ehu. 

Blade and point of various forms; furrowed; lori shallow; 
back triangular; edge of the great straight or midare type; 
some specimens • are brilliant, and have ‘scattered lines,’ ‘ light- 
ening,’ etc.; cap varied, some having the irregular midare, and 
others the round; boils well; some blades ai’e so excellent that 
they are confounded with the Sagmi class; others show the 
slender, straight edge. The works of Hiudo Kunimitsu are 
the best of this class. Many have the woody texture, and the 
large, boiled, straight edge, etc,, while others look like new 
swords. The quality of the blades is uneven. Generally we 
see the ‘snnagashi’ on the edge, and sometimes the woody 
texture. 

The short sword is of many forms; some are medium in size, 
while others resemble the long swords. The nakago is some- 
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times round in the back; file crosswise; head round; signed 
with the letter Kuni. * 

(5) Yoshihiro, in the era of Kenhu; lived in Et-chfi. 

Blade is long and bent; ridge rather wide; lori deep; i’ur- 
rowed; point sometimes long, although certain specimens have 
the small point; irregular woody texture ; skin very fine; large 
and wide notare inidare; fine, abundant boiling; deep glory; 
midarc always toward the hilt and broad in the side; cap round; 
kayeri deep ; some l)lades have the ‘ straight midare ’ and are 
beiiutiful. The swords of Yoshiro greatly resemble those of 
Masamune, but the texture of the latter is rough and active, 
while that of the former is fine and diffuse; the blade is like 
the finer work of Masamune. 

The short sword is I'are; straight type, although some 
specimens are bent and have the triangular back. 

The nakago has an angular back; file crosswise; point shar[), 
shallow, angular head; signature generally lacking. The 
swords made by Yoshihiro during his residence in Kamakura 
and. signed Yoshihiro, are called Kamakura G-o. He was a dis- 
ciple of Masamune. There was another swordsmith called 
Yoshihiro of the Senjuin class, but his work is very different 
from that of Yoshihiro of Et-chil. 

(0) Korishige, in the era of Seichu; called Gofuku Go; lived 
in Et-chfi. 

Blade long and considerably bent; ridge rather wide and 
high; furrowed; deep lori; triangular back; points varied; 
iri’egular woody texture which is very beautiful, and found 
both on the body and on the edge; some blades have no skin, 
but are of close and beautiful Avelding; well-boiled midare; 
with ‘sunagashi,’ ‘lightening,’ or ‘notare midare’; only rarely 
of the straight edge or of the ‘large midare’ type; cap round 
and with deep ‘kayeri.’ When Korishige Avas a disciple of 
Yoshihiro, his Avork had the small ridge and an edge Avhioh, 
melting into the stulf-iron, rose high like smoke. When after- 
wards he became a disciide of Masamune, his blade became 
veiy beautiful, with a strongly Avelded point. 

The short sword is of the straight type, narrow and thick, 
but in all othy respects resembles the long sword. The 
nakago has an angular back; file crosswise; head round; 
inscription of the wide cut, although some are cut in the Ken 
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sliape; signed sometimes ns Sayiki ISTorisliige, a native of Go- 
fnku, in the district of Nei, of the province of Et-chii. 

(7) Sanekage, in the era of Kenbu; a disciple of ISTorishige; 
lived in Kaga. 

The short sword is bent; lori common; back triangular; 
midare combined with ‘Gunome,’ or with ‘boiling notare,’ or 
with ‘straight edge,’ or with one like the work of Fnjishima; 
cap round and deep; kayeri. The long sword is rarely seen. 
The hack of the nakago is angular; file crosswise; head round; 
signed 'Fujiwara. Sanekage was born in Et-chfi, but afterward 
removed to Huki and Echigo. 

(8) Tomoshige, in the era of Rareki; a disciple of Rai Kuni- 
toshi ; lived in Fnjishima of Kaga. 

Ridge narrow; lori common. Some blades shallow and with 
triangular backs; point small; of the ‘middle Gnnome’ type, 
with round or irregular midare, having the straight or the 
double edge only rarely. Ko blades of this artist’s work are 
brilliant, and many resemble the swords of the Seki or Bizen 
class; cap round or irregular. 

The short sword is of various forms and similar in structure 
to the long sword. Some specimens are of medium size. Tomo- 
shige was a native of Echizen. The nakago has an angular back ; 
hie crosswise or crosswise oblique; head angular with sides of the 
edge somewhat long, which is a general characteristic of Kaga. 

(9) Nobunaga, in the era of Oei; lived in Kaga. 

Middle Gunome or small Gunome in type, or with an edge 
resembling Fujishima’s work. The short sword has the straight 
edge. In all other respects his blades resemble those of Fuji- 
shima, 

(10) Hoseiji, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Yajima; called 
Kunimitsu. 

Blade slender; irregular woody lines; small point; shallow 
lori ; made many halberds ; some of medium size, or of the 
‘Shubu’ 'class; edge of the ‘ Choji,’ or ‘great midare’ type, 
with ‘deep feet’; most specimens are not ‘boiled,’ but have 
deep ‘ glory,’ Some blades are of small size, or of the ‘ Ichimoji ’ 
type, or the straight edge. The cap is closely welded. In the 
case of the halberds the point is usually welded softly for two 
or three inches. The short sword is rare; but it is straight and 


narrow. 
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Tlic nakago has thick back; hie crosswise; head rather larger 
and round, 

(.11) Kagemasa, in the era of Seio; lived in Inaba. 

Bla<le slender; ridge high; ])oint small; lori deep; bacdc some- 
times triangular; wide, straight edge. Some specimens are of 
the ‘•notare,’ or ‘midare,’ or the ‘ Seki type,’ or with the 
straight edge and ‘feet,’ or a little boiled; cap round, or, in 
some blades, with ‘scattered lines.’ 

The short sword is straight and narrow, generally of llie 
straight edge ty])e. The nakago has an angular back; fih' 
crosswise obli(pie; head round; the letters of the inscription arc^ 
rather long. 

(12) Yasutsuna, in the era of Daidd; lived in Ploki. 

Blade long and wide; ridge narrow; point small; lori either 
shallow or deep; irregular woody texture; with ‘ small midare ’; 
well boiled; has ‘lightening’ or ‘ suuagashi. ’ Some specimens 
have the notare edge; cap round; noble and giving all evidences 
of great age; tile crosswise; head round; inscription large; 

‘ Ken ’ and Sanskrit letter deeply cut and short. 

(13) Sanemori, in the era of ShOwa; lived in Ohara of IToki. 

Blade long ; lori shallow ; point small ; lurid, irregular, straight 

edge, with, small midare; some blades show the ‘ Choji edge’ or 
‘TJchinoke’; boils; cap round; ‘Ken’ and Sanskrit letters 
deeply cut; tile oblicpie, either small or large; head round; 
signature long, wide letters, Ohara Sanemori, of the Province 
Hoki, or Getsu kei Xlnk^rnku. 

(14) Doei, in the era of Kakitsu; lived in Izumo. 

Blade sometimes raedhmi size, and sometimes of the ‘ Shobu 
type ’ ; lidge high ; point small ; lori varying with round ‘ Gii- 
nome,’ ‘midare’ or ‘Hitatsura,’ or having welded back, either 
Avith , or without boiling, or of the slender and hard, straight 
edge, or of the type with ‘ small feet ’ ; with the furrow and the 
•figures cut near the center. 

The short sword is both straight and bent ; nakago AA'ith the 
thick, or the angular back; file middle oblique; head generally 
round. 


IX. IwAMi Class. 

There are long sAVords, medium SAVords and short swords. 
The ridge is narrow; point varied; lori both deep and shalloAv; 
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some specimens with triangular back; irregnilar woody texture; 
edge of tile medium and small Gunome types, or with the 
notare midare, or with scattered boiling, or with the straight 
edge; ca]) varied; figure in the centre, as in Sagaini’s work. 
Tlie nakago .has the round or angular back; file crosswise 
obli(pie or small (d)lique; head angular, with the longer side 
toward the edge. In Tadasada’s blades, however, the iile-niark 
is the great oblique, while some of Sadasuye’s swords show the 
(u-osswise file. 

(1) Naotsuna, in the era of Kenbu; a disciple of Masamune. 

Many of his blades are of large size; point small; cap round. 

The short sword is bent, while the other forms resemble the 
lAvami, class. 

(2) Sadatsuna, in the era of Meitoku. 

Most blades with scattered boiling. The short sword is 
slightly bent ; midare of the XJtsu type, although some speci- 
mens show the ‘reversq midare.’ In all other respects his 
swords resemble the Avork of their class. 

(3) Tadasada. 

Blade rather Avide; of the croAvded ‘ small Gunome,’ or of the 
‘great Gunome’ tyi)e. The short sAVord is rarely seen; cap 
round; in all other respects showing the peculiarities of the 
lAvarai class. 

(4) Sadasuye. 

The long sword is rare. The raedimn and short -swords are 
slender and straight; with the straight edge, or, occasionally 
with midare; cap round. In all other respects these blades 
resemble the works of the Iwami school. 

X. • Bizbn Class. 

(Works before Genreki are spoken of as belonging to the 
‘ Old Bizen ’ class.) 

The blade generally has a strong appearance; bent at the 
middle; lori sharp or medium; regular or irregular woody tex- 
ture. Old Bizen has the round welded marks; boiling fine, 
never rough, but generally scanty. It has deep ‘glory.’ The 
edge is of the ‘ midare; ’ the ‘ Choji,’ or the straight edge type 
having ‘ feet.’ Some have a very close resemblance to the Kyb 
class, which, however, has richer boiling, a welded back, and 
not so much curve as the Bizen class; also like the school of 
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Icliimoji, Rai Kuniynki, Kmiitoslii, or Sadatoslii. Some of tlie 
Old Bizen work is like Awadaguclii, having no ‘feet’ and 
rarely the ‘ pure sti’aight edge.’ The cap is generally sharp, 
liaving kayeri; very rarely round. The hgiire designs are 
generally slender; “Kurikara” and “ liCen ” are inostly cut 
narrow and placed in the ridge; the Sanskrit letter is imskill- 
fully executed, hoing open, short, and pointed. Furrow 
reaches to the small point, furrow point follows the form of the 
small point of the blade. Most blades have the second furrow 
which reaches to the nakago. From the era of Ilochi on, the 
furrows are generally wide and shallow, having a round end. 
Its ‘ Ken ’ has the middle ridge ; and Sankozuke is deeply cut. 
Later works may have boiling or not; some have the woody 
te.'cture, but, being coarse, may be judged as Bizen work at 
once; some, too, are like the later Seki works. Welded back 
is rare, but occasionally it may be found in the later works. 
Generally the Bizen swords have ‘shadow color’ on the body, 
especially in the work of Kanemitsu. The stuff -iron has a 
wmody texture, called the “Bizen skin; ” the iron is somewhat 
soft. The short swords are of different kinds, but Old Bizen 
and Icliimoji class have no short swords. The file-marks are 
nearly always oblique, but in some of the Old Bizen and Ichi- 
moji the crosswise mark is found; head mostly round; back 
round and angular. 

(1) Sukehira, in the era of Eien, province of Bizen. 

Blade narrow and long; lori common; regular woody tex- 
ture; boils well; some have oblique skin at hilt; of the skill- 
fully made ‘ midare ’ or the ‘ large Choji ’ type, like JSToriraune, 
Kumotsugu, etc. Some are of the straight edge, mixed with 
‘ small midare ; ’ point closely welded ; back of the nakago 
thick; file-marks crosswise. Two generations used the same 
inscription. The first works are superior, and are inscribed as 
“ Bizen no Kuni Sukehira.” The letter was written thus (^)-- 
Occasionally it is said, the blades were inscribed “Motohira.” 

(2) Kanehiro, province of Bizen. 

Blade narrow and slender; lori and ridge, medium; point 
small; regular, very fine woody line; deep, wide furrow; of 
‘ small midare,’ or ‘ straight edge type ’ combined with the 
‘small midare;’ boils well; woody texture, ‘lightening’ or 
‘TJehiyoke’ on the edge; some gay, others gloomy. Some 
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have a large woody texture on the ‘ midare,’ and sometimes, 
the oblique skin at the hilt ; cap round or closely welded. The 
hack of the nakago is thick; file-marks crosswise; head round. 
He afterwards lived in Kawachi, Some say that this Kanehiro 
is a different man, not Kanehiro of the era of Eien ; but perhaps 
that is not so, for it is customaiy to work differently in a 
different country. 

(3) Sukckane, province of Bizen. 

Blade narrow and slender; lori shallow; I’egular woody tex- 
ture; some are furrowed; point small; is of the ‘ small midare ’ 
or the straight edge type, having ‘small feet,’ although some 
specimens have ‘ large midare,’ and others have ‘ balls ’ and are 
well boiled; cap round; back of nakago round; file-marks 
middle oblique; head round. The same inscription is found 
among the works of the school of Ichimoji. The letters are of 
large and small types, but lack distinction, 

(4) Tomonari, province of Bizen. 

Blade long and slender; lori shallow; some have round back; 
point small; sometimes the furrow is wide; some have woody 
texture; the edge is of the ‘small midare’ type, some having 
‘ reverse feet,’ of the straight edge having ‘feet,’ of the ‘ small 
notare edge,’ or of the ‘ Choji edge;’ cap round; boils finely, 
or considerably. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-marks crosswise or 
oblique; head round. On one side the inscription is (reads), 

‘ (Long live the Lord) ’, and on the reverse side “Tomonari of 
the Province of Bizen.” This sword is used in the festival of 
the Shogun. Other signatures in use are: “ Tomonari,” 
“ Tomo-iiari of the Province Bizen,” and “Oho,” It is said 
that there were three men using the same inscription. 

(5) Kobufusa, province of Bizen. 

Blade not broad; point small; irregular woody texture; boils 
considerably; of the ‘notare’ combined with ‘Choji’ type; 
none has ‘ great midare,’ 

The back of the nakago is thick; file-marks oblique; grad- 
ually becomes slender toward the point; inscription consists of 
the two initials. There were two generations of swordsmiths. 

(6) Toshikane, in the era of Clioreki. 

Blade strong; lori shallow; small point active, and with 
skin; is of the ‘middle’ or ‘wide straight edge’ type, having 
26 
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‘ small midart!,’ or of the ‘ Choji edge; ’ ‘ edge hard; ’ cap has a 
little inidare or is round and has small ‘kayeri.’ The back of 
the nakago is thick; file-marks of different sorts; head round. 

(7) Masatsune, in the era of Eien. 

Blade narrow and long ; mostly of the ridge make ; lori shal- 
low; a fine, beautiful, regular woody texture; point small; is 
of the ‘small midarc ’ type combined with ‘Choji;’ or of the 
large edge having midare, or of the larger make, or of the 
‘ reverse midare ; ’ has boiling marks. 

There were throe generations in Bizeu that used the same 
inscription, but the works' of the later generations are inferior; 
works of the second generation have ‘ small midare ; ’ the third 
generation has ‘small midare’ at the hilt, but are of the 
‘ straight edge ’ type upward from the middle of the blade to 
the point, which is like Niji Kunitoshi. 

The back of the nakago is thick ; file-mark crosswise oblique ; 
head mostly round. There were two Masatsunes called “ luo 
Masatsune,” besides the Masatsunes of Bit-ch-fl and Tsukuchi, 
making five Masatsunes in all. 

XI. ICHIMOJI Cl.ASS. 

There is no short sword. Larger structure is rare ; the back 
of lori is shallow; mostly of the ridge make; point small; is 
of ‘Choji midare’ type; glory deep; boiling scanty; has the 
‘ reverse midare ’ both large and small; cap round, sometimes it 
has a welded back. i 

The back of the nakago is thick ; file-marks crosswise ; head 
round. The work of Yoshioka Ichimoji has furrow; point 
somewhat long; lori deep. The edge of the midare of his work 
has less glory than Ichimoji, and is ordinary ; file-marks great 
oblique ; straight edge very rarely seen. 

(1) Xorimune, in the era of Genreki. 

Blade slender; ridge narrow; of the ridge make; lori shal- 
low; point small; fine, beautiful, irregular woody texture like 
Kyo work; of the ‘Choji’ edge, having ‘balls,’ of the ‘small 
midare,’ having ‘ reverse feet,’ or ‘ Uchinoke,’ or of that hav- 
ing the broad edge in the point; some boiling mark; very skill- 
fully made. 

The nakago has thick back, file-marks great or middle 
oblique; point slender; head round. Among the Tachi of this 
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class there are the works made by the Emperor Gotoba, which 
are known as “ Kikugukuri.” (The details are given under 
the Kyo class.) On the swords which Norimune made, while 
he was in the royal service, he signed himself “ IsTorimune” at 
tiio head of the iiakago, this being the custom of all the sword- 
smiths ill the royal service. Sometimes he cut the figure of the 
Kiku (chrysanthemum) flower of sixteen petals above his name, 
or, again, the word “Iclii” (one). There is another skillful 
smith in Nagafuiie who also uses “Norimune.” The edge is 
of the ‘ midaro ’ in the middle and waist, and of the ‘ wide 
sti’aight edge ’in the point; fine, regular woody texture-, like 
Masatsune; mostly inscribed as “a native of bTagafune ” in a 
slender type. 

The nakago is like that of the royal smith. There are many 
men who use the same inscription. 

(^) Yasunori, in the era of Geureki; son of Yorimune. 

Blade slender and considerably curved; ridge narrow; lori 
deep ; of regular woody texture ; very fine skin ; ‘ small midare ; ’ 
boils; like ISTorimune. Many features are common to both, but 
the work of the son is far inferior to that of the father. 

(3) Sukemune, era of Genreki. 

Blade is wide and longer in its point; lori common; those 
having the inscriptions are slender; like Kunitoshi (of i^iji) ; 
of fine, regular woody texture, the ‘notare edge’ having the 
‘down feet,’ boiling at the point of the ‘midare;’ some have 
‘ waist 'edge ; ’ is called Dai (great) Ichimoji; inscription an 
engraved Kiku (chiysanthemum flower), and the number 
‘ ‘ Ichi ” ; file-marks oblique ; head round. 

(4) Sukenari, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade somewhat wide; lori common; regular woody lines; 

‘ midare ’ resembles that of Sukemune. Although his work 
was inferior when he signed as “Sukeshi,” yet he became skill- 
ful after he was appointed royal smith. 

(5) Sukenobu, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade slender, fine, regular woody lines; ‘small midare,’ or 
having fine ‘Ohoji;’ boils; has unrefined appearance, but is 
nevertheless skillfully made. 

(6) Kobufusa, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade slender; ridge high; lori common; regular woody 
lines; of the ‘ Choji edge,’ having the ‘ large midare; ’ boiling 
fine; sometimes ‘small midare.’ 
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■•The nakago has the round hack; file-marks crosswise or 
oblique; head round. 

(7) Nohufusa, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade appears strong; sti'ff at hilt; lori common; point 
small ; fine woody texture, of the ‘ small midarc ’ type, of 
which some are equal and slender to the top, and others a little 
wider; sometimes of the ‘(fiioji edge’ like Norimune. Cap 
round or tdosely welded. 

The nakago has round back; file-marks crosswise, small or 
lai’ge oblique; head round. 

(8) Nobumasa, in the era of Tei o; son of Nohufusa. 

Blade thin and slender, resembling the work of his father; 
ridge high; lori deep; regular woody texture ; of the skillfully 
made midare, which is closely welded at the point, and some- 
what curved. 

(9) Muneyoshi, in the era of Genreki. 

Blade slender; lori shallow; point small; fine and beautiful, 
regular woody texture; with ‘ small midare ’ or ‘ Choji,’ having 
‘balls;’ has ‘boiling’ and ‘glory;’ cap round; nakago with 
round back; file crosswise, or small or medium oblique; head 
round, and generally quite large, with Ichimoji; although in 
the blades of INoriniune and Muneyoshi it is thin and slender. 

(10) Yoshimuue, a son of Muneyoshi; in the era of Gennin. 

His blades are the same as those of Muneyoshi’s, although 

some of his edges are stained. 

(11) Yoshimochi, a sou of Sukiyoshi; in the era of Bunei. 

His blades resemble those of Muneyoshi, but are not brilliant, 

while some specimens have the straight edge and feet. 

(12) Yoshiiye, in the era of Kenreki; the son of Muneyoshi. 

Blade slender; lori common; regular woody lines and fine 

woody texture; very fine point; with excellent ‘ Choji’ which is 
broad toward the top; some specimens have ‘Chikei.’ Yoshi- 
iye’s work resembles Horimune’s, yet some say he is identical 
with “Sanjo Yoshiiye,” whose blades resemble his very closely, 
although they are entirely different, the Bijen class having the 
nakago inscribed on the ridge as “manufactured by Yoshiiye” 
and with the oblique file, while the Sanjo type has the nakago 
inscribed on the plain as “made by Yoshiiye,” and with the 
crosswise file, besides having its edge well boiled and broad at 
the hilt. 
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(.13) Yoshiliira, son of Yosliiiyo. 

Blade curved; ridge liigli, wide and strong; lori shallow; 
point small; hcautiful regular -woody texture, but a trifle lurid; 
‘])laiu Choji edge’ in tyi)e, having deep ‘glory’; some points 
are broad, while others resemble Moriije’s work; some s])eciraens 
have the ‘waist edge,’ and others have an edge like a shadow, 
sonudimes invisible and sometimes visible; cap round; back of 
the nakago thick; flic crosswise or oblique, 

(14) Yoshifusa, in the era of Ivenpo. 

Blade wide; ridge high; lori deep; point small; regular 
woody lines; lurid skin; of the ‘Choji’ ty})e, having ‘large 
reverse m.idare’; jjoint sharp; some specimens have ‘balls,’ or 
the woody texture both on body and edge ; ‘ glory ’ deep ; no 
boiling; caps closely welded; hack of the nakago thick; tile 
great obhupie; head round; inscription small. 

The three, generations of Yoshifusa used the same inscrijhion, 
but in larger type; all have the ‘Choji edge.’ There was also 
another swordsmith of the saine name, whose edge is straight 
and with ‘ small midare,’ while still another lived in Bit-chfi, 
the two being sometimes confounded. 

(15) Yoshimoto; son of Yoshifusa.* 

His blades resemble those of Yoshifusa; some have ‘midare’ 
and ‘Choji,’ but the edge has a hurried and ordinary ap)poar- 
ance. He was an adopted son of Sukeyoshi. 

(10) Sadazane, of the same era as Yoshimoto. 

Blade somewhat slender hut thick; ridge narrow; lori deep; 
fine, regidar woody texture with visible ‘ waist edge ’ ; of the 
‘ notare ’ type, with brilliant ‘reverse feet’; the ‘ Choji edge’ is 
]-are ; upper edge broad. In the cap, the round, straight edge 
has a slight ‘kayeri,’ and has a hard, loose appearance, with 
fine boiling marks-, 

(17) Chikakane, in the era of Koan. 

Blade slender; lori deep; point small; woody texture; of the 
‘small midare ’ type, as in the blades of Bijen, or Yosliibira; 
midare scanty toward the point; boils gradually; cap round; 
back of the nakago thick ; file oblique. 

(18) Horifusa, in the era of Kenpo; son of Sukefusa; lived in 
Takatsu; called “ Takagama TJmanojo.” 

Blade much curved; ridge thick; lori common; regidar 
woody texture ; stuff-iron with a clear hard back ; ‘ Choji ’ both 
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large and small; irregular “feet” wliicli may be seen on the 
blade, combined with a brilliant ‘ small midare.’ 

(19) Koresuke, younger brother of ISTorifusa. 

lori shallow; point small ; rich woody texture ; lurid skin; of 
the straight edge ty])e, with ‘small midare’; cap round; back 
thick; Jile oblicpie; head round. 

(20) Sukeziane, in the era of Buni; younger brother of Kore- 
suke; disciple of Norimune. 

Blade is considerably curved and long; ridge average and 
strong in formati(m ; point and lori average or shallow; irregu- 
lar woody texture; skin fine. Some blades have the welded 
back like the large swords of Ichinioji; ‘midare’ and ‘ Ghoji ’ 
large; some si)eeimens are well boiled, and the ‘choji’ of certain 
ones is very brilliant and noble; edge exquisite and (dear; cap 
round; bacdi thick; file small oblique; head round; inscription 
l)iliteral. Sukezaiie became more skillful after he removed to 
Kamakura. He was the ancestor of Togenji. 

(21) Sukeinitsu, in the era of Teiei; called Yoshi(.)ka lehimoji. 
Blade long and stiff; lori shallow; fine, regular woody edge; 

‘small midare’ with, ‘reverse feet,’ and, in the upjier ])art, 
straight edge, with ‘small feet’; file oblique; head generally 
round; inscribed with his initials, or “ Sukemitsu, a native of 
Yoshioka of the province Bizen.” 

(2‘2) Sukeyoshi, in the era of Kenpo; was the father of Suke- 
mitsu. 

His work resembles that of Sukemitsu; edge broad, with, 
‘reverse midare,’ as in the blades of lehimoji; some specimens 
are of lai'ge size. 

(23) Sanetoshi, in the era of Teiji; son of Yoshizane. 

Blade slender; ridge rather highly curved; lori shallow; 
regular woody texture; rough skin; fine woody texture both on 
body and edge; edge with ‘small midare’ at the hilt; and ‘ large 
Choji’ in the centre, which lacks distinction. In some speci- 
mens, resembling Moriiye’s work; ‘scattered feet’ appear 
toward the point. Some blades have ‘Sunagashi,’ and others 
have ‘ shadowy waist edge ’ ; cap broad ; file oblique. Hiroyo- 
shi, the son of Korifusa, and two other men in the era of Shclo, 
used a similar inscription. 

(24) Kunimune, in the era of Rekijin; removed afterward to 
Saganii; called “Bizen Saburo.” 
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Blade long and thick; point slender; lori slialknc; irregular 
woody texture; rough and lurid skin; the edge has rich ‘niidare ’ 
at the middle; some ‘notare’ tending npAvard and toward 
the ])oint; generally of the wide, straight edge type, having 
deep ,‘f(‘et’; some are of the ‘Choji’ edge type, both large 
and small ; stains on the edge are frequent; cap round and lacks 
rich boiling marks, perha])S owing to im])erfeet welding; some 
have dee}) ‘glory’; hack thick; tile oblique; head round. IsToth- 
ing is known about his short swords. While living in Rokidsara 
in Kyo, he inscribed as “Kuninao.” Figures are rare. His 
son, Masamune, also signed himself as “Kunimune.” 

(25) Moriiye, in the era of Hoji; a native of Pladakeda. 

Ridge rather wide; lori shallow; point small; line, regular 
wo6dy lines, occasionally a trifle lurid; ‘Olioji edge,’ having 
‘ large midaro ’ at hilt and ‘ small midai-e’ at the point. Shape 
of ‘ Choji ’ is somewhat angular. Some blades have the Hyotan 
edge, or ‘double Choji’; while others have the ‘visible waist 
edge,’ which is broad, or ‘ notare edge,’ or that with ‘XJtsuri,’ 
or stain on the edge; cap round. The short SAVord is rai’e, and 
of the narrow straight ty})e; back thick; file oblique; head 
round; signed by his two letters, or .as “made by Kurijiri 
Moriiye.” His grandson, used' the same signature. His ‘Choji 
edge ’ is far inferior, and in his ‘ Hyotan ’ there is no double edge. 
Tlie letter ‘ Mori ’ of his name differs from that of liis grand- 
father, Avhich is written in a different script. lesuke and another 
swordsmith of the Hagafune class also used the same signature. 

(2G) Sanemori, in the era of Kenji; grandson of Moriiye. 

His work resembles that of Moriiye; lori shalloAv; point 
small; skin somewhat I'ough; edge of ‘large midare’ or ‘ Choji,’ 
or with the ‘reverse midare.’ The straight edge has ‘reverse 
feet’ or small boiling; many have stains on the edge; cap 
round. Nothing is known about the short sword. Thick ikck; 
crossAAOse file; round head; the same inscription is found in 
Hoki, but in a larger script. 

(27) Tochika, lived in Hadakeda; father of Moriiye. 

His work generally resembles that of Sanemori; appearance 
strong; some specimens Avith the ‘Choji edge.’ 

(28) Mitsutada, in the era of Hoji; lived in Nagafune. 

Blade strong at centre, bent at hilt, sometimes thick and 

wide; generally furrowed; lori shallow; point small; regular 
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woody edge; sldn of woody texture, a trifle lurid, hut resem- 
hliiig a ‘ large Clioji’ of skillful make; some have hoiled marks, 
others the ‘double Choji,’ and still others have ‘deep midare 
feet’ on the stuff -iron and jmiiit. The chief care is the edge; 
skin occasionally is rough. Tliere is no sliort sword; ba<dic thin; 
file ohli(iue; head mostly round. 

(29) Nagamitsu (Junkei), in the era of Ktmchd; lived in 
Nagafuue. 

Blade like IMitsutada; nearly all are furrowed ; lori shallow ; 
point small; fine, beautiful, regular woody lines; very skillfully 
executed ‘Choji edge,’ the ‘midare’ having round heads like 
scattered cherry-flowers. Some have ‘ Chikei,’ or ‘lightening’; 
woody texture on edge; has ])rilliant, decj) ‘glory.’ Some have 
‘Choji’ at the. hilt, and the wide, straight edge, combined with 
the ‘midare’ at the point. The cap has ‘midare,’ or, with 
some, the ‘Utsuri.’ Short sword is rare ami inferior. Back 
thin; file oblique; head mostly round. 

(3(J) Nagamitsu (Sakonshogen), son of the aforesaid ISbiga- 
initsu; in the era of Shd<3, 

His work resembles that of his father. Blade slender and 
thick ; furrowed, or doubly furrowed; lorl medium; skin some- 
times rather lurid, as in the swords of his father Junkei, but 
inferior; large scale rare; some blades have ‘lightening’; edge 
with ‘small midare,’ or ‘middle midare,’ having ‘feet,’ or it 
appears to be the sim])le straight edge, or resembles the work of 
Kagemitsu; lori sometimes deep; cap round. The short sword is 
rare, thick and dry; with ‘small midare,’ although the straight 
edge occasionally occurs; caj) of various forms; figure designs 
are cut like ‘Ken,’ ‘furrow,’ etc.; the nakago is like Junkei’s 
work, and is sometimes signed Nagafune.” 

(31) Sanenaga, in the era of Seid; lived in Kagafune; a dis- 
ciple of Junkei. 

Blade is like that of Kagamitsu; lori shallow; furrowed; 
point small; regular Avoody lines; skin brilliant, though some- 
what lurid; edge with ‘ small midare ’ ; ‘small Choji,’ or straight, 
although some specimens show the ‘middle straight’ edge, Avith 
pointed ‘feet,’ or resemble the blades of Aoye or Kagamitsu; 
cap round and occasionally somcAvhat boiled. Short SAvords 
unknoAvn. Thick back; oblique file; round head; signed AAOth 
his two initials, generally in long script, although some are 
signed “Taira.” 
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(32) Kageliide, in the era of Hoji; lived in Nagafune; 
younger brotlier of Mitsutada. 

(33) Kagehide, in the era of Hoji; lived in Nagafune; younger 
brother of Mitautada. 

Blade stiff and narrow; ridge broad; lori shallow; point small; 
skin is a little lurid; of the ‘inidare’ edge, which is of the 
darkened, ‘reverse inidare ’ clearing at the margin of the edge. 
Sometimes has the ‘broad iiotare’ or the liroad edge. The cap 
is round, or has a little, ‘kayeri’; some boil; welded back. 
Thick hack; great ol)li<jue file; ronnd hand. Short sword is not 
known. 

(34) Kagemitsu, in the era of Keicho; son of.Junkei. 

Blade thick; ridge narrow and angular; width medium; lori 
dee]); point small; regular woody grain, which is fine and of the 
Noshihada tyi)e; a trifle lurid; the edge is of the Hokogiri 
class, with ‘ small inidare,’ or the straight edge, combined with 
the ‘ Nokogiri,’ while some specimens have the niidare visible 
ill the stuff-iron, or show the boiling, or the pure, straight edge 
tyj)e; cap straight-edged; ])oint round. The short sword is 
straight and narrow, with triangular back ; ‘ Nokogiri ’ or straight 
edge inty])e; cap straight or ])oiiited. The short sword is supe- 
rior to the long. Back thick or angular; file oblique; head 
round. This blade is called the Kagemitsu tjqie, while, those 
with the broad back are termed “Kagemitsu make.” 

(35) Kagemasa, in the era of Koo. 

Some of his blades have the furrow, while others are of 
the ridge type. They generally resemble Kagemitsu’s swords, 
with the ‘Nokogiri’ edge, having ‘small reverse niidare,’ which 
in some sjiecimens is visible on the stuff-iron. The short sword 
is like Kagemitsu’s work, both with small and large ‘ inidare ’ ; 
some blades have figures; back thick; file oblique; head round. 

(36) Yoshimitsu, in the era ofKenbu; lived in Nagafune; 
son of Kagemitsu. 

Blade furrowed; lori deep; points varying; of the ‘Nokogiri’ 
type, or with ‘ notare ’ ; rarely of the straight edge class. The 
short sword is straight; edge straight, or combined with the 
‘Nokogiri’ edge, or resembling the work of Kanemitsu; back 
angular; file oblique; head round. 

(37) Kanemitsu, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagasumi; son 
of Kagemitsu; a disciple of Masamune. 
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Blade broad; lori deep; back triangular; point niediuni; 
slender furrow, terminating in round form, about a half sun 
above the hilt; irregidar Avoody lines, Avhich are lurid and visi- 
ble on the stuff-iron; no boiling marks ; of the ‘Nokogiri,’ ‘no- 
tare,’ or Avide, straight edge tyi)o, with ‘feet’; cajA round or 
pointed. The short sword is curAmd, thin and Avide, or straight 
and long; in type of the ‘ Nokogii'i,’ ‘notare,’ or ‘notare’ (com- 
bined AAUth ‘Nokogiri’; some blades shoAV the straight edge; cap 
as in the AA’ork of Yoshimit.su; back thin or angular; file obli([ue; 
head roiuuh Skillfully cut figures such as ‘Ken’ or ‘Kuri- 
kara,’ AAhieh is short. After Kanemitsu became a disciple of 
IVbisanmne, his Avork devel(j})ed brilliancy; before, that the blade 
was narroAV and had the ‘midare of small feet.’ 

(38) Moroniitsu, son of Kanemitsu. 

(3f)) Moroniitsu,. Tomomitsu and Kanemitsu produced Aiairk 
nearly similar. 

(40) Yoshikage, almost like Kanemitsu. 

(41) Kaneiuiga, in the era of Koreki, .son of Naganao. 

His blades closely resembled tho.se of Kanemitsu; boils Avell. 

(4ii) Tomomitsu, 

Blade medium or Avide ; lori deep ; back triangular; has figures ; 
is of the ‘great notare,’ or of the ‘G-unome’ type; combined 
AAuth ‘midare’; different caps. The .short SAVord is curved, 
wide and thin. Some blades are of the ‘great notare,’ while 
others are of the ‘small notare’ type, combined Avith sharp 
‘feet’; back angular; file marks oblique ; head round. lie aauis 
a son of Kanemitsu; lived in Nagafune; in the era of Teiji. 

(43) Hidemitsu, in the era of Oei. 

Edge resembles Tomomitsu; of the ‘Kokogiri,’ or the ‘ rcAUArse 
midare ’ type. 

(44) Morikage, the same era as Hidemitsu. 

Edge resembles Tomomitsu; of the large make, or of the 
slender straight edge. 

(45) Masamitsu, in the era of Teiji; lived in Kagafune; a dis- 
ciple of Kanemitsu. 

Blade flat; lori deep; back triangular; point small dr medium; 
edge of the ‘Kokpgiri’ or combined with the ‘notare,’ while 
other specimens show ‘ round Gunome ’ ; boiling lacking ; cap 
Amrying, but with ‘midare.’ The short SAVord is curAmd and 
rather AAnde, and resembles the long sword, although some 
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specimens have the straight edge; hack angular; file oblique; 
head round. 

(4-0) Motoinitsu, in the era of Teiji; lived in hTagafune ; a dis- 
ciple of Kauemitsu. 

All his swords resend )le the work of Masamitsu, although his 
blades have slight boiling marks. 

(47) jMotomasa, of the same era as Motoinitsu, 

All his swords reseinhle the work of Motoinitsu; Avoided edge 
somewhat hard in its margin; ‘midare’ fine; boiling scanty and 
someAvhat c.oarse. 

(48) Choji, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Magafnue; a disci- 
])le of Masanmno. 

Blade Avide and thin; point medium; lori deep or triangular; 
ridge sharp; furroAved; irregular Avoody lines and lurid skin; 
with ' notare edge,’ large ‘reverse midare’ of ‘notare’ type, 
AAdiile some specimens shoAV ‘Guiiome’ or the ‘Hitatsura,’ coni- 
hined Avith ‘reverse midare’; edge Avidened tOAAmrd the point, 
and AAuth rich boiling; cap either round or sharp, and Avith Amry 
deep ‘kayeri.’ The short SAVord is curved, Avide and thin, but 
in all other resjiects it resembles the long sword, although some 
s])eeimens are too long and have all the characteristics of the 
Kamakura class; back thick; file-marks oblique; head round; 
large inscription. His Avork before he became the disciple of 
Masamune differed from his father’s style. 

(40) Motoshige, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagafune; 
became a disciple of Sadamune. 

Blade Avide, thick, or medium; lori deep; point medium; a 
lurid, Avoody texture like that of the Bit-chu class ; no boiling ; 
is of the medium straight edge, combined with ‘rcAmrse feet,’ 
or AAUth ‘nokogori,’ or of unusual make, such as ‘hailed midare’; 
cap round. The short sword is straight or bent, otherwise 
resembles the long sword; some are of ‘notare’ edge; back 
varying ; file-marks oblique ; head round. He afterward lived in 
Hikara of Hoki. 

(50) Chikakage, in the era of Shoo ; a disciple of Kagamitsu. 

His blades resemble Motoshige’s work. 

(61) Shigezane, the same era as Chikakage; afterward became 
a disciple of Sadamune. 

His Avork resembles Motoshige’s AAmrk, although some blades 
are of the small ‘Kokogiri’ AAuth ‘small feet.’ 
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(52) Sukekimi, in tlie era of Geiitoku; lived in Kokubuji. 

lori deep; point small; of the straight edg'e type, eomhiiied 
with the “ small midare ” ; some specimens have scattered boil- 
ing marks; with ‘ITehinoke.’ The short sword is very rare; 
back thick; file medium or large and obli(pie; head generally 
round, 

(511) XTnshd, a priest; in the era of Kmisho; lived in ITkai. 

Blade slender; ridge wide; lori deep; line, regular woody 
texture; skin lurid; of the '■ small mi dare ’ t.y])e, combined with 
reverse feet,’ although some specimens show the straight edge*, 
while others have ‘feet’; boiling either scanty or considi-rable; 
cap round, or 'with slight ‘kayeri.’ The short sword is very 
rare; of the straight tyj)e ; back both thin and angular; small 
oblique tile; round head. Unsho’s sou (in the era of Bunpo), 
used the same signature as his father. 

(54) Unji, a son of Unsho; in the era of Bunjx); lived in 
Ukai. 

Ridge wide, and either low or high; lori medium; point 
small; skin lurid; of ‘ small midare ’ type, or of straightedge, 
combined with ‘small raidare,’ although some blades have 
‘midare’ at the hilt, and ‘feet’ toward the top; rich boiling 
mark; ca]) very round, or with slight ‘kayeri.’ In some 
instances it resembles the Bit-chu class. The short sword is 
rare; straight or slightly c-urved; back thick; great ol;li(jue' tile; 
round head. Four swordsmiths have used the same signature. 

(55) XJnju, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Ukai; son of the 
younger Unsho. 

Blade wide; ridge broad; lori deep; point varying; skin lurid; 
of the ‘ small midare ’ type, or with the straight edge, having 
the ‘small midare’ ; rich boiling marks; cap round. The short 
sword is curved; back wide or triangular; some specimens are 
of the straight edge type, although in all other resi)ects they 
resemble the long sword ; back thick ; great oblique file ; head 
round. 

XII. Yoshii Class. 

In the era of Shoo or Oei. 

Blade thick, angular or medium; lori deep, or with triangndar 
back; some points are slightly longer than usual; lurid skin; 
edge of straight or ‘small midare ’type, with ‘feet,’ although 
some arc of the hard, slender, straight type, while otliers are 
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Rit'kiki, with tlie ‘round Gimome midare,’ or with a woody 
texture and ^ sunagaslii,’ both on the body and edges; cap vary- 
ing; l)oiling mark sometimes present. The short sword is either 
curved or straight, but in all other respects it resembles the. long 
sword. The nakago has dift'erent kinds of backs; tile oblique; 
head round. In the case of ‘Naganori’ the edge is thick; lori 
shallow; of the ‘Guiiome’ or the straight tyi)e, combined with 
‘small midare’ or ‘feet,’ or with spotted skin, resembling 
Aoye’s blades. This class also indudes Ivagenori, the son of 
Kagehide of Nagafune, Yoshinori, Kiyonori, and otlu^rs. 

XIII. Bit-chu Class. 

Blade narrow or wide; lori deep; three-angled or round back; 
small, large or long ]X)int; generally the furrow is narrow. 
Figures such as ‘Ken ’ and Sanskint letters are rare. Skin lurid 
and of so-called ‘Kamagu’ skin; in some* cases, showing regular 
and beautiful texture. 

There are many varieties of the short sword. In the Kata- 
yama class, the long sword is rare, attention being devoted to 
the ‘Naginata’ (halberd), having the large point. The edge, 
with but fcAV exceptions, is straight, but show ‘feet, ‘small 
feet,’ or ‘reverse midare..’ 

Some of the Naginata are of larger make. The margin of 
the edge is clear and distinct; glory slender ; boiling tine ; some 
have small or middle straight edge. The cap may be round or 
pointed, or have deep ‘kayeri.’ The nakago has a thick back, 
oblicpie file, and rounded head. Some have the crosswise or 
‘ Higaki ’ file-mark, but the edge, in that case, is thicker. 

(1) Sadatsugu, in the era of Genreki ; lived in Aoye. 

Blade slender; ridge narrow; is of the straight or the ‘small 
midare ’ type, and apt to have ‘ small midare ’ at the hilt, and 
the. Avide, straight edge, having ‘small feet’ at the middle; 
much boiling; some have ‘large midare’; skin tolerably good. 
His Avork Avas skillfully done, as befitted a royal smith. Sadat- 
sugu’s SAVords do not at all resemble the common Bit-chii class. 
The signature consists of his two initials in large type, but 
sometimes the inscription is “ Yasu.” Swords inscribed “ Osumi 
Gomiosuke Taira no Sadatsugu” are the wovk of a different man, 
Avho, though frequently signing as “Sadatsugu,” carved the 
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character ‘ tsugu ’ differently. He also made short swords. His 
work is inferior. 

(2) Tsugiiye, in the era of Genreki; son of Sadatsugu. 

The hlade is curved from the hilt; thick hack; shallow lori; 
steep ridge; edge of small, hut wide inidare upward from the ' j 

middle; ohli<pie tile. | 

(3) Tsunetsugu, contemporary with Tsugiiye. 1 

The hlade is (M)nsiderahly hent, and has a common appear- 

ance ; lori shallow; point small; regular woody lines ; of ‘small I 

midare,’ ‘small reverse, midare,’ or straight edge; ea]) round; ^ ! 

short sword of the straight make; inscrihed in a large letter; I 

some have crosswise file. Thei*e are other makers using the = 

same inscrii>tion. 1 

(4) Yoshitsugu. ; 

Long and small swords are of the straight, ‘small midare,’ or , ; ? 

the ‘notare’ types; in general, of irregular make. Welding 

seems to he had. i 

(5) Moritsugu. 

Blade wide; stuff-iron has a hard and ugly appeai'ance; file- ; 

mark distinct, ' 

(6) Tsuguyoshi. i 

Deep ‘feet’ and ‘IJchinoke.’ His short swords resemhle the 

blades of Shlntogo. ' ;f 

' (7) Masatsune, in the era of Genreki ; lived in Bit-chtl ; a dis- ; 

ciple of Tsuneto. -d 

Blade long, slender, and coiisiderahly hent; lori shallow. ':;f 

Some have the rounded hack; narrow ridge; small point; fine, .71 

regular woody lines ; lurid skin ; straight edge, mixed with "7 

‘ reverse midare,’ or one like common “Aoye”; cap round; fine 'vJ 

boiling; a few have the ‘lightening’ or ‘Hakikake,’ etc. ; angu-' 
lar hack; great oblique file; slender point; round head. 

(8) Katayama, called Katayama Tchimoji; lived in Bit-chu. : 

Breadth and thickness medium ; lori medium ; small or large 

point; Naginata (halberds) numerous; short sword unknown ; is '% 

of the ‘large, reverse midare,’ or ‘ simple midare ’ ; boiling may % 

he numerous or scanty; cap round or pointed; deep ‘kayeri’; 
angular hack ; oblique file ; round head. Almost all are unsigned.. 7| 

(9) letsugu. , , 

Closely resembles the work of the great Ichimoji; boils; deep 71 

‘glory’; some have regular ‘feet’ or ‘midare’ on the ridge. It 
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is said that Katayama has regularly arranged ‘feet,’ and the 
straight edge welded widely above the Fukura. 

XIV. Mihara (of Bungo) Class, 

Ridge high; narrower heiit; frefjueutly furrowed; lori com- 
mon, shallow or hacked ; 2 )oints vary. Even though it belongs 
to the regular woody line class, it has the ap 2 )earauce of the coni- 
})li(!ated woody texture. Sometimes the skin is lurid. Many 
arc* of the straight edge ty^jc, having ‘XJehinoke’; or of ‘IJchi- 
noke’ mixed with ‘small reverse feet,’ wither Avithout boiling 
mark. The cap may be either round or i^ointed. Short SAVord 
is of the straight type, thick and narrow; occasionally curved 
and thin; some have ‘great midare.’ Other i)oiuts are like the 
long sAvord. Nakago has the angular back, crosswise hie, 
slender ])oint, and round head. 

(1) Masaiye, in the era of Showa; lived in Mihara. 

Chieliy of the Mihara type; some have ‘small midare’ at the 
hilt and a AAude, straight edge, liaving the ‘feet’ at the ])oint, 
which is too long; ca}) round; Tachi of the straight edge is like 
the old Seki class. The blades of Masahiro and Masanobn 
greatly resemble his, having straight edges, with rich boiling. 
There are many generations of workers in Mihara, all closely 
resembling each other, Masaiye and Masahiro are the most 
skillful among them. 

(2) Ichijo, in the era of Seikei; IRed in Mihara; called Hokke 
Ichijo. 

Blade slender ; ridge high ; lori is commoner Avith a triangular 
back; point rather long; with a small or ‘medium midare’; 
with the ‘ Hitatsura ’ or the straight edge, having a ‘ scattering 
midare’; caps varying; boiling marks frequently coarse and 
abundant. The short sword is either bent or straight, but simi- 
lar in other resi^ects to the long sword. File crosswise ; head 
round. 

(3) Kaimihara, a native of Kai. 

Ridge high; blade thick; lori of different sorts; small points; 
wide, straight-edged in type ; ‘ midare ’ small and no boiling. 
His work is occasionally of the ‘ small Gunome ’ type, or resem- 
bles the common Mikara, Short swords are rare. The file is 
oblique or crosswise; point slender; head round. 

(4) Tatsufusa, a native of Onomichi. 
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Ridg'e liigli; lori eoininoii, or with a triangular back; edge 
cither of the diKtinct straight edge type, or of the ‘ Gutiorae 
midare’ of the ‘reverse’ A^ariety. Some haA'e ‘ITehinokc',’ 
‘great Gunome,’ or a little boiling; carved designs numerous; 
cap round. Tlie short sAvord is straight or bent, while some 
are middle-sized. In all other res])ects they resembh* the long 
sAVord. The nakago has a different back; file crosswise, ‘luiAvk’s 
feather,’ or ‘Sakami’; head angular. In the school of IVIihara 
there are many generations of Goami which are of the ‘ Gunome ’ 
typc‘. A branch of the family AAnnked for many generations in 
Tomo, their blades resembling those of Hitatsura. 

(5) Nio, in the era of Bunkfi; Ih'ed in Suo. 

Ridge liigh; lori common ; point small ; type distinct straight 
edge, with ‘Uchinoke’ or boiling, although it may also IniA-e 
the ‘midare’ or the ‘ great Gunome’; some ’have a ‘ midare ’ of 
the Seki type; cap round. The short sword is straight or bent, 
and also occurs in different AAudths and thicknesses; some being 
of medium size. In all other respects they resemble long 
SAVords. Figures are numerous, and the nakago resend)les 
Tatsufusa’s Avork. These sAvords are called Nio saburo, and 
there are many generations of this name. 

(G) Akikuni, in the era of GeiAA'a; a disciple of Yasukichi; 
liA'cd in Nagato. 

Blade narroAV and thick; point sthall; lori common or with a 
triangular back. ‘Gunome midare’; Avell boiled and with ‘suna- 
gashi’; caps of different types ; sometimes the blades have the 
slender straight edge. The short SAVord is straight, generally of 
the shobu type. There are also medium swords Avhich are like 
long swoi'ds. File crosswise; end broad; head round. 

Yasuyoshi, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagato; born in 
Chikuzen. 

His blades resemble the AVork of Hidari and Yasukichi. They 
haAm boiling marks, and some are of the straight edge. The 
Choshii blades are slightly inferior. 

(7) Sairen, in the era of Buno; lived in Chikuzen. 

Blade wide; ridge rather wide; backs A'ary, some being round, 
while the majority have the deep furroAv; fine, regular, Avoody 
lines ; stuff -iron somewhat stiff. Some have the slender, straight 
edge, with ‘ small midare ’ ; fine boiling marks on the edge ; cap 
round. The short SAVord is bent or straight; breadth and thick- 
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ness niedinin. Some of them are of the Shuhn type; hack thick; 
large, oblique hie; head round; insci’ibed as “Seircn,” “Kuni- 
yoshi,” “IToshi Sairen,” ‘•‘Kuniyoshi of Daugisho,” or “ Ila- 
kata, of the Province Phukizen.” 

(H) Jitsua, in the era of Scio; son of Seiren; lived in Chi- 
kuzen. 

Ihade somewhat slender; ])oint small; back round; sometimes 
furrowed; fine, dejiressiMl, irregular woody texture, which may 
also be scum on the edge; ‘straight edge’ or the ‘small 
midare’ type, bears a general Init inferior resemblance to Sei- 
ren’s work. 

(0) Hidari, in the era of Gend; son of Jitsua, and disciple of 
Masamune; native of Okihama in Chikuzen. 

Blade wide; ridge high; mostly furrowed ; deep lori; back of 
various types; hne, beautiful, irregular woody lines; point gen- 
erally very long, llis ‘ notare midare’ has coarse, rich boiling, 
shaiq) at the ]ioint, and with a slight ‘reverse’ appearance; cap 
pointed and with deep ‘ Kayeri,’ rich boiling and ‘midare.’ 
This ca[) is })ecu]iar, the figures being frequent. Short swords 
are curved, although occasionally straight ones are found. They 
may be Avide or narroAV, but are generally thick ; sometimes they 
are of the straight edge class, with fine, beautiful, irregular 
woody lines, Avhich are sometimes almost iiiA'isible. Back thick ; 
great oblique file; point slender; insci'ibed. as “Hidari, a native 
of Cliiku-Province,” an inscription which sometimes appears on 
both sides; sometimes inscribed as “Genkei.” 

(10) Yasukichi, in the era of Kenbu; son of Hodari ; IHed hi 
Chikuzdn ; afteinvard in Nagato. 

His short sword is bent, often thick ; lori dee}), or with trian- 
gular back; skin beautiful, but not of great excellence; some 
are too long at fukura; is of the ‘midare’ in the ‘small 
Gunome’ type, which sometimes has boiling marks extend 
through the body of the blade. The caps vary. The long sword 
is rare, and is longer at the point ; otherwise it resembles the short 
sword in all } 3 articulars ; some edges are wide in the u}jper half, 
and have ‘ reverse feet.’ Thick back ; great obliqire file ; slender 
point; roundhead; some swords have file-marks oblique at the 
plain and crosswise at the ridge; inscribed as “Hidari Y^asiiki- 
cbi,” or as “ Y'asukiehi,” Later blades are inferior. 

(11) Yoshisada, son of Yasukichi. 

VOL. XXVI. 37 
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His blades closely resemble those of Yasokiebi; some witli 
small, large, or extra large ‘ uotare. 

(12) Sadayosbi, 

Ills work resembles, that of bis brotber Yasnyoslii. 

(16) Kimibiro, in tbe era of Teiwa; descendant of Hidari; 
liyed in C6iikngo. 

His long and short swords are both like Ilidari’s; irri'gular 
woody lines: mostly furrowed; witli well boiled ‘Hitatsura,’ and 
‘midare,’ of tbe straight edge or of tbe large or small ‘midare’; 
cap with dee]) ‘Kayeri’ and either round or pointed; points 
unusually long; file ei’osswdse. He IHed in Aki in tbe era of 
Kenbu. 

(14) Moritaka, in tbe era of Buno ; calle<l Kongobyoe ; lived 
in Cbikngo. 

Blade considerably bent; ridge narroAV; furrowed; lori deep 
or with triangular back ; ])oint small; medium, middle straight 
edge; sometimes rather slender; slight boil; although occasion- 
ally no boiling is present. Some have ‘Uchinoke,’ and more 
rarely ‘small midare’; no ‘glory,’ common in type; cap round. 
The short sword is straight and generally thick, with angular 
back and crosswise file ; extremely broad and common; angular 
head. 

(15) Miike, in the era of Shhho; called Denta; lived in C’hi- 
kiigo. 

Blade and ridge wide and thin ; generally with shallow and 
wide furrows, but occasionally with narrow furrow ; backs vary, 
some being round; small point; fine, beautiful, irregular lines; 
edge, ‘small midare’ or straight, the, latter having ‘little feet’ 
or those characteristics of the larger types ; cap round and finely 
boiled. The works of his advanced years are very noble. 
Those of his middle life resemble the works of Seiren, Yenju, 
etc., while his later works are sometimes like the Bizen or 
Taka'ta class in their ‘midare.’ The short sword is straight, 
and of varying width and thickness. There are also swords of 
nredium size; back thick; crosswise file; round head. Some, 
however, are of the small or large oblique, or ‘Higeki.’ 

(16) Shinsoku, in the era of Wado; said to be a priest of the 
Hsa temple in Bizen, 

Blade thick and dry; ridge narrow; back generally round and 
furrowmd; fine, irregular woody lines; stuff-iron bright; has 
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boiling; slender, straight edge in typo; with ‘little feet,’ or 
reseuihling the ‘ midare ’ edge class. The short sword is straight ; 
round back; file crosswise and a little downward; head generally 
rounded; signed with the two letters of his name in large ent; 
or inse.rihed as “ Hoto Shinsokn” or “Senshu Banzai.” In the 
latter eases howevei-, we must remember that the works of 
Yukihira, Nagamaro, etc., are similarly signed. 

(17) Hadahide, in the era of Ivao; father of Yukihiro; lived 
in Ihmgo; called (-xenzanhoslii. 

Blade long and slender; point small; line, irregular lines, or 
very hne, glittering, regnlar woody lines; furrow shallow; of 
the slender, straight edge type, with ‘small feet’; deep ‘ glory’; 
boiling ‘sunagashi,’ or ‘lightening.’ The color of the edge is 
vague, sometimes almost invisible; the cap has ‘Hakikaki’; 
nakago has round back, and oblique file; point slender; inscribed 
as “Sadahide”or “Sadahide, a priest .of Bungo.” He is said 
to have become a swordsmith at the age of thirty-two. ' 

(18) Yukihira, in the era of Kennin; lived in Bungo; called 
Ki Shindayu. 

Blade slender; point close; ridge narrow; lori deep or with 
triangular back; of the fine, regular, straight line type; edge 
with straight, or ‘little notare,’ or ‘small midare,’ or with 
numerous spots in the stuff-iron; has no boiling; deep ‘glory’; 
(some, however, show a fine boiling) ; cap closely welded; The 
short sword is bent or straight; and either wide or narrow. All 
have the figure of ‘ Kurikara in Hitsu,’ (which is short, deep, 
and not at all angular,) in addition to the ‘ ken,’ or Sanskrit let- 
ters ; nakago with round back and thick in its plain ; great com- 
mon, or small, oblique file, or with some ‘ Tsuchimesen ’ or 
‘ shi ’ ; point very slender ; round head ; inscription cut in the 
long letter, as “Hoshi,” “Arikaze,” “Muneyasu,” or “ Mxine- 
hide.” The short sword inscribed sometimes by the two initials. 

(19) Masatsime, in the era of Tenpukii; disciple of Yukihira; 
lived in Bungo ; called Kino Masatsime. 

Blade slender; point small; lori shallow; I'arely furrowed; 
almost invisibly fine, regular lines; some with the shadowy 
‘jifu’; edge is of the straight type, with ‘small feet,’ ‘notare,’ 

‘ great midare,’ ‘midare’ combined with ‘small choji’ or with 
rich boiling; cap round and straight-edged like Yukihira’s work; 
nakago with the thick back; crosswise, oblique file; round 
head. He was a son of the daughter of Yukihira, 
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In the era of Kenbn. 

The short sword is l)ent, wide, and in some specimens, thin ; 
backs varying,'; ‘‘Gmumud small; caj) pointed; some are boiled. 
The long sword is rare. 

(1) Taira Osamori, in .lbe era of Oei. 

Ridge high and stiff; of the regular woody line type; with 
straight ami ‘ midare edge’; some are boiled; caj) ronnd; Hgnres 
are minutely (uit and dnll. 

There are many men belonging to the Takata class. 'Their 
characteristics are not all alike, but their welding is invariably 
bad. Their blades have a black skin, and are very ordinary; 
the forms vary; some, being of the Hhobfi type. The blade is 
bent; some are of the straight edge type, with ‘small feet’ or 
‘great midare,’ or having only numerous ‘small feet,’ and no 
boiling. All, however, are of vulgar ai)pearanco; cajjs vary; 
some are well boiled, but lack nobility; angular back; crosswise 
file; snuill point; round head. 

(2) Yoshisada, in the era of Can; a disciple of Ryokai of 

ICyo; called Ryokai of Tsukuslii. ‘ 

Blade wide; lori shallow; skin as in Ryokai’s work; of ‘small 
midare’ or straight edge type; cap closely welded; boiling rare; 
almost all have Sanskrit letters; back thick; crosswise lilel 
signed “Ryokai” or “Yoshisada.” 

(3) Enju, many generations beginning with the era of Slnlo; 
lived in Iligo. 

Blade slender; ridge a little wide; lori deep or with trian- 
gular back; some are furrowed; point vSmall; regular woody lines; 
edge of ‘ small midare,’ straight edge, or with ‘small feet,’ or 
‘small Gunome,’ with both boiling and ‘glory’; cap round. The 
short sword is straight, thick, and of various breadths ; straight 
edge in type; cap round and with ‘fukura,’ nakago with thick 
back ; crosswise file ; round hand, and inscrip don in a broad out. 

(4-5) Kunisuke, Kunitsuna. The short sword is bent; and 
some have the ‘notare edge.’ 

(6-7) Kuniyoshi, Kunimura. Some have the ‘ small Gunome. ’ , 

(8) Kimikado. Some are of ‘Hitatsura.’ 

As this class was invented by Rai Kuuiyuki, it resembles his 
work in many points. Sometimes it has an irregular woody 
marked skin. 
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(9) Naiiiihira, many generations beginning witli the era of 
Bunpo; lived in Satsmna. 

Some swords are medium in size and furroAved, sliai)e of point 
varies; slender; straight edge in type; sometimes Avith Ilaki- 
kake. The short swords are of different shapes, breadths and 
t.hi(4cnesses, with triangular or round backs. There are also 
swords of the straight edge type with ‘Ilakikake,’ ‘small feet,’ 
or ‘small inidare’; some are boiled; others not; cap round or 
w'ith ‘Ilakikake’; carved designs like ‘Ken,’ ‘Hoko,’ etc., are 
frc(}iu'nt; edge Avith ‘midare’ like the later Bizen class, or Avith 
the straight edge like the work of Mikara or Kongohyoye; 
no glory; bad stuff-iron; coarse skin; nakago Avith angular or 
round hack; ‘higaki’; erossAvise or oblique hie; round head. 

(10) Masakuni, in the era of Eien. 

Back generally round; ‘small midare’ or the ‘slender notare’ 
in type; oblique hie; some insci'ibed as “HapjAyaku nen,” (800 
years). 

(11) Yukihito. Widely furrowed; the straight edge; or of 
the ‘ small midare ’ type ; skillfully made. 

(l‘li) Yukiyasu. Blade slender. The lori is closely Avelded in 
his good work. His blade resembles that of Kai Kunitoshi’s, 
but Avithout nobility. 

(13) Seiza, Shigeyoshi, mostly of the midare; crossAvise hie. 

(14) Iruka, in the era of Bunwa; lived in Kii. 

The short SAVord straight, with varying breadths, thicknesses 
and backs. The long sAVord is rare, and is of the straight edge 
type; round cap; rough, regular, woody lines; erossAvise or 
oblique hie. 

(15) Sanetsugu, a smith Avliose blades resembled Yasuraasa 
Goro’s. 

File-mark crossAvise in the case of the long sAvord, and oblique 
in the short SAA'crds. 

(16) Kunitsugu, in the era of Oei; lived in Kogawa of Kii. 

The forms of his swords A^ary. Blade is slender ; lori deep ; 

back round; with the irregular or regular Avoody lines; edge of 
the clear, straight edge type ; hard, slender, and devoid of boiling, 
although sometimes it has ‘Gimome midare’; or ‘Hitatsura’; 
cap round ; nakago Avith the round back ; crossAvise, or oblique 
hie ; slender point ; round head. Owing to the formation of the 
letter ‘Kuni,’ in his signature he is called “Sudo Kunitsugu.” 
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(17) ITmibe, in the era of Koreki; lived in Awa. 

Blade generally thick; deep lori; some specimens have exag- 
erated ])oints; edge with ‘ wide notare,’ especially at the point. 
The short sword is of the straight type, sometimes with, trian- 
gular l)a(‘k; edge straight in tyi)e, or with ‘notare midare,’ or 
very rarely, the ‘Ilitat.sura’; iiakago with thick hack; cross- 
wise oblique hie. The later specimens are far inferior. 

(18) Yoshimitsu, in the era of B-eio; lived in Tosa. 

Blade straight-, iiari-ow', and generally thick; Tori shallow or 
with triaijgular back. The long sword is rare; straight edge in 
type; rouml cap and some boiling; nakago with various l)acks; 
.crosswise tile; round head; some greatly resembling the blades 
of Awadaguchi, but are inferior in nobility; they have, more- 
over many distinct peculiarities. The w'elding and designs also 
ditfer widely from the wmrk of Awadaguchi. 


The Fountain of Youth. Second Pa^er. — By E. Wash- 
BUEN Hopkins, Professor in Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

The interest shown by sovei-al covrespoudeiits in the legend of 
the Fountain (dise.nssed in the first half of this volume) has 
taken the form of communications which add in some measure 
to the material already collected. For my own part, I have 
only one further legend to record, I found it in Felieien Chal- 
laye’s An Japon et an extreme- Orient^ a hook published this 
year and received after the printing of my former pajier. In 
this work M, Challaye gives as a conU japoriaU a tale which, if 
genuine, will modify the note above, p. 28, at least to the 
extent of accepting a Japanese Fountain of Youth as a tale of 
faiiy-land, the rejuvenated pair being inhabitants of the sacred 
island, Miya Jirna. It is not at all certain, however, that the 
tale is indigenous. In this version, La Fontaine de Joiovenee 
first rejuvenates an old man, who on diinking of the spring 
becomes, as it were, tw^'enty ye'ars of age. The next morning 
his aged wife liastens to the same marvelous fountain; but, 
insatiate, she drinks too much and becomes an infant, tro20 
rajaunia! The symbolism is apparent — to him who understands 
it. Various explanations are given, the last being, “Que ee 
conte est beau ! et qu’il s’appliqne bien a Pamour ! ” I have no 
means of discovering whether the tale ivas invented by the 
author or actually heard in Japan, or whether, if heard, the 
version was a Japanese perversion of a borrowed theme. It 
may owe its peculiar flavor to a reminiscence of Aelian. 

Professor Albert S. Cook has kindly drawn my attention to 
Lactantius (fourth century), who in his Carmen de phoenice 
describes the rejuvenation of the phoenix (verses 3T-B8) : 

ter quater ilia pias imraergit corpus in undas, 
ter quater e viVo gurgite libat aquam. 

The triple j^lunge of the eagle is more stereotyped than the 
ter quater of the phcenix as here represented would indicate. 
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One of tlie most curious additions to tlie legendary eagle has 
heen furnished me hy my brother, Professor Arthur J. Hopkins 
of Amherst College. It is contained in Berthelot’s Collection 
(hfi utK'ieus alcJiiinUtCff f/recs^ vol. ii, ]). 120 of the (Treek text of 
Zosimos. Here it a])])ears that the eagle is a brass eagle, sym- 
bolic of tlu( c.o])per-gold jn'oeess of the alchemists. This bi'ass 
eagle is alluded to elsewhere in the same -work, so that the idea 
does not seem to be due to a later gloss, Zosimos refers to 
“the most ancient Ostanes,” and the latter author in turn dies 
the Persian sage So])har. Thus if Zosimos revc'rts to tlu* fourth 
century the rejuvenation of the eagle must have been known in 
the East at a considerably earlier period. The text of Zosimos 
is as folloM’^s: eveKcv iKelvav 6 dp^aiOTaros ’Ocrravri? tbs iv rots iavrov 
/caraTrapaSetygaertv • ''Erepos r-ept rivos '^o)(j>ap , Kara rrjv IlepcrtSa TTpo- 
ttva^aveVros laropd ■ Xeyet oxItos o ^etos '%w4>a,p • ^Eo-rt pkv ovv iv klovl 
der os yaA,Koi}s , Karepydperos kv ‘Trrjjfj Ka6ap(^ Kal Xovopevo^ Kad’ rjpjipav , 
ivrevOev avavcQvp-evo's , eTrecrep • 6 deros irvpoXoyovpevo's KaS" rjjxi- 

pav Xovea-OaL deXei, k. t. a. “ In regard to this matter the most 
ancient Ostanes (observes) in his demonstrations that some one 
tells as followxs about a tiertain Sophar who formerly lived in 
Persia. This holy Sophar says: “There is upon a pillar a brass 
eagle; it descends to a ])ure fountain and bathes daily and is 
thus rejuvenated. Then 'he says: The eagle [thus] interpreted 
will be bathed daily,” etc. 

The rest of the passage is to show that as this eagle bathed 
daily so at the hands of the alchemist must the “brass eagle” 
of alchemy be washed and rejuvenated every day of the year, 
Sx’ oXoiv rm rpuiKocrMV c^i^Kovra irevre •tjptpQtv Xodetv rov ydX/ceoi-' derov 
Kol draveoxjv . M. Berthelot’s note on the meaning of eagle at this 
place is as follows: “Le sens dii mot aigle dans ce passage est 
obsenr, Au moyen tlge, on traduisait “aigle” par sublimation 
naturelle. Mais ee sens ne parait pas etre celui d’Ostanes.” But 
in ilae fragments mystiques of Berthelot’s La Chimie au moyen 
Aye, ii. 312, there is a passage on this Sophar, which states 
that he, “le mage et le philosophe des Perses, erected an eagle, 
which seized a chicken and ate it; he wrote before, its claws, 
which held the chicken : take some water and drench 

the eagle. Eagle signihes year [on the margin, Great myster'if\. 
He commanded the Magi of Persia to render divine honours to 
[tlie eagle placed upon] a column [? doubtful].” Here the 
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‘ eagle ’ is a mere symbol, and as the next sentence states tliat 
there was a Roman cult established by the same Sophar, one is 
almost tempted to belie’ve that the mystic eagle was confused by 
later writers with the Roman symbol of power. 

A query in regard to the source of the manna-story referred 
t<.) on p. 7, note 1, revealed that for Strabo, xv. 7 in that note 
should be read Aelian, xv. 7. Another error, involving an 
emendation of the Sanskrit text on p. (iO [(0) 127], has been 
pointed out by Dr. Ckiland, who proposes what is undoubtedly the 
better reading, tad indro ‘ nvabudhyata ])ra ha’ bliyam avocad 
iti. Dr. Caland suggests that grhnan, with augment omitted, 
is a corruption. I marked grhnan on ]). 153, note 1, as “rather 
exceptional,” but did not venture to insert the augment when 
lacking in the MS., here and in scmqnhan (159, p, 04). 

In the text published by me, for (sa yad) eti (4. 121 ad fin., 
p. 50), the MS. has iti (perhaps iti). Query, can the weak. stem 
be used for the strong? In Mbh. xii. 11. 14, atmanam drdhavfi- 
di ’ti, tatha siddhir ihe’syate, Nilakantha says, drdhavadi 
drdhanii5cayah, puman yatluV tmanam iti, eti, gunfi ’bhava arsali! 

An omission in the literatiu*e cited has been supplied by Dr. 
AVilly Foy, who refers to Tylor’s Researches into the Early His- 
tory of 3£a'nhind.i 3d ed., London, 1878, p. 3(53 f., a passage 
that had escaped my notice. The sunset-explanation of the 
fountain here given by Tylor does not convince me. The 
author in his exposition makes no distinction between the Foun- 
tain of Youth and the Water of Life. As I said in my previous 
])aper, these two notions pass into each other, yet the Semitic 
water of life includes only as a side issue the rejuvenation of the 
mortal who essays to be immortal. 

A word more on this jjoint. If any naturalistic interpreta- 
tion be given to this myth, which is involved in the mission of 
Istar and reappears as a loaii in Greece, it is not that of a 
decadent sun but of decadent vegetation refreshed by water. 
The interpretation of the Adonis myth given by Charles V ellay, 
Le 'Quite et les Fetes cV Adonis- Thammouz dans V Orient 
antique (Musee Guimet, 1904), reverts to the opinion held by 
many ancient writers. On p. 80, for example (“Ze soleil 
renait, comme le jrhenix. II est ressuscite I’Adonis aus beautes 
puissantes et fecondes, et il deploie sur le monde le nouvel eclat 
de sa gloire”), the explanation is one with the view of Macro- 
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bins, Saturn.^ i. Jil. As an ultimate explanation this is a retro- 
gression in view of all that has been written in regard to the 
interpretation of the myth in the last decade. What fades and 
is revived by water is not the sun but corn and grass. Through 
the whole Tamnmz: myth the same idea ])revalls, Tammuz is 
identified with the lord of G-irshu as Shulgur in his capacity as 
‘god of corn-heaps’ (Jastrow, ReUf/ion of the .Rahijlo'n.la.HH^ ]>. 
58); as such, in the lament of Tammn/, lie is called “husband 
of Istar, sliejiherd, seed corn that drank no water in the garden ” 
(18aussaye, i. li)l-103) ; and as such, even to the tenth (amtury, 
Ta-uz is lamented in Syria as eorn, (Frazer, Golden Bought ii. 
p. Ill): ‘.‘The women bewail him because, his lord slew him so 
cruelly, ground his bones in a Jiiill and then scattered them to 
the wind”). M. Vellay’s interpretation is valid only as affect- 
ing the Syrian cult, not the primitive meaning; but even then it 
implies that the darling of Byblos was a greater god than a 
I’eview of the data would warrant. 

On p. 27 of my former paper I have suggested that the Poly- 
nesian wai ora^ water of life, is not really comparable with the 
earthly Fountain of Youth, its function being “to remove sick- 
ness and weakness and make immoi’tal in an unearthly paradise.” 
That this is the case Avill become clear if one compares what Dr. 
George Turner in his iSmnoa, p. 268, says of the vai ola^ evi- 
dently identical with loai ora. Dr. Turner is describing the 
Samoan “hollow pit down which the spirits of the dead were 
supposed to descend on the death of the body,” and he says: 
“Those who have died of various diseases ... all drifted 
along together [on the stream at the bottom of the pit]. They 
were, however, little more than alive, and this semi-conscious 
state continued until they reached the hades of Pulotu, where 
there was a bathing place called Vaiola, or “water of life.” 
Whenever they bathed here all became lively and ■ bright and 
vigorous. Infirmity of every kind flew away, and even the aged 
became young again.” 

In the Am. Anthropologist., July-Sept. 1905, vol. vii, p. 
572, to which Professor Bourne has called my attention, Mr. W. 
R. Gerard says that, according to Martin’s BeitrUge ziir Ethno- 
graphie Amerikas^ ii, p. 319, Bimini is an Arawak compound, 
equivalent to ‘ life-font ’. In the list referred to, Martin gives to 
each of the elements of the word Bimini an independent mean- 
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ing, l)ut I think it probable that the meaning of the parts is 
here extracted from the hypothetical meaning of the whole. 
Mr. Gerard liimself sayvS that to his knowledge there is no pas- 
sage in the Spanish historians which would “give countenance 
to such a sn])position,” as that himini was the verbal equivalent 
<)f ‘life-font.’ Till shown to be otherwise, I should regard Mar- 
tin’s vocabulary as probably based on an analysis of Minini 
itself. It is surely not to be expected that, had the native word 
been an exact eijuivalent of ‘life-font,’ the point would have 
been passed over in silence by earlier writers. 

Professor Henry R. Lang, to whom my first paper owed refer- 
ences to early French and Spanish literature, has since favored 
me with several fresh references to sacred fountains mentioned 
by Spanish and Portuguese writers. Thus in the Fe Gorreetione 
Fusticorum oi Martinus Bracarensis, p. 31, ed. Caspar!, “panem 
in fontem mittere,” is a p'opTilar superstition, perhaps implying 
the hope ,of rejuvenation as reward of worship. A fountain 
called Lu fieoite do las virtudes is mentioned in Florez, Fs 2 Jafia 
Sagrada^ vol. xxi., pp. 264-365; biit its virtues are not speci- 
fied. Marsi, Collect. vol. xi.,p. 1037 (A.D. 681), says: 

Sed cultures idolorura, veneratores lapidum, accensores facn- 
larum, et excolentes sacra fontviim vel arborum admoneraus ut 
agnoscant quod ipsi se spontaneae morti subiiciunt. In Galicia, 
near El Padron (Margadon) there was a magic fountain cele- 
brated by Ambrosio do Morales [Gordnica, general de Ms^oana., 
vol. ix-x.). See Fita y Guerra, Santiago de , Galicia., p. 36 
{JRecaardos de un Viaje d Santiago de Galicia., Madrid, 1880). 
Finally may be mentioned the aqua de Md Martha., Braga, 0 
Povo Portuguez, vol. ii., p. 130; the Fonte de leite (to procure 
lactation), p. 237; Mio Sousa, p. 314; d. S. Bartholomeu de 
Cabez (to cure all kinds of ills), p. 316. Compare also ibid., p. 
57, where it is stated that the cult of fountains was prohibited 
by a council held in the year 74:3; and p. 119, where the cult is 
briefly described. None of these fountains is expressly a Foun- 
tain of Youth,^ but, as in the case of the milk-fountain, vigor is 
regained, and, as in the Bartholomeu fount, maladies are cured, 
and it is quite possible that some were actually fountains of 
youth. For Hafiz and the minnesingers, who find the Fountain 
in a kiss, it suffices to refer to Nyrop, The Jviss and its History 
(p. 37 of Harvey’s translation). 
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Note on Professor Toifs Artide on MessayeSacrfeas^ p, 137 
(al)ove)/bj E. W.'lL 

It did not occur to me when ProfeKsor Toy’s article was 
going through the press that some of the best illustrations of 
ambassadoi'ial sacrifice are to be found in West Africa. Among* 
the Ashantees, for example, a ‘messenger’ is sent to the spirit 
world as a sort of herald or announcer of the feast of first fruits, 
without special commission. Among the Bantama, however, at 
a similar festival, the message was given to the king’s fathers at 
length and with great care, and (in the case under notice), the 
postscript was added by means of a second messenger. See 
Macdonald, Religion and Myth^ p. 77. Prof. Toy’s concluding 
remark, that “a message supposes high gods — the ambassado- 
rial sacrifice is found only ... in a relatively advanced religious 
stage,” seems to imply a denial of the fact that the message may 
be sent to ancestors ; but I presume the ‘ heft of the remark ’ is 
in the word ‘sacrifice,’ as the author recognizes messages to the 
deceased on p. 144. 


PEOCEEDIIS^GS 


OP THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 

AT ITS 

MEETING IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


1905. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in Springhelcl, 
Mass. , on Thursday and Friday of Easter week, April 27th and 
28th, in the lecture room of the Art Museum. 


The followin 

g members were. })resent at 

one or more of the 

sessions : 




Asakawa 

Hock 

Mtiller 

Smith 

Allen, F. S. 

Hopkins, E. W. 

Mumford, Mrs. Spooner 

Arnold, W. R. 

Hume, R. E. 

Oertel 

Torrey 

Atkinson 

Jackson 

Ogden, Miss 

Ward, W. H. 

Barret 

Jewett 

Paton 

Warren, W. F. 

Cams 

Lanman 

Peters 

Winslow 

Elwell 

Lilly 

Popper 

Woods 

Fisher 

Lyon 

Piince 

Yohannan 

Gray 

Moore, G. F. 

Ranke 

[Total, 41.] 

Grieve, Miss L. 0. 

Morris, Miss 

Reisner 


Haas 

Moxom 

Ryder 


The first session began on 

Thursday 

morning at eleven 

o’clock, with Vice-President William Hayes Ward in the chair. 


The reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting, held 
in Washington, D. C., April 7th and 8th, 1904, was dispensed 
with, inasmuch as they had already been printed and distrib- 
uted. 

• The report of the Committee of Arrangements was presented 
by Dr. Philip S. Moxom in the form of a printed programme. 

The succeeding sessions of the Society were appointed for 
Thursday afternoon at half past two o’clock, Friday morning at 
nine, and Friday afternoon at two. The session' on. Friday 
afternoon was set apart for the reading of papers in the Section 
for the Historical Study of Religions, 
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Arrangements were made for a dinner at Cooley’s Hotel on 
Thursday evening, at half })ast seven o’clock, and for an informal 
gathering in the same hotel on Friday evening. 

The Curator of the Art Museum invited the memhers of the 
8oeii4.y to ins])ect the collections, under his conduct, on Friday 
afternoon after the close of the session. 

The (>orres])onding Secretary, Professor lIo])kins, reported as 
follows : 

Letters of a(uu‘])tanee have been received from all those elected 
to memhei’shi]) at the last JMeeting, Acknowledgments hav(^ 
been received of books given both to the liljrary (in response to 
the appeal made by the Rector and Librarian) of the University 
of Turin, and to the lieale Accademia. dei Lined, whiiL had 
requested this Society to send a set of the Journal. There has 
been added to the list of exchanges the Ethnological Burreg Euh- 
Ucations, Manila, P. I. The resignations of Mr. (xilman from 
the presidency and of Mr. Van Ffanie from the librarianshi}) of 
the Society have been received by the Secretary, 

Three delegates were appointed to represent the Society at 
the Oriental Congress, Prof. Haupt, Prof. Bloomheld, and Prof. 
Jackson. These gentlemen, on accepting the appointment, were 
also made delegates to the same Congress from the United 
States and as such received oflicial recognition from the Secre- 
tary of State. Dr. Abbot and Dr. Ewing were appointed dele- 
gates to represent the Society at the celebration of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in response to an invitation 
from the Honorary Secretary of that Society, The Prospectus 
and Programme of the Universite Saint- Joseph, Beyrouth, 
Syria, was sent to the Corresponding Secretary with the request 
that it be laid before the Society. 

President (.Tilman has sent to the Secretary a geographical 
note which was written by Andrew T. Platt (a missionary who 
died in 1872) and sent to Mr. Gilman when the latter was a 
student of Physical Geography. It is a criticism of maps new 
and old of the part of Asia Minor familiar to Mr. Pratt. The 
Secretary does not know whether it contains today anything 
worth publishing. Mr, Gilman himself would be the best author- 
ity on that point; but he unfortunately is not here and in his 
letter he suggests only that it might be sufficiently interest- 
ing to be placed among the archives of the Society, which will 
of course be done. As an example of Mr, Pratt’s note the fol- 
lowing may be cited: “The waters of ‘Saru,’ a village 2 m. 
north-west of Aintab are erroneously brought, in the old 
maj), to Aintab , . I notice on the new map a stream 

running from Azaz into this river [Kuweit] ; there is no stream 
worth notice . . Heither map lays down a considerable lake 

near M'arash.” Mr. Pratt notices some particulars in which 
the new map [of ISoG] “has erroneously varied from the map of 
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1844,” mentions tlmt “ soutli of Derendeh 14- hours is a village” 
erroneously called Asliuk, really called by the natives “Ashodi,” 
etc. 

Our esteemed friend Dr. Grierson writes that Janakpur, located 
in Chutia-Nagjnir by Dr. Gray in his recent article on the 
Bhartrharinirveda, is really in the Nepal Taral, close to the 
^ British frontier, nearly due north of the town of Darhhanga, 
being thus much nearer Gm*akhpur than was stated by Dr. Gray, 
JA()8. XXV, p. 198. “Yoga philosophy," Dr. Grierson adds, 
“is still much studied , by Maithila ])andits.” As Dr. Grierson 
states that he is well acquainted with Janakpur, “being one of 
the lew Europeans who have been allowed into it,” his descrip- 
tion seems worth preserving. “No dead thing is allowed to be 
within (I think) live kroias of the shrine, and so during niy stay 
I fed on sweetmeats and champagne. Meat was of course an 
impossibility. About fourteen miles to the northeast of Janak- 
pur, near the foot of the hills, is a place called Dhankhet 
(Dhanu-ksetra)^. ” There a black ridge is pointed out as “the 
fragments of Siva’s bow, which was broken by Bfinia.” The 
town is traditionally Janaka’s liome, where the wedding of Rama 
and Sita took place. “All the country round is full of sites 
traditionally connected with the wedding.” Sltamarhi, close by 
in the Muzaffar})ur District, is said to be the place where Sita 
issued from the ground at the point of the ploughshare . 
Play-writing is still a popular form of composition in Mithila. 
At the present day the prose, is written in Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
but the songs are in Mfiitili.” 

A letter from Dr. Laufer, of the Museum, of Natural History in 
New York, requests information inregai’d to collections from India 
in the United States. Members knowing of such collections will 
confer a favor on the Museum by infoiming Dr. Laufer or the- 
Secretary. The latter knows only the W ashington and Phila- 
delphia collections. 

Dr. Fletcher Gardner of Bulalacao, Mindoro, P. I., had 
’ promised to send to the Society a paper on Philipiiine folk-lore. 
He now writes, however, that his manuscripts have already been 
dispatched to this country for publication ; but in lieu of these 
he has very kindly presented the Society with a set of bamboo 
writings of the “Mangyan savages'” (Query, can “savage” 
apply to those who read and write?), including “a hitlierto 
unpublished Malay alphabet or syllabary with translations and 
transliterations,” together with a paj)er on the manners and 
customs of the Mangyans and the relations of their aliDhahet. 
“These writings,” Dr. Fletcher says, “are nearly unique in the 
United States. Mr. E. E. Ayer of Chicago has a small collec- 
tion made for him by the writer [Dr. Gardner], and it is possible 
that the Smithsonian has a series made by the Mangyans at the 
St. Louis Exposition. It is unlikely that there are others.” 
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To conchide tliis report, greetings have been conv'eyecl to the 
Society by several Tiieinbers unable to be present, President 
(dilinan. Prof. Francis Brown, Prof. Jastrow, Dr. Scott, and IMr. 
Orne. 

The death of tlie following members of the Society was 
reported : 

HONOBARY MEMBER 
Dr. Edward William West. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS 
Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss. 

Profes.sor Maxwell Sommerville. 

Josejdi Tnunbull Stiekney. 

CORRESPONDING MEMBER 

Rev. Lewis Grout. 

The death of A, Tljalmar .Edgren, a former member of the 
Society, was also announced. 

Professor Jackson spoke of the services of Dr. West to Iran- 
ian philology and history. Brief tributes were paid to Professor 
Curtiss 1\Y Mx^.ssrs. Moore, Gams, Moxom, and Ward; to Profes- 
sor Sommerville by Messrs. Ward and Hopkins; to Professor 
Edgren and Mr. Stiekney by Professor Lanman; and to Mr. 
Grout by Professor Hopkins and Dr. Ward. Professor Lanman 
'also spoke of the work of Geheiim-ath Boehtlingk, an Honorary 
Member of the Society, whose death, on Ajnnl 1, 1!)04, was 
recorded in the last volume of the Journal. 

The report of the Treasunn-, Professor F. W. Williams, was 
])resented through Professor Lanman, and is as follows : 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 81, 1904. 


Receipts. 

Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1903 $ 798.94 

Dues (193) for 1904 $965.00 

" (31) for other years 155.00 

“ (17) for Hist. S. R. Sect* 34.00 • 

$1,154.00 

Sales of publications • 807.78 

Withdrawn fx’om Savings Banks 845.00 

State Nat. Bank Dividends $105.97 

Interest Suffolk Savings Bk 10.08 

“ Prov. Inst, for Savings 51.69 


1,974.47 

^2,778.41 


Gross receipts for the year 


167.69 
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Expenditures. 

T., M. & T. Co., printing etc. vol. XXIV« .$700.04 

“ “ vol. XXV* 738.18 

“ “ sundries 48.46 

“ 13 reams paper 50.40 

$1,537.08 

■Subvention to Orient. Bibliogr 95.38 

Postage, etc., -Librarian, (3 years) 31.78 

“ Treasurer, “ 36.64 

Plonorariums to editors “ 300.00 

348.43- 

Oasb on hand 30.00 

Balance on general account 773.63 


$3,773.41 

STATEMENT. 

1903 1904 

I. Bradley Type Fund(N. H. Savings Bank) $3,065.38 $3,193.53 

II. Cotheal Publication Fund (Pr. Inst. Savings). 1,000.00 1,000.00 

III. State National Bank Shares 1,950.00 1,950.00 

IV. Life Membership Fund 335.00 335.00 

V. ^Connecticut Savings Bank deposit 100.00 5.53 

VI. National Savings Bank deposit 100.00 10.50 

VII. Accrued Interest in II-.-- 464.43 516.13 

VIII. “ “ IV 59.95 69.98 

IX. “ “ V 74.38 

X. “ “ VI 74.86 

XI. Cash on hand 798.94 67.68 


.$6,913.44 $6,087.33 

The. rej)ort of the Auditing Committee, Professors Oertel and 
Sanders, was presented hy Professor Oertel, and is as follows: 


REPORT OP THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared 
the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and pass books 
and have found all correct. 


Auditors, 


( HANNS OERTEL, 

1 FRANK K. SANDERS. 


New Haven, Conn., April 34, 1905. 


The report ivas accepted and put on file. 

I ' * 

The report of the Librarian, Mr. Addison Van hfame, was 
presented througii Professor Oeidel, and is as follows : 

• 38 
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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
Report of the Librarian for Year Ending April 27, 1905, 

The additions to the library for the year past have been 180 volumes, 
129 parts of volumes and 27 pamphlets. 

From Lady Meux the Society has received th(3 “Book of Paradise” by 
Palladius and others, tbo Syriac texts and English translation edited by 
E. A. Wallis Budge, in two large octavo volumes. This is “ Lady Meux 
Manu8cri])t ” No. 0. For Nos. 1-5 of these costly publications ackuowl- 
edgmesnt has been made in previems ri^ports. 

Among the gifts of the Govei'iimeut of India is a nearly comxilete set, 
in 45 volumes, of the Bombay Sanskrit Scries. 

The number of titles entered in the Accession book is now 5428, 
manuscripts 188. 

Resiiectfully submitted, 

ADDISON VAN NAME, 

Lihvm'ian. 

New Haven, April 26, 1906. 

Tlie report of tlie Editors of the Journal, Professors Ilojikins 
and Torrey, was presented hy Professor Torrey, and is as 
follows : 

EDITORS’ REPORT 

The Editors for the curi-ent year have brought out two parts of the 
Journal, namely the First Half and Second Half of vol. XXV, contain- 
ing 866 pages, including the Proceedings of the last Meeting, the List of 
Members, and Notices, or 340 pages without these additions. 

The First Half of vol. XXVI. is already well under way. It is due to 
appear in July, but will iirohably he ready before that time. 

The following ])ersons, recommended hy the Directors, were 
duly elected members of the Society: 

HONORARY MEMBERS 
Professor Karl Geldner. 

Dr. George A. Grierson. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS 

E. Everett Conant. 

Dr. D. J. Doherty. 

Mr. Ralph Hall Ferris. 

Mr. Clarence Stanley Fisher. 

Dr. Fletcher Gardner. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Hughes. 

Mr. John Day Jackson. 

Prof. W. Max Muller. 

Dr. Herman ce Ranke. 

Mr. H. R. Mayo Thom, 

Rev. Elwood Worcester. 
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MEMBER OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY 
OF RELIGIONS 

Prof. Irving F. Wood. 

Tlie Vicc-Prosident appointed Pr. Moxom, Mr. Hume, and 
Professor Jac-kson a committee to nominate officers for the ensxi- 
iiig' year, to report at tlie la,st session of the Society. 


At 12 o’clock the Society proceeded to the reading* of ])apers. 
The folhnvdng cominnnications were presented: 

Mr. L. G. Barret, of Johns Hopkins ITniversity, Transliteration 
ami proposed text edition of the first book of the Ivashmiriaii 
Atharva Veda. 

Professoi’ Hopkins, of Yale IJuiversity, The Jtliniiniya text 
of the Cyavana legend. 

Professor Jackson, of Columbia University, The Magi in 
Marco Polo, and the cities in Persia from which they came to 
worship the infant Christ. 

Professor Lanman, of Harvard University, An account of the 
history, progress, and jxresent prospects of the Harvard Oriental 
Series. 

At one o’clock the Society took a recess till half-past two. 

The Society reassembled at half-past two. Vice President 
Ward in the chair. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 

Professor Prim-e, of Columbia University, The Pierpont 
Morgan Babylonian axehead. — Remarks were made' by Dr. 
Ward. 

Dr. J. P. Peters, of Hew York, The Nippur Library. — 
Remarks ^?ere made by Professor Prince and Dr. Ranke. 

President W. F. YVarren, of Boston University, Problems 
still unsolved in Iiido- Aryan cosmology. — Remarks were made 
by Professor Lanman. 

"Professor Lyon, of Harvard University, Assyriological Notes. 
Remarks were made by Drs. Ward, Peters, and Ranke. 

Professor Oertel, of Yale University, Contributions from the 
Jrdminiya Bnlhmana. Fifth Series. — Remarks were made by 
Professor Hopkins. 

Professor Jewett, of the Univei’sity of Cfiiicago, A proposed 
edition of part of the Mir’at uz-Zaman of Sibt Ibn nl-Jauzl. — 
Remarks were made by Professors Torrey and Lanman. 

Dr. Yohannan, of Cohmibia University, An Oriental chpnn. 

Mr. L. C. Barret, of Johns Hopkins University, Some Sarada 
manuscripts of the Kathaka G-rbya Sutra.-— Remarks were made 
by Professors Hopkins, Lanman, and Jackson. 

Dr. L. H. Gray, the YUddhasalabhafijika of RajakAhara, now 
first translated from the Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
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Professor Laiiman continued Ms remarks on tlie Harvard Ori- 
ental Series, exliibiting proofs of Dr. Ryder’s translation of 
“The Little Olay Cart” 

At five o’clock the Society adjourned to nine o’clock Friday 
niorning. 

The Society met on Friday morning at nine o’clock, Vice- 
President Ward in the chair. 

Communications were ])resented us follows: 

Dr. F. Orardner, of Manila, P. I., The I [amj)angan alphabet of 
Mindoro, presented by Professor Hopkins, 

Dr. J. H. Woods, of Harvard University, The dates of the 
Yoga-Bhasya and of the, life of Paraniartha.' — Remarks were 
made by Professor Lanman, 

Dr. Paul Cams, of Chicago, Traces of Babylonian inflnen6e 
on China. — Remarks were made by Mr. Lilly. 

Dr. L. H. Gray described Mrs. Mumford’s “Book of the 
Ancient Sword.” ) 

Dr. A, W. Ryder, of Harvard University, Introduction to a 
translation of the Mrcchakatika, 

Professor H. P. Smith, of Amherst College, Early Hebrew 
Polytheism. — Remarks were made by Messrs. Ranke, Milller, 
Barret, and Moore, 

Professor W. M. Mtiller, of Philadelphia, Report on a mission 
to Egypt for the Carnegie Institution. — Remarks were made by 
Dr, Reisner. 

Dr. D. B. Spooner, of Harvard University, A critical study 
of Malliiultha’s comment on the Meghaduta. 

Dr. G. A. Reisner, of Cairo, Egypt, The cemetery of the first 
pyramid at Gizeh (illustrated with lantern). 

Professor J. R. Jewett, of Chicago University, read a report 
by Professor Breasted, of the same University, on the proposed 
series of Ancient Records. 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University, showed 
photographs of the inscription of King Darius at Kerman. 

Dr. A. Yohannan, of Columbia University (in conjunction 
with Professor Jackson), Rotes on some Persian references to 
Zoroaster and his religion. 

Prof. Moore, on behalf of Professor T. F. Wright, who was 
unable to be present, laid before the Society a volume on the 
Tombs at Marissa, by Dr. Thiersch and Peters, pxd^lished by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

At 12 o’clock the Society took a recess till two o’clock. 

The Society resumed its sessions at two o’clock. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Directors that 
the next meeting of the Society would be held in Kew Haven, 
Conn., April 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1900, Professors Hopkins 
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and Torrey were named as a Committee of Arrangements for 
tliat meeting. 

The Directors further reported that they had a])pointed Pro- 
fessor E. Washburn Ho])kins and Professor C, C. Torrey, Edi- 
tors of the Journal for the ensuing year. 

The Vice-President appointed Mr. John Day Jackson and Mr. 
Anson Phel])s Stokes to audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
year 11)05-1 i)()(h 

Tlie Committee appointed at the first session to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year reported through its Chairman, Dr. P. S, 
Moxom. Tlie re 2 )ort was acce])ted, and the following officers 
were unanimously elected: 

President — President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Presidents— Di\ William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge ; Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge, 

Corresponding Secretary - Pmlessox E. Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven. 

Recording Secretary —Professor George F. Moore, of Cambridge. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions — Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, 

T)-easurer — Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian— Pi'otessox Hanns Oertel, of New Haven. 

Directors— The officers above named ; and President William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago ; Professors Richard Gottheil and A. V. Williams Jack- 
son, of New York ; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and Paul Haupt, of 
Baltimore ; Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington ; Professor 
Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 

The Committee recommended, also, that the Society, through 
the Corresponding Secretary, express to Mr. Addison Van Marne, 
who had asked to he relieved of the duties of Librarian, its 
grateful appreciation of his long and faithful service in that 
office ; and it was so ordered. 

They further recommended : That a committee on nominations 
for the next annual meeting be appointed at this meeting; and 
that in future the President be requested to prepare an address 
on some phase of the progress or significance of Oriental studies, 
to be read at the annual meeting. These recommendations were 
adopted. 

The committee appointed under this resolution to nominate 
officers to be chosen at the next annual meeting consists of Pro- 
fessors Moore, Jackson, and Jastrow. 

The Society proceeded to the reading of papers in the Section 
for the Historical Study of Religions, Wee-President C. R, Lan- 
man in the chair. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 
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Miss L. G. G. Grieve, of Ocean Grove, K. J., Some religious 
aspects of tlie ])lague in India. 

Dr. AG. ir. AGard, of New AAnlc, The Sacred Tree of the As- 
syrians. 

Aliss Alargaretta Morris, of Pliiladelpliia, Harvest gods of the 
Land Dyaks of Ilorneo. 

Professor L. \Gas]d)urn Hopkins, of Vale University, 4410 
Fountain of Month. 

Professor C. (h Torrc'y, of Ahde University, Og, King of Pa- 
shan, in Mohammedan legend. 

l^i'ofessor 0. R. Laninau, The lessons of tin- East for t.lu' 
West. — Rc'inarks were made by Me.ssrs. Ward and Woods. 

The following resolution of thanks was unanimously adojited: 
The American Oriental Society tlesiri's to exjirc'ss their sincere 
thanks to the Chirator and Trustees of the Art Arusenm for their 
kind attention and to the G'ommittee of Arrangements for their 
efficient services. 

At four o’clock the Society adjourned to meet in New Haven, 
Conn., April IDth, 

The following jiapers were presented by title : Professor Ar- 
nold, Solomon’s horse-trade; The Palmyrene inscrijitions in the 
Metro])olitan IVLisenm, N. Y. — Dr. Blake, The doubling in 
lumdSm, haniiMlm', Bisayan dialects. — Professor Bolling (with 
Dr. von Negelein), Announcement of an edition of the Atharva 
A^eda ParisisGis. — Professor llarjier, Tlie Ghicago University 
Exjiedition to Babylonia. — Mr. Haas, The Jh'fikrit text of lifija- 
sekhara’s Viddhasfilalihanjikri. — Dr. Langdon, The supjiosed 
variant of AH. <S2, 7-1-4-, 1042. — Mr. Lythgoe, An early prehis- 
toric cemetery at Naga ed-Dcr. — Professor Alills, The Pahlavi 
text of 'Gasna xvii. — Mrs. Ruiitz-Rees, Ck'rtain differences in 
Aryan and Semitic thought. — Dr. Spoer, Palmyrene tesserae. — 
Professor Toy, An early form of sacriliee. 
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iV I) D ITI 0 NS TO TIIK LiBKAltY. 

1808 — Apbto, 1005. 


From Vehmdai Gopala Aiyer, CMtuor. 

The chrcmology of Ancient India. By V. G. Aiyer. Madras, 1901. 81 

From, the American Academy of Arfa and Sciences. 

Proceedings of the Amei’ican Academy of Art.s and Sciences. Vol. xxxiii. 

18-27, xxxiv-xxxix, xl. 1-17. Boston, 1898-1905. 8°. 

Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xii. 4, 5, 
xiii. 1. Cambridge, 1898-1904. 4°. 

From the American Antiquarian Society. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. New series. Vol. xii. 
2, 3, xiii-xvi. Worcester, 1898-1905. 8°. 

From the American Geographical Society. 

Jonnral of the American Geographical Society. Vol. xxx. 2-5, xxxi-xxxvi, 
xxxvii. 1-3. New York, 1898-1905. 8°. 

From the American Philosophical Society. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Nos. 157, 158, 160-178 ; 

Memorial volume I. Philadelphia, 1898-1905. 

Eeport of the memorial meeting, January 16, 1900, in honor of the late 
Daniel Garrison Brinton, M.D. Philadelphia, 1900. 8°. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. New series. Vol. 
xix. 2, 3, XX, xxi. 1. Philadelphia, 1898-1905. 4"'. 

From the Central Conference of American Babbis, 

Year hook of the Central Conference of American Eahhis, 1903, 1904. Bal- 
timore, 1908-4. 8°. 

From the Boyal Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam . 

Koninklijke Akademie der Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. Verhandelin- 
gen. Afdeeling letterknnde. Deel ii-v. Amst., 1898-1904. 8°. 

Verslagen en mededeelingen. iv. Reeks. Deeli-vi. Amst., 1897-1904. 8°. 
Jaarboek. 1897-1903. Amst., 1898-1904. 8”. 

Carmen praemio atireo ornatnm in certamine poetico Hoenftiano. 1898- 
1904. Amst., 1898-1904. 8°. 
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From the Rev. Gibson 0, Andrews. 

Tlie story of creation. By G-. C. Andrews. Greenville, Ga., 1900. 8°. 
From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Bibliotlieca Indica. New .series. No. 910-948, 950-1028, 1025-0, 1028-1103 ; 
viz : 

Aitareya Brilliinana of tlie Rig Veda. Vol. iv. 4, 5. 

Ann BliSsyam. Base. 5. 

Marka^deya Ptiranain, translated. Base. 0. 

NyEya Varttikam. Base. 5. 

ParEa'ara Smyiti. Base. 0. 

S'rauta Sutra of Apastamba. Vol. iii. 15-17. 

S'rairta SBtra of S'EnkliEyana. Vol. iv. 1. 

Taittirlya SanbitE. Base. 48 t-45. 

Tattva Ghintamani. Vol. iv, pt. 2, faso. 3-10. 

Vrbat Svayanabhn PurEnam. Vol. i. 0. 

Kala Vivska. Base. 3-5, 

Padnmwati. Base. 2-4. 

Sber Pbyin. Vol. iii. 3-6. 

Muntakbab-ut-Tawankb, translated. Vol. i. 5, 7. 

Al-Mnqnaddasl’s Ahsann-t-TagEsIm. Vol. i. 2, 3. 

Advaitacinta Kanstubba. Ed. by GirlndranEtba Datta. Base. 1, 2. Col- 
entta, 1901-4,. 8°. 

Balambbatti, a commentary on tbe MitaksarE. Vol. i. 1, Calc., 1904. 8°. 
Bandbayana S'autra SUtram. Ed. by W. Oaland. Vol. i, 1, 2. Calc., 
1904. 8°. 

Bhatta DTpika, By Kbapda Deva. Ed. by CbandrakEnta. Base. 1-5. Calc., 
1899-1904. 8°.. 

Qatadbsanl. By Qrlman-Nigamanta-Maba-Degika. Base. 1, 2. Calc., 
1903-4. 8°. 

Qatapatha Brabmana of tbe Wbite Yajnrveda, with commentary of SEyana. 

Vol. i, 1-7, iii. 1-5. Calc., 1900-04. 8°. 

QatasahSsrikE-PrajnE-PEramitE. Ed. by PratEpaeandra Gbosa. Pt. i. 1-9. 

■ Calc., 1902-5. 8°. 

Qlokavartika. Translated by Ganganatba Jba. Base. 1-5. Calc., 1900-4. 8®. 
Qraddba Kriya Kaximndi. By Govindananda Kavikankanilcfiryya. Ed. by 
Kamalakrsna Smrtibbusana. Base. 1-6. Calc., 1902-3. 8®. 

Dana KriyS Kaumndl. By Govindananda. 2 fasc. Calc., 1902-3. 8°. 
S'nddbikaumudi, By GqvindEnanda. Base. 1. Calc., 1904. 8°. 

Varsa KriyE Kaumndl. By GovindSnanda. 6 fasc. Calc., 1901-2. 8°. 
Gadadbara Paddbati KElasara. Ed, by Sadagiva Migra. Vol. i. 1-7. Calc., 
1901-4. 8®. 

Mahabbasya Pradipoddyota. By NSgega Bbatta. Ed. by Babuvallabba 
Qastri. Vol. i, ii. Calc,, 1901-4. 8°. 

NityacEra-Paddb^tih. By Vidyakara VEjapeyl. Ed. by Vinoda VibEri 
BbattEcaryya. Vol. i. Calc., 1901-3. 8°, 

NitySoEra Pradipah, By Narasimba Vajapeyl. Base. 1-5. Calc., 1903-4. 

8 ®. 
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Prabandhacintamani. By Meruttinga Xcarya. Translated by 0. N. Tawney. 
Ofasc. Oalc., 1899. 8°. 

Prakrita Paingalam. Ed. by Chandra Mobano Ghosha. 7 fase. Calc., 
1900-2. 8“.. 

Prajflakaranaati’s commentary on the Bodhiearyavatara of Qantideva. Ed. 

by L. de la Valtee Poussin. Fasc. 1-3. Calc., 1901-3. 8°. 

Sugruta Saihhita. Translated by A. P. E. Hoemle. Fasc. 1. Calc., 1897. 8°. 
Tautravartika of Kumarila Bhatte. Translated by Ganganatha Jha. Fasc. 
1-8. Calc., 1903-4. 8“. 

Tattvarthadhigama. By Umasvati. Ed. by Mody Keshavlal Premchand. 
Vol. i. 1, 2. Calc., 1908-4. 8°. 

Trikfinda-Mandanam. By Bhuskara Migra. Ed. by Candrakanta. 3 faso. 
Calc., 1898-1903. 8“. 

Upanitibhavaprapanca Katha. By Siddharsi. Ed. by P. Peterson and H. 

Jacobi. Fasc. 1-7. Calc., 1899-1904. 8°. 

Valliila Caritam. By Ananda Bhatta. Ed. by Haraprasad. Fasc. 1. Calc., 
1904. 8“. 

Vidhana-Parija-ta. Ed. by Taraprasanna Vidyaratna. Vol, i. 1-6. Calc., 
1903-4. 8°. 

Eiyazu-s-Salritin. Translated by Maulavi Abdas Salam. 5 fase. Calc., 
1902-4. 8“. 

Akbarnama. Translated by H. Beveridge. Vol. i, ii. 1. Calc., 1897- 
1904. 8°. 

Catalogue of the printed books and MSS. in Sanskrit belonging to the Orien- 
tal library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Fasc. i-iv. Calc., 1899- 

1904. 8°. 

Eeport on the search of Sanskrit MSS. (1895-1900). By M. Haraprasad. 
Calc., 1901. 4“. 

From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 1898, 
July, Oct.; 1899-1903; 1904, Jan., July, Oct.; 1895, Jan. London, 1898- 

1905. 8°. 

Catalogue of the South Indian MSS. belonging to the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
By M. Winternitz. London, 1902. 8°. 

New researches into the composition and exegesis of the Qoran. By H. 
Hirschfeld.* London, 1902. 4°. 

From the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the- Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. No. 54-59, 
with extra number on ‘ The origin of Bombay,’ by J. G. da Cunba. Bom- 
bay, 1898-1904. 8°. 


From the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. No. 48-54. 
Colombo, 1898-1904. 
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From the China Bra.neli of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the Oliiiia Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 28, 30. 
Shanghai, 1898-99. 8-. 

From the Italian Asiatic Society. 

Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana, Vol. xi-xvi, Roma, 1898-1 903. 8“, 

From the A.sialic Society of Paris. 

Journal a»iatic]_UH, 7" sdr. Tome xi-xx. 8" sdr. Tome i-iii, iv. 1, 2. 
I'aris, 1898-1904. S". 

From M. Auguste Barth, Paris. 

Bulletin des religions dTnde. i-v. [Extraita de la Revue de rinatoire des 
religions, 1899-1903], and ten other Extraits. 

From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 

Verhandelingen van het Batav. Genootschap van ICunsten en WetenschAP- 
pen, Deel xlviii. 3, xlix. 3, 3, 1-liv, Iv. 1, 3, Ivi. 1. Batavia, 1896- 
1904. 8°. 

Notulen van de ' algemeenen en hestunrs-vergacleringen. Deel xxxiv. 3, 4, 
xxxv-xli, xlii. 1, 2, and Register, 1889-98. Batavia, 1896-1904. 8°. 

Tijdschrift voor Indisclie Taal-, Land -en Volkenkunde. Deel xxxix. 4-0, 
xl-xlvii. Batavia, 1896-1904. 8°. 

Dagh-Register gehouden in’t Casteel Batavia, 1681-34, 1636, 1643-45, 1047- 
48, 1656-57,1670-72,1075-77. Batavia and ’s-Gravenhage, 1898-1904. 8". 

Nederlandsche-Indisch plakaatboek. Deel xvi, 1810-11. Batavia, 1897. 8". 

De Java-oorlog van 1825-30. Door P. J, F. Louw. 8de deel. Batavia, 
1904. 8". 

Rapport van de Commissie in Nederlandsch-Indie voor oirdheidkundig 
onderzoek op Java en Madoera, 1901-2. Batavia, 1904. 8°. 

De Tjandi MSndoet voor de restauratie. Door B. Kerjes en 0. den Hamer. 
Batavia, 1903. 4°. 

Oatalogus der munten en amuletten van China, Japan, Corea en Annam 
hehoerende tot de numismatisehe verzameling. Batavia, 1904. 8°. 

From the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 

Philosophische und Hstorische Abhandlungen der koniglichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaf ten zu Berlin, 1897-1903. Berlin, 1898-1904. 4°. 

Sitzungsberiehte der kon. Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, 1898-1904, Berlin, 
1898-1904. 8“. 


From the Royal Library, Berlin. 

Die Handsehriften-Verzeiehnisse der kOniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin : 

Bd. xiii. Verzeichniss der lateinischen Handachriften, von V. Rose. Bd. 
ii. 1. Berlin, 1901. 4”. 
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Bd. xxii. Verzeiclmiss cler araBiscIien Handselirifteii, von W. Alilwardt. 
Bd. X. Berlin, 1899. 4°. 

Bd. xxiii. 1, 2. Verzeiclmiss der syrischen Handscliriften, von E. Sacliaxi. 
Abth. i, ii. Berlin, 1899. 4°. 

From the Seminary for Oriental Lanyuayes, Berlin. 

Mittlieilungen des Seminars flir Orientalisehe Spraclien an der kdniglielien 
Universitilt zn Berlin. Jalirg. iii-vi. Berlin, 1000-1903. 8°. 

From'the Society of Biblical Arclmoloyy. 

Proceedings of the Society of BiWieal Archaeology. Vol. xx. 3-8, xxi-xxvi, 
xxvii. 1-3. London, 1898-1905. 8°. 

From KocrycLS BXciyos. 

'H X€pcr 6 vr)(T 0 ^ rod aylov 6 povs "Adln. 'Tirb Kotr^ai EXfiyou. ’Ei/ B6X<^. 1903. 8°. 

From the Royal Bohemian Society of Sciences, Prague. 

Jahresbericht der kon. bohinischen Gesellsehaft der Wissensehaften, 1896- 
1902. Prag, 1897-1903. 8h 

Sitznngsberichte d. k6n. bohin. Gesellscli. der Wiss., Olasse filr Gesch., 
Philos, und Philoh, 1896-1902. Prag, 1897-1903. 8". 

Spisy posteini jnbilejni cenon. xii, xiv. Prag, 1901-2. 8°. 

Pranieny k synoddm strany PraXsk4 a Tdborskd v Mtech 1441-1444, vydal Z. 
Nejedljf. Prag, 1900. 8°. 


From M. Alfred Boissier. 

Note snr nn noirvean document babylonien se rapportant ii I’extipiscine. 
Genfeve, 1901. 8°. 

From the Bombay Anthropological Society. 

Journal of the Bombay Anthropological Society. Vol. v. 8, vi. 1, 3-8, vii. 
1, 2, 4. Bombay, 1901-4. 8°. 

From the Librairie Lmile Bouillon, Paris. 

Vie d’Al-Hadjdjadj Ibn Yonsof. Par J. P<*rier. Paris, 1904. 8°. 

From Prof. Eentvard Brandsteiter. 

Tagalen und Madagassen. Eine spraehvergleicbende Darstelltmg. By E. 
Brandstetter. Luzern, 1902. 8°. 

From the Royal Brera Observatory, Milan. 

Al-Battani, sive Abatenii opus astronomicum arabice editum, latine versum, 
adnotationibus instructum, a 0. A. Nallino. Pars, i, iii. Mediolani, 1899- 
1903. 4°. 
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From the British Museum. 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the British Museum. By 0. Bendall. 
Loud., 1902, 8". 

Supplementary catalogue of Chinese hooks and MSS. in the British Museum. 
J3y E. K. Douglas. Lond., 1903. 4°. 

From the Tntemalional Buddhist Boeiety. 

Buddhism : an illustrated quartei’ly review. Vol, i. 3, 4. Eangoon, 1904. 8°. 

From the. Buddhist Text and. Authrojiologieat Society of India. 

Journal of the Buddhist Text and Anthropological Society. Vol. v. 4, vi, 
vii, 1, 2. Calcutta, 1898-1901. 8°. 

From Jaines Burgess, LL.D. 

Buddhist art in India. Translated from the Eandbuch of A. Griinwedel by 
Agnes 0. Gibson, revised and enlarged by James Burgess. London, 
1901. 8°. 

Gandhara sculptures. By James Burgess, Lond,, 1908. 4°. \Jour. Indum 
Art and Industry. No, 69.] 

Digambara Jaina iconography. Bombay, 1904. 4°. [From Indian Anti- 
quary. Vol. 32.] 


From Baron Cari'a de Vaux. 

Etrusca. No. i-iii. By Baron Carra de Vaux. Paris, 1904. 8“. [Prom 
Le Mus&on.l 


From Robert N, Gust, LL.D. 

Memoirs of past years of a septuagenarian. By E. N. Oust. Privately 
printed. Hertford, 1899. 8“. 

From Vilcole Pratique des J^tudes Bibliques, Jerusalem. 

Eevue Biblique. Nouv. s&. Ann4e i, ii. 1, 2. Paris, 1904^6. 8”. 

From L^ Scale Frangaise d^ Extreme Orient. 

Bulletin de Pficole Frangaise d’ExtrSme Orient. Tome i, ii. Hanoi, 
1901-2. 8°. 

Inventaire descriptif des monuments du Cambodge, aveo atlas. Par E. 

Lunet de Lajonquifere. Paris, 1902. 8° and fol. 

Numismatique annamite. Par D. Lacroix. Saigon, 1900. 8°, planches, 4'’. 
Nouvelles reeherches sur les Chams. Par A. Oabaton. Paris, 1901. 8°. 
Phon^tique annamite (dialecte du Haut-Annam). Par L. Cadifere. Paris 
1902. 8°. 

Elements de Sanskrit classique. Par V. Henry. Paris, 1902. 8°. 

Precis de grammaire Pfdie. Par V. Henry. Paris, 1904. 8°. 
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From VEcole des Longues Orientales Vivantes, ‘Paris. 

Les mamiscrits arabes de PEscnrial cl Merits par H. Derenbourg. Tome ii. 1. 
Paris, 1908. 8°. 

Supplement la Bibliograpbie coreenne (jnsq’en 1899). Par M. Oourant. 
Paris, 1901. 8“. 

Essai de maxniel pratiqne de la langue Mantle. Pur M. Delafosse. Paris, 
1901. 8”. 

El-Bokbte. Les traditions islamiqnes tradnites de I’arabe par O. Hondas 
et W. Margais. Tome i. Paris, 1903. 8”. 

Les popirlations finnoises des bassins du Volga et de la Kama. Par J. IST. 
Smirnov. P® partie. Paris, 1898. 8". 

’OumUra dn Yemen, sa vie et son oexxvre. Texte arabe pxiblie par H. Deren- 
boxirg. Tome i, ii. Paris, 1897-1903. 8°. 

Tarikb es-Sondan, par Abderraliman ben Abdallab et-Tonboxxkti. Texte 
arabe et traduction frangaise par 0. Hondas. Paris, 1898-1900, 2 vols. 8°. 

Description des lies de PArcbipel, par _C. Bnondelmonti. Version grecque 
pxxbliee avec une traduction frangaise par iS. Legrand. 1>'® partie. Paris, 
1897. 8°. 

Le livre de la creation et d’bistoire, par Abou Zeid Abmed ben Sabi 
el-Balkhl, pxxblie et tradxxit par 0. Huart. Tome i-iii. Pains, 1899- 
1903. 8“. 

Dietionnaire annamite-fraugais. ParJ. Bonet. Paris, 1899-1900. 2 vols. 8°. 

Tedzkiret en Nisifin ti Akbbbr Molouk es-Soudiin. Texte arabe et traduction 
par 0. Houdas. Paris, 1899-1900. 2 vols. 8°. 

Bibliograpbie des ouvrages publids en Obine par les Europeens axi 17“ et an 
18“ sifecle. By H. Cordier. Paris, 1901. 8“. 

Nan-Tcbao Ye-Cbe. Histoire particulifere de Nan-Tchao. Traduction d’une 
histoire de I’ancien Yun-Nan. Par C. Sainson. Paris, 1904. 8°. 

Moreeaux cboisis en greo savant du 19® sibcle. Par E. Legrand. Paris, 
1903. 8°. 

Manuel de la langue Tamoule. Par J. Vinson. Paris, 1903. 8°. 

La langue Wolof. Par J.-B. Eambaud. Paris, 1903. 8°. 


From the Society of Ethnography, Paris. 

Bulletin de la Soci4t4 d’Etbnograpbie. No. 97, 98, 103-111,115-127. Paris, 
1896-1900. 8“. 

Mdmoires du Oomitd Sinico-Japonais. Tome xx. 2-5. Paris, 1897-1903. 8°. 
Eevue orientale et amdricaine. Tome i-iii, iv. 1, 4. Paris, 1875-95. 8°. 
Alliance Soientifique XJniverselle. Annales. 2® s4r. Tome v, vi. Paris, 
1898-1900. 8°. 

Mdmoires. 2® s4r. Tome vii. 2. Paris, 1900. 8°. 

Bibliotbfeque interaationale. Tome i. 1, 2. Paris, 1891-2. 8“. 


From the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 

Publications. No. 28, 29, 42, 45, 50-56, 61, 62, 66, 70, 75, 81, 83-86, 88, 98. 
Obicago, 1898-1904. 8". 
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From the SociiH^ Finno-Oiigrienne, Helsingfors. 

Journal de la Soei^te Piiuio-Ongrienne, No. 20, Helsingfors, 1902-4. 8°, 
M4moires de la Soci^y Finno-Ongrienne. No. 8, 4, 5, 9, 11, 15, 19, 20, 22. 
Helsingfors, 1892-1908. 8". 

-InBcriptions de rOrkhon recueillies par I’Exp^dition finnoise, 1890. Hels- 
fors, 1892. 4". 

Fro)iL Mr. Frank B. Forbes, Boston. 

EngliBli-Sulu-Malay vocalmlnry. By A. Cowie. Loud., 18i)8. 8”. 

From Mr. Wiltiam Henry Furness, :ird. 

Folk-lore in Borneo; a sketch. By W. H. Funiess. Wallingford, Pa., 
1899. 8”. 

Notes on a trip to the Veddahs of Ceylon. By H. M. Hiller and W. H. Fur- 
ness. 8°. 

From the German Oriental Society. 

Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. Bd. lii-lviii, lix. 

1, and Eegister zu Bd. xli-1., Leipzig, 1898-1905. 8°. 

Ahhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Bd. xl. 1-4. Leipzig, 
1898-1902. 8°. 


From Margaret Dunlop Gibson, LL.D. 

Arabic version of the A.cts of the Apostles and. the seven Catholic Epistles. 

Edited by Margaret D. Gibson, Load., 1899. 4®. 

Apocrypha Arabica. Edited and translated into English by Margaret D, 
Gibson. Lond., 1901. 4°. 

The Didascalia Apoatolorum in Syriac and English. Edited and translated 
by Margaret D. Gibson. Lond., 1902. 4'’, 

From Mr. Charles P. Greenough. 

Mairuscript translation, in German verse, of the Sohrab legend from Firdusi’s 
Shah-name. 48 leaves, fol. 

From Prof. Ignazio Ouidi, Rome. 

Vocabolario Amarieo-Italiano. Compilato da Ignazio Guidi. Eoma, 
1901. 8°. 


From Mr. Otto Harrasowitz, Leipzig. 

Oriens Christianus ; “Ebmische Halbjahrshefte ftir die Kunde des Ohristlichen 
Orients. Jahrg. i, iii. Eom, 1901-3. 8°. 

Eevue orientals pour les etudes ouralo-altalques. Vol. i, ii. 1. Budapest, 
1900-1, 8“. 

Zur Entzifferung der Safa-Inschriften. Von Enno Littmann. 

1901. 8°. 


Leipzig, 
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Das Leben des Farazdalc nacb seinen Gedicbten and sein Loblied auf Al- 
Walid ibn Jazid. Text, tJbersetzimg and Eommentar von Joseph Hell. 
Leipzig, 1903. 8°. 

The Pahlavi version of Yasna ix. Edited with translation by M. B. Davar, 
Leipzig, 1904. 8°. 

Olavis cimeonim, sive lexicon signoriim assyriornm. Coinpilatnni a G. 
Howard!. Pars i. Leipzig, 1904. 8°. 

Texte zur arabischen Lexikographie. Nach Handschriften hrsg. von A. Haff- 
ner. Leipzig, 1901. 8“. 

AxrsgewEhlte Gesiinge des Giwargis Warda von Arbel. Hrsg. von. H. Hilgen- 
feld. Leipzig, 1904. 8°. 

Exegesis Psalinornni imprimis Messianiconim apnd Syros Nestorianos, e 
codiee usque adhue inedito illnstrata. Auctore B. Vandenhoff. Rheine, 
1899. 4“. 

The musical compositions of Somanatha, edited by E, Simon. Leipzig, 
1904. 8°. 


From Ah'S. Phoebe A. Hearst, > 

International competition for the Phoebe Hearst architectural plan for the 
University of California. Obi. 4°. 

From the J. G. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandliing, Leipzig. 

Arabisch, Persiseh und Tiirkiseh in den Grundzugen der Laut- und Formen- 
lehre, ohne Anwendung der arabischen Schrift dargestellt. Von H. 
Stumme. Leipzig, 1903. 8°. 

From the Publisher, TJlrico Hoepli, Milan, 

Element! di graminatica Turca Osmanli, con paradigmi, crestomazia e 
glossario. Per L. .Bonelli. Milano, 1899. W. 

L’Arabo parlato in Egitto. Graminatica, dialoghi e voeaboli. Per C, A. 

Nallino. Milano, 1900. 16°. 

Letteratura Araba. Di I. Pizzi. Milano, 19103. 16°. 

L’Islamismo. Di I. Pizzi. Milano, 1903. 16°. 

Letteratura Assira. Di B. Teloni. Milano, 1903. 16°. 

L’astronoinia nell Antico Testamento. Di G. Schiaparelli. Milano, 1903. 
16°. 


From the Government of India. 

Archaeological Survey of India. New imperial series : 

Vol. xviii. 3, 3. The Moghul architecture of Fathpur-Sikri. By E. W. 
Smith. Allahabad, 1897-8. 4°. 

Vol. xix. Lists of antiquarian remains in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. By H. Cousens. Calcutta, 1897. 4°, 

Vol. XX. The Jain Stupa and other antiquities of Mathura. By V. A. 
Smith. Calcutta, 1901. 4°. 

Vol. xxiv. The Muhammadan architecture of Ahmedabad. By J. Bur- 
gess. London, 1900. 4°. 
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Yol. xxvi. Report on a toui* of exploration of tlie antiqrrities in tlie Tarai, 
Nepal, during 1899. By P. C. Mtiklierji. Oaleutta, 1901. 4°. 
Monograpli on Biiddlia Bakyamnni’s birtli-place in the Nepalese Tarai. 
By A. Flihrer, Allahabad, 1897. 4°, 

Yol. xxix. 1-3. Sonth-Tndiau Inseriptiojis, Yol. iii. Edited and tran.s- 
lated by E. HnlteHch. Madras, 1899-1903. ' 4". 

Yol. XXX. Moghul colour decoration of Agra. Pt. i. By E. W. Smith. 
Allahabad, 1901. 4". 

Yol. xxxi. Lists of anticpiarian remains in Ilis Highness the Nizam’s ter- 
ritories. By H. Oouseiis. Oaleutta, 1900. 4". 

Yol. xxxii. The architectural antiephties of Northern Qujai’at. By J. 
Burgess and H. ConsenH. London, 1903. 4". 

List of arehmological reports which are not included in the imperial series 
of such rejmi'ts. Calcutta, 1900, 8”. 

ArchiBologioal Survey of India. Annual report 1902-3. Calcutta, 
1904. 4°. 

Progress report of the Arehmological Survey of .Western India. 1897-8 to 
1903-4. fol. 

Annual progress report of the Archseological Survey Circle, North Western 
Provinces and Oudh, for 1897-8 to 1901-2. fol. 

Annual progress report of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, for 
1901-3, 1903-3, with photographs and drawings, fol. 

Annual progress report of the Archseological Surveyor, Panjab Circle for 
1901-3, 1903-3. fol. 

Annual progress report of the ArchBeological Survey, Panjab and United 
Provinces Circle for 1903-4. fol. 

Annual report of the Archaeological Survey, Bengal Circle for 1901-2, 
1903-8, 1908-4. Calcutta, fol. 

Report on archmological work in Buiuna for 1901-3, 1903-8. Rangoon, 
fol. 

Archfeologieal Survey of Ceylon. Yol. i. 1. London, 1904. 4°. 

List of the photographic negatives of Indian antiquities in the collection 
of the Indian Museum, with list of similar negatives in the India Office. 
Calcutta, 1900. fol. 

Preliminary report on a journey of arehmological and topographical explo- 
ration in Chinese Turkestan. By M. A. Stein. Lond., 1901, 4'". 

Report on an archmological tour with the Buner Field Force. Lahore, 
1898, 8“. 

Mysore : a gazetteer compiled for Government. Revised ed. By L. B, 
Rice. Lond., 1897. 3 vols. 8“. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India. Home Dep’t. 

No. 853. The provincial service, 1888-96. Calcutta, 1898. fol. 

No. 856. Papers relating to the maintenance of Schools of Art in 
India, 1898-96. Calcutta, 1898. fol. 

Census of India, 1901. Yol. I, I-A, and ethnographic appendices. Cal- 
cutta, 1908. fol. 

Linguistic Survey of India. Collected and edited by G. A. Grierson. Yol. . 
ii, iii. 2, 3, v. 1, 3, vi. Calcutta, 1908-4. 4°. 
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[First, roTigli, list of languages.] Assam, Berar, or Hyderabad Assigned 
•Districts, Bombay and Baroda, Eajpntana, Central India and Ajmere- 
Merwara. Calcutta, 1898-9. 4“. 

Epigrapliia Indica. Vol. iv. 8, T, vi, vii, viii. 1. Calcutta, 1897-1905. 4°. 
Epigraphia Carnatica. Vol. iv. Inscriptions in tbe Mysore District. Vol. 

ii. Bangalore, 1898. 4°. . . 

Bei)ort on publications issued and registered in tbe several provinces of 
Britisli India dxrring the year 1896. Calcutta, 1898. fol. 

Sixth report of operations in search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Circle, 
1895-98. By P. Peterson. Bombay, 1899. 8°. 

Report of a search for Sanskrit and Tamil MSS. for 1893-4, 1896-7. By M. 
Seshagiri. Madras, 1898-9. 8°. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 2d ser. Vol. i. 1, 2, ii. 1. By M. Haraprasad, 
Calcutta, 1898. 8". 

Annual report of the search for Hindi MSS. for 1900, 1901. Allahabad, 


1903-4. 

List of Sanskrit, Jaina and Hindi MSS. deposited in the Sanskrit College, 
Benares, 1897-1901. Allahabad, 1902. 8°. 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the Calcutta Sanskrit Col- 
lege. No. vi-xviii. Calcutta, 1897-1908. 8°. 

Descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Oriental 
Manuscript Library, Madras. Vol. i. 1, 2, Madras, 1901-4. 8 . 
Catalogue of Pali, Sinhalese and Sanskrit MSS. in the Colombo Museum 
Library. Colombo, 1901. 8°. 

ImperiafLibrary, Calcutta. Author catalogue of printed books in European 
languages. Calcutta, 1904. 2 vols. 8°. ^ 

Catalo^ie of books in the reading room. Calcutta, 1908. 8°, 

Note on the original manuscript catalogue of the library of Tippoo Sult4n of 
Mysoi’e. By G. Banking. Calcutta, 1902. fol. 

Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. Vol. ii. 2, 3. Loud., 1900-02. 
Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. . . . Pt. vi. Loud., 1899. 4. 

Catalogue of the Persian MSS. . . . Vol. i. Oxford, 1903. 4°. ^ 
Catalogue of two collections of Sanskrit MSS. preserved in the India Office 
Library, Lond., 1903. 8°. 

Catalogue of two collectiQus of Persian and Arabic MSS. . . . Lond., 

1902. 8°. ^ 1^ 

Tibetan-English dictionary with Sanscrit synonyms. By Sarat Chandra Das. 


Calcutta, 1902. 4°. 

Maha-Bharata condensed into English verse. ByR. Dutt. Lond., lb J . 

Vedanta Siddbanta Bheda : or, An account of the doctrinal diflerenoes 
among the followers of S'amkaracharya. By N. D. Mehta. Bombay, 

Private diary of Ananda Eanga PiUai, 1736-1761. Translated from the 
Tamil and edited ly J. F. Price. Vol. 1, U86-46 Madins, 1904 8 . 
Bombay Sanstrit series. Nos. 1-9, 13, 18, 16-18, 38, -4, SI, 38-86, 87, 89 

54, 56-63, viz : i ioao 

Ipastamhlya Dharmasutra. Ed. by G. Biihler. 2d ed. Bombay, 1892- 

94. 8“. 
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Eleven Xtliarvana XJpanisliads, witli Diiiikas. Ed. with notes by G. A, 
Jacob. Bombay. 1891. 8°. 

Bhatti-Kavya. Edited, with the commentary of Mallimitha and notes, by 
K."P. Trivedl. Bombay, 1898, 3 vols. 8“. 

Concordance to the prinoiiial Upanishads and Bhagavadf'ita. By G. A. 
Jacob. Bombay, 1891. 3°. 

Bas'akmnaracluiinta of Dandin. Ed. with notes by P. Peterson, Part ii. 
Bombay, 1891. 8". 

Bes'Inrumunala <jf Henuichandra. Ed. with critical notes by E. Piscdiel. 
Bombay, 1880. 8". 

Ekiivall Vidyahara, with the commentary, Taravala, of Mallinfitha. 

Ed. with notes by P. K. Trivedi. Bombay, 1908. 8". 

Gatidavaho by Vfikpati. Ed. by S. P. Pandit, Bombay, 1887. 8®. 
Hitopades'a by Nfirayana. Ed. by P, Peterson. Bombay, 1887. 8“. 
Bibrn’s Kudambarl. Ed. by P. Peterson. 8d ed. Bombay, 1899-1900. 8". 
Knmiirapillacharita (Pxilkrta Dvyas'raya KsXvya) by Hemaehandra, with a 
commentary by Phrnakalas'agani. Ed. by S. P. Pandit. Bombay, 
1900. 8“. 

Vyakara^ia-klahabhasbya of Patanjali. Ed. by F. Kielhoin. Vol. i. 
2d ed. Bombay, 1892. 8®. 

Mahanarayana Upanishad of the Atharva-Veda, with the Dipika of ETira- 
yana. Ed. by G. A. Jacob. Bombay, 1888. 8°. 

Mtilavikagnimitra of Kfilidusa with the commentary of Katayavema. Ed. 

by S. P. Papdit. 2d ed. Bombay, 1889. 8°. 

Mriehchhakatika. Vol. i. Text and two commentaries. Ed. by N. B. 
Godahole. Bombay, 1896. 8°. 

bJavaSilhasanka Oharita of Padinagupta, Part i. Text. Ed. by V. S. 
Islilmpurkar. Bombay, 1895. 8°. 

Nyayakos'a, or. Dictionary of the technical terms of the Nyilya j>hilosophy. 

By M. B. Jhalaklkar. 2d ed. Bombay, 1898. 8“. 

Panchatantra. Pt. i. Ed. with notes by F. Kielhorn, 6th ed. Pts. ii-v. 

Ed. with notes by G. Blihler. 4th ed. Bombay, 1891-96. 8°. 

Baras' ara Smriti, with the commentary of Sayapa. Ed. hy V. S. Islam- 
purkar. Vol. i. 1, 2, ii. 1, Bombay, 1898-98. 8°. 
Paribhfishendns'ekbara of Nagojibhatta. Ed. with translation and notes 
by F. Kielhorn, Bombay, 1866-74 . 8”. 

Patanjalashtrani, with the scholiirm of Vyusa and the commentary of 
Vachaspati Ed. hy E. S. Bodas. Bombay, 1892. 8®. 

Eaghnvams'a of Kalidasa, with the commentary of Mallinatha. Ed. with 
notes hy S. P. Pandit. Pts. i-iii. Bombay, 1872-97. 8®. 

Eajatarangipi of Kalhana. Ed. by Dnrgaprasada. Bombay, 1893-96. 8 
vols. 8°. 

Eekhagapita, by Samrad Jagannatha. Ed. by H. H. Dhnrva and K. B. 

Trivedl. Bombay, 1901-2. 2 vols. 8®. 

Handbook to the study of the Bigveda. By P, Peterson. Bombay, 1890- 
92. 8®. 

A second selection of Hymns from the Eigveda. Ed. with Siiyana’a com- 
mentary and notes by P. Peterson. Bombay, 1899, 8°. 
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Paddliati of Siinigadhai’a. Ed. lay P. Peterson. Vol. i. Text. Bombay, 
1888. 8“. 

Subbasbitilvali of Vallabliadeva, Ed. by P. Peterson and Durgaprasada. 
Bombay, 1886. 8°. 

Vrisisbtbadharmas'fistram. Ed. by A. A. Eiibrer. Bombay, 1883. 8°. 

Vikrainorvas'iyam of Kfilidusa. Ed. by S. P. Pandit and B. R. Arte. 3d 
ed. Bombay, 1901. 8°. 

From the Royal Institute for Dutch India. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land en Volkenknnde van Nederlandscb -Indie. 
Yolg. V. Deel i-x. Volg. VI. Deel i-x. Volg. YU. Reel i. 8, 4, ii. 1, 
2, iv. 1,2. ’s Gravenbage, 1886-1905. 8°. 

Register op de eerste 50 Deelen (1858-1899). 1901. 8°. 

From the Italian Government. 

Catalogbi dei codici orientali di alcnne biblioteehe d’ltalia. Ease. vi. Oo- 
dici ebraici della Biblioteca Casanatense. Firenze, 1897. 8°. 

From Prof. A. V. Williams Jaekson. 

Index verborinn of the fragments of tbe Avesta. By M. Scbnyler, Jr. New 
York, 1901. 8°. 

From His Highness the Maharaja and the State Council of Jammu and 

Kashmir. 

Kalliana’s RajataranginI : a chronicle of the Kings of Kas'mir. Translated, 
with introduction, commentary and appendices, by M. A. Stein. 'West- 
minster, 1900. 2 vols. 4°. 

From the University of Kiel. 

Schriften der Universitat zu Kiel ans dem Jahre 1897-8 (94), 1898-9 (104), 
1899-1900 (131), 1900-1 (141), 1901-2 (165), 1902-3 (166), 1903-4 (177). 8“. 

From Mr. George Alexander Kohut. 

Ezra Stiles and the Jews. Select passages from his Literary Diary, with 
critical and explanatory notes, by G. A. Kohut. New York, 1902. 8°. 

From Prof, E. Kuhn. 

Zeitschxift fiir vergleiehende Sprachforschung. Bd. xxxv. 4, xxxvi-xxxviii, 
xxxix. 1. Giitersloh, 1898-1904. 8°. 

From the Kais. Leopoldinisch-Carolinische Deutsche Akademie der 
Naturforscher. 

Nova Acta. Abhandlungen der Kais. Leopold. -Carolin. Deutsche Akademie. 
Bd. xli. 2, xliii. 5, 0, liii. 1, Ivii. 5, lx. 2, Ixi. 3, Ixxiv. 1, Ixxvii. 2, Ixxix. 2. 
Halle, 1880-1900. 4°. 

Leopoldina. Heft, xxxiv-xxxvi. Halle, 1898-1900. 4°. 
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From Agnes Smith Lems, LL.D. 

A Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, containing readings from the Pentatencli, 
Job, Proverbs, Prophets, Acts and Einatles. Edited by Agnes Smith 
Lewis, with critical notes by E. Nestle and a glossary by M. D. Gibson. 
London, 18i)7. 4°. 

Apocrypha Syriaea. The Protevangolinm Jacobi and Transitns Marine. 

Edited 'and translatial by Agnes Smith Lewis. London, 1902. 4". 

Acta Mytlndogica Apustolornm. Transcribed and translated from Arabic 
MSS. by Agnes Smith Lewis. Ijoudon, 1904. 2 vols. 4“. 


From the. ITia'versily of Louden. 

Catalogue raisonnd des livres et des mannsorits japonais enregistrds h la 
bibliothfeqne del’Universitc de Leyde. Par L. Sernirier, Leyde, 1890. 8°. 
Catalogue des livres chiiiois dans la bibliothi;que de rUniversitd. Leide, 
1888. Supplement, 1886. 8°. 

Tide’s kamer. Lijst der boeken uit de nalatenschap van Prof. C. P. Tiele, 
Leiden, 1902. 8°. 

From the. Geographical Society of Lima, 

Boletin de la Soeiedad Geografica de Lima. Ano xiv. 1. Lima, 1904, 8®. 

From the. Royal Academy of the Lineei, Rome. 

Eendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lineei. Classe delle scienze morali, 
storiche e filologiche. Set, V. Vol. v-x, xi. 1-8, 11, 12, xii, xiii. 1-8. 
Roma, 1897-1904. 8®. 

Rendiconto dell’adunanza soleune. Giugno, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1908, 1904. 
Roma. 4°, 


From the London Missionay'y Society. 

Catalogue of books contained in the Lockhart library and in the general 
library of the London Missionary Society. By G. Mabbs. Lond., 1899. 
8 ®. 


‘ From the Board of Education, South Kensington, 

Chinese art. By S. W. Bushell. Vol. i. London, 1904. 8°. 

From Messrs. Luzac <& Co., London.- 

The ^rauta Sutra of Drahyayana, with the commentary of Dhanvin. Edited 
by J. N. Reuter. Pt. i. London, 1904. 4®. (Reprinted from Acta Soc. 
Seient. Pennicae, vol. xxv, 2.) 

From Mr. Benjamin Smith Lyman. 

Biographical notice of J. Peter Lesley. By B. S. Lyman. (From Trans. 
Amer. Inst, of Mining, Eng., 1903.) 8®. 
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From L. Messerschmidt. 

Corpus Inscriiitionum Hettitiearum, i, ii. Von L. Messerschmidt. Berlin, 
1900. 8“. 


From the Mexican Government. 

Official catalogue of the Mexican exhibits at the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo. Buffalo, 1901. 8°. 

Borne facts regarding the Geogi'aphieal and Exploring Commission of the 
United States of Mexico. 8°. 

From Lady Meux, Theohaldis Park, ITertfordshire. 

The Lives of MahS,’ SSyou and Gahr-a KrSstos. The Ethiopic texts, edited 
with an English translation and a chapter on the illustrations of Ethiopic 
MSS., by E. A. Wallis Budge. (Lady Meux MSS. No. 1.) 'London, 
1898. 4". 

The Miracles of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the Life of Hanna (Saint 
Anne) and the Magical Prayers of ’AhSta Mih§,M. The Ethiopic texts, 

■ edited -with English translations, by E. A. Wallis Budge. (Lady Meux 
MSS. Nos. 2-5.) London, 1900. 4°. 

The Book of Paradise, being the histories and sayings of the monks and 
ascetics of the Egyptian desert. By Palladius, Hieronymus and others. 
The Syriac text, with an English translation by E. A. Wallis Budge. 
(Lady Meux MSS. No. 6.) London, 1904. 2 vols. 8°. 

From Mr. Jivanji Jamsheciji Modi. 

Essays on Iranian subjects by various scholars in honor of K. E. Cama. 
Edited by J. J. Modi. Bombay, 1900. 8°. 

The Parsees at the Court of Akbar, and Dasttir Meherjee E-anil : two papers 
read before the Bombay Branch of the Eoy. Asiat. Society in 1901 and 
1903. By J. J. Modi. Bombay, 1903. 8°. 

* From Prof. David PC. Muller. 

Die sudarabisehe Expedition der Kais. Akademie der Wissensohaften in Wien 
und die Demission des Grafen Landberg. ActenmSssig dargestellt von D. 
H. Muller. Wien, 1899. 8°. 

From the Royal BavaHan Academy of Sciences, Munich. 

Abhandlungen der historischen Classe der kon. bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissensohaften. Bd. xxi. 3, xxii, xxiii. 1, 2. Miinchen, 1898-1904. 4°. 

Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Classe. Bd. xxi, xxii. 1, 2. 
Munchen, 1898-1902. 4°. ■ 

TJeber die Entwickelung der Numismatik und der numismatisehen Samm- 
lungen im 19. Jahrhundert. Pestrede von H. Eiggauer. Miinchen, 
1900. 4°. 

Psyohologie, Wissenschaft und Leben. Festrede von Theodor Lipps. Miin- 
chen, 1901. 4°. 
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GriecTiisclie Gescliielite iin 19. Jahrliatidert. Festrede von R. l=>oldmann. 
Mtinchen, 1902. 4°. 

Heinrich, von Brunn. GedSichtnisarede von A. Flaseh. Miinchen, 1902. 4°. 
Das Problem der neugrieehiahen Sehriftapraclie. Festrede von K. Krum- 
bacher. Miinchen, 1903. 4°. 

From, the Boyul Lihrary, Munich. 

Die hebriliachen Handscdu'iften der kiin. Hof- nnd Htiiatsbibliothek in Miiu- 
chen, beschrieben von M. Steinachneider. 2te Anf. Miinchen, 1895. 8". 

From, the Muafe Quimct, Paris. 

Annalea du Mxisdo Guiniet. Tome xxvi. 4, xxviii, xxix. 1-3. Paris, 1897- 

1903. 4“. 

Bibliothfeqne des 4tndes.. Tome viii-x, xiii, xiv. Paris, 1899-1902. 8°. 
Revue de Thistoirfe des religions. Tome xxxvi-xlv, xlvi. 1, 2. Paris, 1897- 

1904. 8“. 

Le jubile du Mus^e Guimet. Vingt-cinqnifeme anniversaire de aa fondation, 
1879-1904. Paris, 1904. 8“. 

Petit guide illnstr^ an Mus^e Guinaet. Par L. de Millou4. Paris, 1899. 8°. 

From the Royal Oriental Institute, Naples. 

Manuals e glosaario della lingua Indostana o Urdh. Per 0. Tagliabue. 
Roma, 1898. 8°. 

From the University of Nebraska. 

University studies published by the University of Nebraska. Vol. ii. 3. 
Lincoln, 1899. 8°. 


From the Oxford University Press. 

The letters of Abu ’l-‘Ala. Edited from the Leyden MS. , with the life of the 
author by Al-Dhahabi, and with translation by D. S. Mnrgoliouth. Oxford, 
1898. 8“. 

Dialogues of the Buddha. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
London, 1899. 8°. 

Asoka, the Buddhist emperor of India. By V. A. Smith. Oxford, 1901. 8°. 
Text-book of North- Semitic inscriptions. ByG. A. Cooke. Oxford, 1908. 8°. 
Early history of India. By V. A. Smith. Oxford, 1904. 8°. 

Cantonese love songs. Text and translation hy C. Clementi. Oxford, 1904. 
2 vols. 8°. 


From the Parses Punchayet. 

Text of the Pahlvi Zand-i-Vohuman Yasht, with transliteration and transla-' 
tion into Gujrati and Gujrati translation of the Pahlvi Mino-i-Khirad, with 
notes by Kaikobad Adarbad, Dastur Nosharwan. Poona, 1899. 4°. 

Kamamak-i-AitakshIr Papakan. The original Pahlavi text, with transliter- , 
ation into Avestan characters, translated into English and Gujarati by 
Edalji Kersaspji Antia. Bombay, 1900. 8°. 
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Madigan-i-Hazar Dadistan. Photozineograplied facsimile of a mamiscript, 
witli introduction by J. J. Modi. Poona, 1901. 4°. 

Arda Viraf Nameb. The original PaWavi text, with an introduction, notes, 
Gujarati translation, etc., by Dastur Jamaspji Jamasp Asa. Bombay, 
1903. 8”. 

The Dinkard, Vol. ix. Bombay, 1900. 8°. 

A complete dictionary of the Aveata language ixr Guzerati and English. By 
Kavasji Edalji Kanga. Bombay, 1900. 8°. 

Catalogue of books on Iranian literature published in Europe and India. 
Bombay, 1901. 8°. 

Eeport of the proceedings of the Society for the Promotion of Eesearches 
into the Zoroastrian Religion, 1890-98. Bombay, 1903. 8°. 

From Bev. S. D. Feet. 

The American Antiquarian. Vol. xx. 3-6, xxi-xxvi, xxvii. 1, 3. Chicago, 
1898-1906. 8°. 


From the University of Pennsylvania. 

Babylonian Expedition of the Univei’sity of Pennsylvania. Series A. Vol. 

ix. Edited by H. V. Hilpreeht. Philadelphia, 1898. 4°. 

Free Museum of Science and Art, Univ. of Pa. Bulletin. Vol. i. 3, 4, ii, 
hi. Philad., 1898-1902. 8'. 

From Count Philippe de Sawe-Cohourg. 

Deux monnaies ineonnues du rebelle Bum Mohammed. Par Philippe de 
Saxe-Cobourg. (Prom Eevue Beige de Numismatique, 1904.) 8°. 

From the Polynesian Society. 

Journal of the Polynesian Society. Vol. xii. 1, 8, 4, xiii. Wellington, 
1908-4. , 8°. 

From William Popper, Ph.D. 

The censorship of Hebrew books. By William Popper. New York, 1899. 8°. 
From Princeton University. 

List of Arabic MSS. in Princeton University library. By E. Littmann. 
Leipzig and Princeton, 1904. 

From A. F, J. Bemy, Ph.D. 

Influence of India and Persia on the poetry of Germany. By A. F. J. Eemy. 
New York, 1901. 8". 

From the National Museum, Bio de Janeiro. 

Eevista do Museu Nacional de Eio de Janeiro, Vol. i. Eio de Janeiro, 
1896. 4’’. 

Arohivos do Mus. Nao. de Rio de Janeiro. Vol, x. Eio de Janeiro, 1899 . 4°'> 
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From Hon. W. W. lioekhill. 

Inquiry into tlie population of China. By W. W. Eoclchill. Washington, 
1904. (Eepxint from Smithson. Miss. Coll,, vol. 47.) 


From Prof. Lfon de Bosny, Paris, 

Rosny, L. de. Conrs de Japonais. Disptmrs d’emvertnre. Paris, 180:1. 8”, 

— Observations, anr les d(*ntxu'(*H sacrees dt^ la presqn’ile trans-gangdtiqiie. 
Paris, 1853. 8“. 

— Le Boxiddha a-t-il exista? Paris, 1900, H'’. 

— Varidtes orientnles. 3" dd. Paris, 1809. 8“. 

— La morale dn Bonddliisme. Paris, 1891. 8”, 

— Les origines Bonddiqnes dn Christianisme. Bale, 1894. 8". 

— Le Bonddliisme dcdeetiqne. Paris, 1894. 8". 

Tchonng-hoa Kon-kin-tsai. Textes ehinois anedens tradnits par L. de Eosny, 
Paids, 1876. 8”. 

Le convent dn dragon vert : Drame japonais adaptd h la sefene frain^aiso par 

L. de Eosny. Paris, 1893. 8°. 

L’enseignment, de la vdrite et Penseignment de la jennesse, tradnit par L. de 
Eosny. Paris, 1876. 8“. 

La philosophie de la certitude, Irrtrodnetion k la mdthode conscientielle de 

M. L. de Rosny, Par Bonrgoint-Lagrange. . Paris, 1903. 8°. 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Peierslmrg. 

Bulletin de PAcaddmie Impdriale des Sciences de St. Pdtershonrg. 5“ s6r. 

Tome Vii. 2-4, viii-xvi, xvii. 1-4. St. P,, 1898-1903. 4°. 

Mdmoires de PAead. Imp. des Sciences. Classe historico-philologiquo, 8® 
sdr. Tome i. 7, ii. 3, iii. 2-4, 6, iv. 6, 8, 9, v. 3, vi. 1, 6. St. P., 1897- 
1903. 4°, 

— Classe physico-mathematiqne. S® sdr. Tome vi. 7, ix, 4. St. P., 1898- 
1900. 4“. 

Atlas zu Bemerknngen anf Anlass einer wissensehaftliehen Eeise in dem 
Kankasns, 1860-1. -Von B. Dorn. St. P., 1895. r. 

Reisen nnd Forschnngen im Amnr-Lande, 1854-56. Anhang znm 8. Bd. 
Lief. 3. Lingnistische Ergebnisse, bearbeitet von W. Qrnbe, St. P,, 
1900. 4“', 

Nachrichten Tiber die im Jahre 1898 ansgeriistete Expedition nach Turfan. 
Hefti. St. P., 1899. 8°. 

Arbeiten der Orkhon-Expedition, Atlas der Alterthiimer der Mongolei. 

Von W. Radloff. Lief. i-iv. St. P., 1893-99. f°. 

Sbornik timclov orkhonskoi ekspeditsii. i-vi. St. P., 1892-1908. 8°. 
Materialy po iznehenin Chnkotskago iazyka i folklora. V. I. Jochelson. 
Chast i. St. P., 1900. 4°, 

Materialy po iznehenin Inkagirskago iazyka i folklora. Chast i. V. G. 
Bogoraz. St. P., 1900. .4°, 

Versnch eines Wbrterbnches der Tiirk-Dialecte. Von W. Eadleff. Bd. i, 
ii, iii. 1-5, St. P., 1888-1908. 4“. 
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Die alttiirkisclien Iiischriften der Mongolei. Von W. EadlofE. Lief, i-iii ; 

nene Folge ; z-weite Folge. St. P., 1894-99. 4°. 

Proben dei* Yolkslitteratnr der nord-turkisehen StUmme. Hrsg. von W. 

EadlofE. Theil vii, viii, x. St. P., 1896-1904. 8°. 

Das Kndatkn Bilik des Jnsuf Oliass-Handschib aus Btilasagun. Th. ii. 1. 

Text nnd tJbersetznng, hrsg. von W. EadlofE. St. P., 1900. ^ 4°. 

Das Triadon, ein sahidisclies Gediclit, nait arabiscber tlbersetznng. Von 0. 

von Lemm. I. Text. St. P., 1903. 8°. 

Der Alexanderroman bei den Kopten. Text, tlbersetziing, Aninerkungen, 
von 0. von Lemm. St. P., 1903. 4°. 

Die Irtyscli-Ostjaken nnd ihre Volkspoesie. Von S. Patkanov. Theil i, ii. 
St. P., 1897-1900. 8“. 

Ob inorodtsakh Anuirskago kraia. Soebinenie L. Schrenk. Tomiii. St. P., 
1903. 4°. 

Izvestiya al-Bekri i drugikli avtorov o rnsi i slavianakh. Ohast ii. A. 
Kxmik. St. P., 1903. 8“. 

Manava-Grhya-SHtra, nebst Commentar in klirzer Fassung. Hrsg. von F. 
Knaner. St. P., 1904. 4°. 

Manava-Qranta-Sntra. Hrsg. von F. Knaner. Bucb i-v. St. P., 1900- 

03. 4°. 

Bibliotheca Bnddhiea. i. 1-4, ii, iii, 1-3, iv. 1, v. 1, viii. 1. St. P., 1901-4. 8°. 
Le livre de Zoroastre (Zarfitnsht Nurna) cle Zaratnsht -i BabrSm ben Pajclu. 

Pnblifi et trnduit par F, Eosenberg. St. P., 1904. 8°. 

Sistematicheski nkazatel knig i statel po grecheskol filologii napeehatannykh. 
V Eossii s xvii stoletia po 1892 god. Costavil P. Prozorov. St. P., 
1898. 4". 

Bibliotheca Friedlandiana. Catalogns librorum inipressornin Hebraeorum 
in Mnseo Asiatieo asservatornm. Opera S. Wiener. Fasc. i-iv. St. P., 
1893-1903. 4". 

Bibliographie der Oster Haggadab. Von S. Wiener. St, P., 1903. 4°. 
Kommentari na zapiski Ibrahim ibn Jaknb o slavianakh. Sostavil F. West- 
berg. St. P., 1903. 8°. 

Fvom the Imperial Russian Archceological Society. 

Zapiski Imperatorskago Arkheologioheskago Obshchestva. Tom viii, ix. 3, 

4, X. 8 , 4, xi, xii. St. P^tersbonrg, 1898-1903. 8°. , 

Zapiski vostochnago otdelenia Imp. Euss. Arkheol. Obsh. N. S. Tom x, 
xii. 3-4, xiii, xiv, xv. 1. St. P., 1897-1903. 8°. 

Trudy vostochnago otdelenia Imp. Euss. Arkheol. Obsh. Tom xxii. St. P., 

18k 8°. 

Zapiski otdelenia Eusskol i Slavianskoi Arkheologii. Tom v. 1. St. P., 
1908. 8°. • . 

Inscriptiones antiquae oris septentrionalis Ponli Euxini Grecae et Latinae. 

Ed. B. Latyschev. Vol. iv. Petrop., 1901. 4°. 

Sbornik grecheskikh nadpisel khristianskikh vremen iz iuzhnol Eossii. 
V. V. Latyshev. St. P., 1896. 8°. 

Starala Ladoga. N. I. Brandenburg. Eisunki i tekhnicheskole opisauie 
akademika V. V. Suslova. St. P., 1896. 4°. 
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Medali v cliest Eiisskikh gosnd.arstvennykh delatelei i eliastiiykh lits, Tom 
iii. I. B. Iverson, St. P,, 1896, 4“. 

Opisanie stariimykli russkikh ntvarei etc. P. Savvaitov. St. P., 1890. 8°, 

From the. Royal Saxo7i Society of Sciences. 

Abliandlnngen der philologisch-liiRtorisclien ClaKse der kOn. Httehisolien CJe- 
Bellschaft der WiHKenKfliafteii. Bd. xviii. 2-5, xix-xxii, xxiv. 1-8. L(3ii)- 

zipr, 1898-1902. 8". 

Berichte liber die Verbandlungen cler ki>n. sRcIih. CleBellscb. der Wins. 

PMlol.-liiBt. ClHBHo. Bd. 1-lvi, Ivii. 1-3. Leipzig, 1898-1904. 8". 
Sacliregister der Abhandlnngen uud Bericdite der pbilol.-liiBt. Claase, 1840- 
1895. Leipzig, 1898. 8“. 

From Mr, Francesco Scerbo. 

Nuovo saggio di eritica Biblica. Di P. Scerbo. Firenze, 1903. 8”. 

II Veccbio Testamento e la critica odiema. Di F. Scerbo. Firenze, 1902. 8°. 

From Mr, J', F, Scheltema, 

De opiumpolitiek der regeering en de vrijbeid der dnrokpers in Nederlandscb- 
IndiO. ’s-Q-ravenhage, 1903. 8°. 

From Prof, Charles W. Shields. 

The reformer of Geneva ; an historical drama. By 0. W. Shields. New 
York, 1898. 8”. 

From His Higlmess the, Croton Frmce of Siam, 

The Kingdom of Siam. Louisiana Purchase Exposition, Siamese Section, 
New York, 1904. 8°. 

From the Smithsonian Inslitutiun. 

Smithsonian contributions to knowledge. Vol. xxix, no. 1126, 1809, 1878, 
1418, xxxiii, xxxiv, no. 1458, 1459. Washington, 1898-1904. 4°. 
Miscellaneous collections of the Smithsonian Institution. Vol. xxviii, no. 
1090, xxxix, no. 1125, 1170, xl-xlv, xlvi, no. 1477, xlvii. 1-8. Wash., 
1898-1904. B\ 

Annual report of the Smithsonian Institution. 1896-1908. Wash., 1898- 
1904. 8°. 

Eeport of the TJ. S. National Museum. 1896-1902. Wash., 1898-1904. S". 
Proceedings of the U. S. Nat. Museum. Vol. xx-xxvii. Wash,, 1898- 
1904. 8“. 

Bulletin of the IT, S. Nat. Museum. No. 39, pt. N-Q, 47, pt. 2, 8, 50, pt 
1-3, 61-62, and special bulletin, American Hydroids, pt. 1, 2. Wash. 
1898-1904 . 8“ and 4“. 

Annuhl report of the Bureau of Ethnology, xvi-xx, 1894-5 to 1898-9. 
Wash., 1897-1908. 8°. 
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Bulletin of the Bureau of Ethnology. Vol. xxv-xxvii. Wash., 1901-3. 8°. 
Annals of the Astrophysical Observatory of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Vol. i. Wash., 1900. 4°. 

From G. Hutchinson Smyth, D.D. 

The life of Henry Bradley Plant. By G. H. Smyth. New York, 1898. 8°. 

From M. tildouard Sjncht. 

Du d^ehiffrement des monnaies sindo-ephthalites. Par 1^. Specht. Paris, 
1901, 8°. (Extrait du Journal Asiatique.) 

From the Editor, Pivf. D. Bernhard Stade. 

Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliohe Wissenschaft. Jahrg. xx-xxiv, xxv. 1. 
Giessen, 1900-1905. 8°. 

From the Editor, Sir Richard Q. Temple. 

The Indian Antiquary. No. 882-345, 347-350, 352-381, 884-428. Bombay, 
1897-1904. 4°. 


From Prof. Vilhelm Thomsen. 

fitudes lyciennes. I. Par Y, Thomsen. Copenhagne, 1899. 8°. 

From Prof. C. P, Tiele. 

Levensbericht van Willem Hendrik Kosters. Door C. P. Tiele. Amsterdam, 
1899. 8“. 


From the United States Bureau of Education. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1896-7 to 1902. Washington, 
1898-1903. 8“. 


From the United States Geological Survey. 

Bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey. No. 160, 162, 179, 182, 188, 191, 
194, 197, 198, 203. Wash., 1899-1902. 8°. 

From the. U. S. Department of State. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1901, with 
appendix: Affairs in China. Washington, 1902. 2 vols. 8°. 

From the Library of Congress. 

Report of the Librarian of Congress for 1900-1, 1901-2, 1902-8, 1903-4. 
Washington, 1901-4. 8°. 

History of the Library of Congress. Vol. i, 1800-1864. By W. D. Johnston. 
Wash., 1904. 8°. 

Papers of James Monroe, listed chronologically. Wash., 1904. 8°. 
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List of tlie Vernon-Wager mantisci’ipts. Wash., 1904. 8°. 

A. L. A. Catalog. 1904. Wash., 1904 . 8°. 

Select list of references on Impeachment. Wash., 1905. 8°. 

From Ihe Society of Lctlers, Ujisald. 

Skrifter ntgifna af Kongl. Humaiiistiska Vetenskaps-Sainfitnclet i Upsala. 
B(l. iii, iv, vi-viii. Upsala, 1900-04. 8°. 

From the. tinirersity of IJpudla. 

Dictionnairo cln Papyrna Harris, No, 1, pnhli<5 i)ar S. Birch. Par Karl Piehl. 
Vienne, 1882. 8". 

Orn de gennanske mediageminatorna med silrskild hlinayn till d(5 nordiska 
spraken. Af 0. von Priesen. Upsala, 1897. 8". 

L’analyse dxr langage appliqnee k la langue frangaise. 'Par C. Svedelins. 
Upsala, 1897. 8°. 

Kalevalan kokooni^ano. A. E. Niemi. Helsingissk, 1898. 8". 

Znr grieeliischeu Lautgeschiehte. Von 0. Lagercrantz. Upsala, 1898. 8“. 
Shaddarganeshn, en religionsstndie. Af 0. Valentin. Stockholm, 1899. 8°. 
Profeten Hosea. Ofversttttning och ntlaggning. Af J. Johansson, Upsala, 
1899. 8“. 

Jahjfi, bin ‘Abd el-Mn‘ti 4z-Z8,wa\vPs Kitkb el-fiishl. Kap. i~ii. Af E. 
SjOgreen, Leipzig, 1899. 8”. 

Ibn Sa‘td’8 Gesehiehte der Ihstden imd Pnst&ntensisehe Biographien. Von 
K. L. Tallqxiist. Helsingfors, 1889. 4. 

Die gemeinslavische Lianidametathese. Von T. Torbiornsson. Upsala, 
1901. 8\ 

Die QuantitUtsverhilltuiBse im Polmaklappisehen. Von K. Nielsen. Hel- 
singfors, 1902. 8°. 

Ueber die Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolisohen, Von G. J. Eamstedt, 
Helsingfors, 1902. S'*. 

Ur ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd ez-Zkhir’s Biografl Sxdtanen el-Melik el-As'raf Halil. 

Arabisk thxt med Oversattning. Af A, Moberg. Lund, 1902. 

Die sumerischen LehnwOrter im Assyiischen. Von P. Leander. Upsala, 
1903. 8°. 

Till Mgan om polyteismens uppkomst. Af T. K. Segerstedt. Stockholm, 
1903. 8°. 

Stndier ofver den judiska fSrsamlingens uppkomst under det persiska vkiid- 
rikets tid. Af J. Walles. Upsala, 1900. 8°. 

From Fi'of. AlhrecM Weber. 

Vedische Beitrtlge. vii, is. Von Albrecht Weber. (Prom Berl. Acad. 
Sitzungsber, , 1898, 1901.) 8°. 

From Mr. G. H. Whinfleld. 

Quatrains of Omar Khayykm. Persian text, with English verse translation 
by G. H. Whinfield. 2d ed. London, 1901. ' 8“. 
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From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 

Sitzungsbericlite der kals. Akademie der Wissenschaften. Pliilos.-kistor, 
Classe. Bd. cxxxvi-exlvi. Eegister zu Bd. cxxxi-exl. Wien, 1897- 
1903. 8°. 

From the Anthropological Society, Vienna. 

Mittheilungen der antliropologiselien GeBellschaft in Wien. Bd. xxvii. 1, 4, 
xxviii. 3. Wien, 1897-98. 4°. 

From the Geographical Society, Vienna, 

Abhandltingen der k. k. Geogi'aphisclien Gesellsckaft in Wien. Bd. i-iv. 
Wien, 1899-1902. 8“. 

Mittheilnngen der k. k. Geograpli. Gesellscli. in Wien. Bd. xli-xlvi. Wien, 
1898-1903. 8°. 


From Prof. Frederick Wells Williams. 

Chinese folklore and some Western analognes. By F. W. Williams. Wash- 
ington, 1901. 8°. (From Smithsonian Ann. Kept, for 1900.) 

From Mr. Talcott Williams. 

Silver in China and its relation to Chinese copper coinage. By T. Williams. 
Philadelphia, 1897. 8°. (Puh. Amer. Acad, of Polit. and Soc. Sci., no. 
199.) 


Additioyis by subvention or subscription of the Society : 

Oriental Bibliography. Vol. xiv-xvii. Berlin, 1901-4. 8“. 

The Kashmirian Atharva-Veda. Eeprodnced by ckromophotography from 
the MS. in the Univ. Library at Tubingen. Edited by M. Bloomfield and 
E. Garbe. Baltimore, 1901. 3 parts, fol. 

Facsimile reproduction of Weber MSS. part IX and Macartney MSS. set I, 
with Eoman transliteration and indexes. By A. F. Hoernle. 1902. 4°. 
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The numixtr iihieed after ttie lUhlresH liiilieiiteK the year of eleidlon. 


L HOXOJl.VRY MIOMJiEJiS. 

M. AutiUSTE Barth, iMeniljro. de IMtistiiui', Ptiris, Rranee. (Rue Cavaix- 
ei6re, 10.) 1898. 

Dr. EAirKRisiiA'A Gotai, BiiA.xnAUKAu, C.Ll'l, Dekkan Coll., Poona, India. 
1887. 

James Buroesk, LL.D., 22 Se-ton Place, Edinbxxrgli, Scotland. 1899. 
Dr. Antonio Maria Cicriani, Ambi’oaian Library, Milan, Italy. 1800. 
Prof. Bertiiold Dei^brueck, University of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Friedrich Delitescu, Unh'ersity of Berlin, Germany. 1893. 

Prof. Adoh’ic Erman,. Steglitz, Friedricli Str. 10/11, Berlin, Germany. 
1903. 

Prof. Rickard Gaeue, University of Tilbingen, Germany. (Biesinger Str. 
14.) 1002. 

Prof. Karl F. Geld.n'er, University of Berlin, Germany. (Lxxebeckcr Str. 
40, N. W.) 1905. 

Prof. M. J. DE Geoje, University of Leyden, Xethcrlands. (Vliet 15.) 
1898. 

George A. Grierson, C.I.E., D.Litt., I.C.S. (retired), Rathfarnliain, 
Camberley, Surrey, England. Corporate Member, 1899; lion., 1905. 
Prof. Ignazio Guidi, Univer.sity of Rome, Italy. (Via. Botteglie 0.scxxre, 
24.) 1893. 

Prof. Hendrik. Kern, University of Leyden, Ne.tlieidands. 1803. 

Prof. Franz Kielkorn, University of Gottingen, Germany. (Ilainlxolz- , 
weg, 21.) 1887. 

‘ Prof. Alered Ludwig, University of Prague, Boliemia. (Celakowsky Str. 
15.) 1898. 

Prof. Gaston Masrero, College de France, Paris, France. (Avenue de 
rObservatoirc, 24.) 1898. 

Prof. Theodor Noeldeke, Univer.sity of Strassburg, Germany. (Kalbs- 
gasse 16.) 1878. 

Prof. Eichaixd Pischex., University of Berlin, Germany. (Flalensee, 
Joachim Frieclrichstrasse 47.) 1902. 

Prof. Eduard Sacixau, Univer.sity of Berlin, Geinnany. (Woi'mser Str. 
12, W.) 1887. 

Prof. Archibald H. Savce, Univei-sity of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. Eberhard Sohbadeb, Univei’sity of Berlin, Germany. (Kronprin- 
zen-Ufer 20, K. W.) 1890. 

Prof. Julius Welliiausen, University of Gottingen, Geinnany. (Weber 
Str. ISa.) 1902. 
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Prof. Ernst Windisch, University of Leipzig, Germany. (Universitats 
Str. 15.) 1890. [Total, 23.] 


II. CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

Names marked with f are tho.se of life members. 

Rev. Justin Edwards Abbott, D.D., Tardeo, Bombay, India. 1900. 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, U. S. National Mnscum, Washington, D. 0. 1884. 

E. Sturoes Allen, 240 Central St., Springfield, Mas.s. 1904. 

Miss May Ai.ice Allen (Woman’s College), Frederick, Mcl. 1904. 

Prof. Edward V. Arnold, University College of North Wales, Bangor, 
Great Britain, 1890. 

Mrs. Emma J. Arnold, 272 WashingtO'n St., Providence, R. I. 1894. 
Prof. William R. Arnold, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 1893. 
Dr. Kaniciii Aeakawa, Publishing Dept., Waseda University, Tokyo, 
Japan. 1904. 

Rev. Edward E. Atkinson, City Hall, Taunton, Mass. 1894. 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, IJ^.D., 44 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 
LeRoy Carr Barret, Box 8G, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1903. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888. 
Prof. L. W. B.vtten, 232 East 11th St., New York. 1894. 

Rev. Harlan P. Beach, Montclair, N. J. 1898. 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
1900. 

Rev. Joseph F. Berg, PIlD., Port Richmond, S. I., N. Y. 1893. 

Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, 60 Beacon St., Boition, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. John Binney, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 1887. 
Dr. Frank Ringgold Blake (Johns Hopkins Univ.), Dixon Park, Mt. 
Washington, M'd. 1900. 

Rev. David Blaustein, Educational Alliance, 197 East Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 1891. 

Frederick J. Bliss, PIlD., Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria. 
1898. 

Prof. Carl August Blomgren, Ph.D., Augustana College and Theol. 
Seminary, Rock Island, 111. 1900. 

Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, LL.D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 1881. 

Prof. Charles W. E. Body (General Theological Seminary), 9 Chelsea 
Square, New York, N. Y. 1897. 

Dr. Alfred Boissier, Le Rivage prbs Chamhgsy, Switzerland. 1897. 

Dr. jlEORGE M. Bolling, Catholic UnW of America, Washington, D. 0. 
1896. 

Prof. James Henry Breasted, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
1891. 

Prof. CiiAS. A. Briggs (Union Theological Seminary), 700 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 1879. 

Dr. Paul Bronnle, 2 Lancaster Gardens, West Ealing, London, W., 
England. 1903. 
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Prof. Francis Brown (Union Tlieological Seminary), 700 Park Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 1881, 

Prof. Carl Darling Buck, Universiiy of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1892. 

Rev. John Cami’bell, Kingsbridge, New York, N. Y. 1890. 

Rev. Simon J.- Carr, Ph.D., 1527 Church St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. ’ 

1802. ; 
Dr. Franklin Carter, care lion. F. J. Kingsbury, Waterbury, Conn, ; 

1873. . 

Dr. Paul Carus, La Salle, Illinois. 1897. ' 

Dr. I. ]\I. Casanowigz, U, S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 1893. J 

Miss Eva CiiANNiNti, Exeter Chambers, Boston, Mass. 1883. 1 

Dr. Frank Dveu Chester, United States Consulate, Buda-Pesth, Hungary. j 

1891. 

Clarence IT. Clark, Xjormst and 42d Sts,, Philadelphia, Pa. 1897. I 

Rev. Henry N. Cobb, 25 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 1875. j 

IVm. Emmette Coleman, 224 Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal, 1885, s 

fCEoiujE Wetmore Colles, 02 Fort Greene Plade, Brooklyn, N Y. 1882. | 

Prof. Hermann Collitz, Brjm Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 1887. I 

Miss Elizabeth S. Colton, Easthampton, Mass. 1806. 

C. Everett Conant, Bureau of Public Lands, Manila, P. I. 1905. | 

William Merriam Crane, 10 East 37th St., New York, N. Y. 1902. j 

Oscar T. Crosby, Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 1904. \ 

Stewart Gulin, Brooklyn Institute Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, ' 

N. Y. 1888. ' '■ 

Rev. C 11 AE 1 .BS W. Currier, St. Mary’s Church, Washington, D. C. 1904. | 

Prof. John D. Davis, Piineeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. i 

1888. J 

Lee Maltbie Dean, Westbrook, Maine. 1897; ; 

Alfred L. P. Dennis, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. j 

1900. , , I 

James 'T. Dennis, University Club, Baltimore, Md. 1900. - , • 

Dr. P. L. Abmand de Potter, Villa Grand Bois, Cannes (A.M.), Prance. ■ 

1880. 1 

Rev. D. Stuart Dobge, 99 John St., New York, N, Y. 1807. j 

Dr. David J. Doherty, M.D., 582 La Salle Ave., Chicago, 111. 1905. 5 

Dr. Harry Westbrook Dunning, 5 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 1894. 
Wilberforce Fames, Lenox Library, 890 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

1807. ':i 

Prof. Frederick C. Eiselen, Garrett Biblical Inst., Evanston, 111. 1901. 

Mrs. William M. Ellicott, lOG Ridgewood Road, Roland Park, Md. j'l 

1897. pi 

Prof. Levi H. Elwell, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1883. , % ^ 

Aaron Ember, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1902. i| 

Rev. Arthur IT. Ewing, Ph.D., The Jumna Mission House, Allahabad, f 

N. W. P., India. 1900. 

Rev. Prof. 0. P. Fagnani, 772 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1901. ' j 

Marshall Bryant Fanning, 1079 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 1897. f 

Prof. Edwin Whitfield Fay-, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 1888. f 

Ernest F. Fenollosa, 159 Church St., Mobile, Ala. 1894. I 
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Prof. Heniiy pEEGESOi'f, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1876. 

Dr. John 0. Eeugeson, 121a Bubbling Well Eoad, Sbangbai, China. 
1900. 

Ralph Hall Pekbis, B.A., B.D., 41 East 69th St., New York, N. Y. 
1906. 

Clabenoe Slanlay Eisiieb, B.Sc., Rutledge, Delaware Co., Pa. 1905. 
fLady Caeoline De Filip, pi ]?itz Gebald, 1G7 Via Urbana, Rome, Italy. 
1880. 

Rev. Theodoise C. Foote, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1900, 

fFBANK B. Foebes, 65 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 1864. 

Rev. Jas. Eveeetx Feame (Union Theological Sem.), 700 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1892. 

Prof. ISEAEL Feieblaendee (Jewish Theological Seminary), 317 West 
116th St., New York, N. Y^ 1904. 

Dr. WiLLiAK H. Fueness, 3d, Wallingford, Delaware Co., Penn. 1897. 
Dr. Fletcher Gardner, Bloomington, Indiana. 1905. 

Robert Gaeeett, Continental Building, Baltimore, Md. 1903. 

Rev. Francis E. Gigot, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dmiwoodie, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 1901. 

Prof. Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, 
Md. 1858. 

Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman, 614 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1857. 

Lotos Ginzberg, Ph.D., 60 West 115th St., New York, N. Y. 1900. 

Prof. William Watson Goodwin, LL.D., D.O.L. (Harvard Univ.), 5 
Follen St., Cambridge, Mass. 1857. ' 

Prof. Rioiiaed J. H. Gottheil (Columbia Univ.), 2074 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1886. ' 

Jacob Grape, Jr., Bond and Jefferson Sts., Baltimore, Md. 1888. 

Loras H. Gray, Ph.D., 364 Summer Ave., Newark, N. J. 1897. 

Miss Lucia C. Graeme Grieve, 462 West 151st St., New York, N. Y. 
1894. 

Miss Louise H. R. Grieve, M.D., Satara, Bombay Presidency, India. 
1808. 

Dr. Karl Josef Grimm, Ursinus College, Oollegeville, Pa. 1897. 

Prof. Louis Grossmann (Hebrew Union College), 2212 Park Ave., 
Cincinnati, 0. 1890. 

Ci-iAS. F. Gunther, 212 State St., Chicago, 111. 1889. 

Rev. Adolph Guttmaciier, 1833 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1896. 
George C. 0. Haas, 64 Seventh St., New York, N. Y. 1903. 

Dr. Carl C. Hansen, Lakawn Lampang, Laos, Siam (via Brindisi, 
Moulmain, and Raheng) . 1902. 

Prof. Robert Francis Harper, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1886. 
Prof. Samuel Hart, D.D., Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
Prof. Paul Haupt (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 2511 Madison Ave., Balti- 
more. 1887. 

Rev. Edward Hayes, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1904. 

Dr. Henry Harrison Haynes, 6 Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 
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Prof. Eiciiarb Henebry, Ph.D,, 1738 Logan Ave., Denver, Col. 1900. 

Col. Tiios. Weytwortii Higoiy.son, 25 Buckingluini St., Cambridge, Mas-s. 
18G9. 

Prof. llEiaiANN Y. Hilbkeciit (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 403 South 4Lst 
St., Philiuhdpliia, Pa. 1887. 

Prof. Friedrich Hiutii, (Columbia Univ.), 501 West 113tb St., New 
York, N. y. 1903. 

Prof. (luAKEEH T, TIock (Tlu'ologieal Seminary), 220 Libeiiy St., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 1903. 

fDr. A. F. Ivimoi.F IIoerni.e, 8 Nortlieini Hoad, Oxford, England. 1893. 

Hev. IIluk) Y'. Hoffman, Ph.D., 300 Hodney St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1899. 

Prof. K. Y'AsiimiRN' Ilonici.xs, LL.D. (Vale Univ.), 299 Lawrence St., 
New Haven, (hinn. 1881. 

Prof. Jame8 M. IloPRiN, D.D. (Yale Univ.), 47 lOllhouse Ave., New 
J-laven, Conn. 1802. 

Hev, Thomas P. IIcoiies, D.D., LL.D., 15 Hugby Hoad, Flatbush, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 1905; 

Rev. Robert E. Ilxianc, Pli.D., 73 Kenwood Park, Springfield, Maas. 1900. 

Mias Annie K. HirMiuiREY, 1114 14th St., Washington, D. C. 1873. 

I-Jenby Minor Huxley, 31 William St., Worce.ater, Maas. 

Prof. Henry Hyvernat (Catholic Univ. of America), 3405 Twelfth St., 
N. E. (Bi'ookland) , WaahiugfQn, D. C. 1889. 

Prof. A. V. Williamh .Jackson, LL.D. (Coluinbia Univ.), 10 Highland 
Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 1885. 

John Day Jackson, 80 Crown St., New Haven, Conn. 1905. 

Prof. YIoriuk .Tastrow, Jr. (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 248 South 23d St., 
Philadelphiu., Pa. 188(1. 

Yliss Mary .Teffers, Bryn Mavvr, Pa. 1900. 

Rev. Henry F. .Tenks, P. 0. Box 79, Canton Corner, MaR.s. 1874. 

Prof. .Tames Rk!hard .Tkwett, (,)uadranglo Club, Chicago, 111. 1887. 

Prof. CiiiusTOPiiER .Johnson (Johns Hopkins University), 21 We.gt 20th 
St., Baltimore, Md. 1889. 

Prof. Max Kellner, Episcopal Theological School, Cambiidge, Mass. 
188(1. 

Miss Eliza H. Kendrick, Ph.D., 45 ITunnewell Ave., Newtown, Mass. 
1896, 

Prof. Charles Foster Kent (Yale Univ.), 400 Humphrey St., New 
Plaven, Conn. 1890. 

Prof. George L. Kittbedge, LL.D. (Harvard University), 9 Hillard St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 1899. 

Rev. George A. Kohut, 44 West 58th St., New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Stephen Herbert Lanquon, 70 Rue d’Arras, Paris, France. 1902. 

fProf. Charles Rockwell Lanman, LL.D. (Haiward Univ.), 9 Farrar 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 1870. 

Berthold Laufer, Ph.D., xlmeriean Mmseiun of National History, 77th 
St. and Central Park We.st, New York, N. Y. 1900. 

•(■Henry C. Lea, 2000 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1898. 

C. S. Leavenworth, U. S. Consulate, Nagasaki, Japan. 1900. 
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Prof. Ca^pak Leyias, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1892. 
Egbert Lilley, D.C.L., Crafton, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Thomas B. Lindsay', Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 1883. 

Prof. Charles E. Little (Vandei'bilt Univ.), 308 Gowday St., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 1901. 

Dr. Enno Litilman, University Libraiy, Princeton, N. J. 1902. 

Eev. Jacob W. Loon, l^li.D., 89 Sebevmevhorn St,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1899. 
Pkrcuval Loivetj., care of Putnam & Putnam, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 
1893. 

fBEN.iAMiN Smith Lyman, 708 IMcnst St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1871. 
Prof. David Gordon Lyon, LL.D. (Harvard Univ.), Cambridge, Mass. 
1882. 

Albert IMorton Lythgoe, Museum o-f Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 1899. 
Mrs. Matilda E. McConnell, 112 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. ^1890. 
Prof. Duncan B. Macdonald, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn. 1893. 

Eev. Charles S. Macfarland, Ph.D., 472 Salem St., Malden, Mass. 
1898. 

Lieut. William E. W. Mackinlay, 1st U. S. Cavalry, Lemon Building, 
1729 Now York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 1904. 

Prof. Herbert W. Magoun, 70 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mas.s. * 

Prof. Max L. IMargolis, Univei'sity of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1890. 
Prof. Allen Makquand, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 1888. 

Prof. WiNE’RED Egbert Martin, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1889. 
Truman Miciielson, (ilO Turner Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

Mrs. Helen L. Million (nde Lovell), Hardin College, Mexico, Missouri. 
1892. 

Prof. Lawrence H. Mills (Oxford University), 119 Iffley Eoad, Oxford, 
England. 1881. 

Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell (Hartford Theol. Sein.), 57 Gillette St., 
Hartford, Conn. 1898. 

Prof. J. A. Montgomery (P. E. Divinity School), 6800 Green St., Gei-man- 
town. Pa. 1903. 

Prof. George F. Moore, D.D., LL.D. (Harvard University), 3 Divinity 
Ave., Cambridge, JMass. 1887. 

Justin Hartley Moore, 8 West 119th St., New York, N. Y. 1904. 
fMrs. Mary H. Moore, 3 Divinity Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1902. 

Paul Elmer More, 265 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 1893. 

Miss Maroabetta Morris, 2100 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1903. 
Prof. Edward S. Morse, Salem, Ma.ss. 1894. 

Eev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom, 83 Dartmouth Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 
1898. 

Prof. W. Max Mueller, Ph.D., 27 North Parson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1906. 

Eev. Prof. A. J. Elder IMullan, S.J., Woodstock, Howard Co., Maryland. 
1889. 

Mrs. Ethel Watts Musiford, 31 West Slst St., New York, N. Y. 1904. 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Cambridge, Mass. 1857. 
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Et. Eev. Mgr. Dennis T. O’Connell, D.D. (Catholic University), Wash- 
ington, D. 0. 1903. 

Prof. liANNS Oertel (Yale Univ.), 2 Phelps Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
1890. 

Miss Ellen S. Ogden, B.L., St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 1898.. 
Prof. George N. Olcoxt (Columbia University), 438 West 116th St., 
New York, ,N. Y. 

Prof. Paul Oltramarf, (University of Geneva), Ave. cle Bosquets, Ser- 
vette, Gen&ve, Switzerland. 1904. 
fllOBER'i' M. OLyi'iiANX’, 100 Madisou Avo., New York, N. Y. 1801. 

John Orne, Pli.D., 104 Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass. 1890. 

Prof. George W. Obbor.v, New York University, Now York, N. Y. 1894. 
Itev. Gabriel Ousbani, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1901. 
Kev. Charles' Bay Palmer, D.D., 502 Whitney Ave,, New Haven, Conn. 
1900. 

Prof. Lewis B. Baton, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
1894. 

Prof. Walter M. Patton, Ph.D., Baker Univ., Baldwin, Kansas. 1903. 
Dr. Charles Peabody, 197 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 

Prof. IsMAR J. Peuitz, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y, 1894. 
l^tof. Edward Delavan Perry, LL.D, (Columbia Univ.) , 642 West 114th 
St., New York, N. Y, 1879. 

Kev. Dr. John P. Peters, 225 West 99th St., New York, N. Y. 1882. 
Prof. David Philirson, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 0. 1889. 
William Porper, Pb.D., 260 West 93d St., New York, N. Y. 1897. 

Prof. Ira M. Price, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1887. 

Prof. John Dyneley Prince (Columbia Univ.), Sterlington, Koekland 
Co., N. Y. 1888. 

George Payn Quackenbos, 331 West , 28th St., New York, N. Y. 1904. 
Pres. F. P. Kamsay, Ph.D. (King College), Bristol, Tenn. 

Horace M. Kamsey, General Theological Seminary, 2 Chelsea Square, 
New York, N. Y. 1902. 

Dr. Hermann Kanke, Royal Museum, Berlin, Germany. 1905. 

Dr. George Andrew Reisner, Girgeh, Egypt. 1891. 

Ernest C. Richardson, Library .of Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
1900. . 

J. Nelson Robertson, 294 Avenue Road, Toronto, Ont. 1902. 

Edward Robinson, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. George Livingston Robinson (McCormick Theol. Sem.), 10 Chal- 
mers lUace, Chicago, 111. 1892. 

Hon. William Woodville Rockhilt., Peking, China. 1880. 

Prof. Robert W. Rogers, D.D., Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. J. 1888. 

Prof. James Hardy Robes (Harvard University), 13 Pollen St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1893. 

Dr. WiimiAM Rosenah, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md., 1897. 

Miss Adelaide Redolbh, 18 Wilbur St., Cleveland, 0. 1894. 

Mrs. Janet E. Ruhtz-Rees, 219 West 80ih St,, New York, N. Y. 1897. 
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Miss Cathaiune B. Runkle, 15 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 1900. 
Dr. AitTHUB W. Ryder, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1902. 
Rev. Erank K. Saxdebs, D.D., 22 Roekview St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
1897. 

President S. Sohecitteb ( Jewish Theological Seminary), 501 West llSth 
St., New York, N. Y. 1904. 

Dr. IT. Ernest Schmid, White Plains, N. Y. 1860. 

Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., U. S. Legation, Bangkok, Siam. 1899. 

Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, 150 Woodworth Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 1895. 
Rev. William G. Seiple,- Ph.D., 78 Higashi Sambaneho, Sendai, Japan. 
1902. 

J. Herbert Senter, 10 Avon St., Portland, Me. 1870. • 

Dr. Charles H. Shannon, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 1899. 
Charles C. Sherman, 05 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 1904. 
fThe Very Rev. John R. Slattery, 261 Central Park West, New York, 
N. y. 1903. 

Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1877. 
William Wallace Spence, Jr., Bolton, Baltimore, Mcl. 1900. 

Dr. Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1884. 
Prof. Hans H. Spoer, Ph.D., Tlieological Seminary, Meadville, Pa. 1899. 
David Brainerd Spooner, Bismarck Str., 8iii Charlottenburg, Berlin, 
Germany. 1902. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., Hartford, Conn. 1899. 

Rev. James D. Steele, 74 West 103d St., New York, N. Y. 1892. 

Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

1900. 

Prof. Edward Henry Strobel, care Foreign Office, Bangkok, Siam. 1903. 
Mayer Sulzberger, 1303 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 1888. 

H^inry Osborn Taylor, Century Association, 7 West 43d St., New York, 
N. Y. 1899. 

H. R. Mayo Thom, Hillside, Roland Park, Md. 1905. 

Rev. J. J. Tierney, D.D., Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

1901. 

Prof. Henry A. Todd (Columbia University), 824 West End Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1885. 

Prof. Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
1890. 

Prof. Charles C. Torrey (Yale University), 67 Mansfield St., New 
Haven, Conn. 1891. 

Prof. Crawford H. Toy, LL.D. (Harvard Univ.), 7 Lowell St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1871. 

Rev. Joseph Vincent Tracy, 20 Ho-lton St., Allston, Boston, Mass. 
1892. 

Abdison Van Name (Yale Univ.), 121 High St., New Haven, Conn. 
1863. 

Edward P. Vining, 49 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 1883. 

Thomas Waggaman, 917 F St., N; W., Washington, D. 0. 1897. 
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Mias Su.sA]\' llAyios Waud, Tlie >Stone Housp, Abington Ave., Newark, 
N. J. 1874. 

Kev. Wjlliam .ITayks Ward, D.D., LL.D., 130 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
1809. 

AlisH CYhxklia lYAKriEN, Cedar Hill, Waltham, IMas.s. 1894. 

Prof. Wii.i.TAM F. It'AiiHKN (Po.-doii Univ.), 131 Davi.^ Ave., Brookline, 
Mass. 1877. ■ 

Rev. AV. Scott Watson, West. Abnv York, Nt'w .Icw.sey. 1893. 

CiiAKi.K.s AAAi.t.ack W'atts, Smitliland, Ky. 18i)8. 

Prof. J. E. AA'ehiie.v, 17 Lwnard Ave., ('a!nbri(l{.?e, Mass, 1894. 

Prof. Jk.ns IVKUNO.N' Wkhtknoaiu) (Harvard I'niv.), Asst. Cen. Adviser 
to II.S.M. Covt., Baiifi'kok, Siam. 1903. 

Sidney A. Weston, 14 Beaeou St., Boston, IMass. 19().‘l. 

Pres. Benjaiuin Ide AVueki.ku, University of California, Berkcdey, Cal. 
1885. 

Prof. John AA'ilmams Wuiite {Harvard Univ.), 18 Concord Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1877. 

Miss Maria AA^'iiitney, 2 Divinity Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1 897. 

Mrs, William Dwioiit AA'iiitney, 227 Cliurcli St., New Haven, Conn. 
1897. 

Rev. E. T. AAYlliam.s, Q. S. Legation, Peking, China. 1901. 

Prof. Frederick AA'ells Wii.li.ams (Yale Univ.), 135 Whitney Ave., 
N’ew Haven, Conn. 1895. 

Talcott AAYlliams, LL.D. (“Tlie Press”), 910 Pine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1884. 

Rev. Dr. AA'illia^i OorLUV \\'in.si.o\v, 525 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
1885. 

Rev. Stkimien S. AA'ise, 233 N. 24th St., Portland, Oregon. 1894. 
liENRY B. WiTTON, inspector of Canals, 1(5 Murray St., Haniiltoa, 
Ontario. 1885. 

Rev. Lauren P. AA’olfe, Church of The Holy Comforter, 19th and Titan 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1898. 

Louis B. AA'olfknhon, 513 Laurens St., Baltimore, Md. 1904. 

AViluam AA^. AVoon, 2802 IMrkwood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1900. 

James II. Woods, Ph.D. (Harvard Univ.), 2 Chestnut St., Boston, 
Mass. 1900. 

Rev. Elwoou Worcester, D.D., S.T.D., 80 Alarlborough St., Boston, 
Mas.s. 1905. 

Prof. John Henry AAMigiix (Harvard Univ.), 38 Quincy St., Cambi'idge, 
Mass. 1898. 

Prof. Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 1893. 

Rev. James Owens MhuGiiTSON, 1031 Monument St., Baltimore, Md. 
1903. 

K. Yamasaki [address desired]. 1904. 

Rev. Abraham Yohannan, Pb.D., Columbia Univer.sity, New Y"ork, N. Y. 
1894. 

Rev. Edward J. YMung, 519 Main St., Waltlumi, Mass. 1809. 

[Total 263.] 
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IIT. MEMBERS OF TflE SECTION FOR TEIE HISTORICAL 
STU-DY OF RELIGIONS. 

Prof. Feltx Aoleh, Ph.B., P2:3 'East OOtli St., New York, N. Y. 1000. 

Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Bishop, 500 W&st I22d St., New Yoi'k, N. Y. 1898. 
Rev. John L. Ciia.xdleu, Madura, South India. 1809. 

Samukl Dickson, !)0I Clinton St., Pliiladelpliia, Pa. 1899. 

Prof. Fiunklin U. Giudingh (Colinnhia Uiiiv.), 150 West 79tli f3t., New 
York, N. Y. 1900. . 

Prof. AiiTiuJii L. Giu.ett, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn. 1898. 

Dr. CiiAUUfiS B. CtULIOK (Ilaiward University), 18 Walker St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Bindley M. Keasbey, University, of Texas, An.stin, Texa.s. 1903. 
Prof. Geokoe T. Ladd (Yale Qniv.), 204 Pro.speet St., New Haven, Conn. 
1898. 

Prof. Hinckley G. Mitchell, Ph.D,, D.D. (Boston University), 72 Mt. 

Vernon St., Boston, IMass. 1900. 

William W. Newell, Cambridge, Ma.ss. 1898. 

Fred Norris Robinson, Ph.D. (Haiward Univ.), Longfellow Park, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1900. 

Rev. Charles S.. Sanders, Aintab, Turkey. 1902. 

Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage, 34th St. and Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1898. 

Prof. Edwin R. Seligman (Columbia Univ.), 324 West 8Cth St., New 
York, N. Y. 1898. 

Prof. Langdon C. Stewardson, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
1901. 

Prof. William G. Sumner (Yale Univ.), 240 Edwards St., New Haven, 
Conn. 1898. 

Prof. Charles Mellen Tyler, Cornell Univ., Ithaea, N. Y. 1904. 

Prof. R. M. Wenley, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1898. 
Prof. Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1905. 

[Total, 20.] 


IV. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

Prof. Graziadio Isaia Ascoli, Royal Academy of Sciences and Letters, 
Milan, Italy. 

Rev. C. C. Baldwin (formerly Missionaiy at Foochow, China), 105 
Spruce St., Newark, N. J. 

Prof. Adolph. Bastian, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. 1806. 

Pres. Daniel Bliss, Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria. 

Rev. Alonzo Bunker, Missionary at Toungoo, Burma. 1871. 

Rev. Marcus M. Carleton, Missionary at Amhala, India. 

Rev. Edson L. Clark, Hinsdale, Mass. Gorp. Member, 1867. 

Rev. William Clark, Florence, Italy. 

Judge Ernest H. Crosby, Rbinebeck, N. Y. 1890. 

Rev. Joseph Edkins, Shanghai, China. 1869. 
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A. A. Gargiulo, it. S. Le^^ation, Constantinople, Turkey. 1892. 

Henry Gillhan, 107 Fort St., West "Detroit, Mick. 1890. 

Hev. Er. John T. Gracey (Editor of The Missionary Review of the 
World), 177 IVarl St., "Roehester, K Y. 1809. 

Rev. John T. Gumck, Missionaiy at O.saka, Japan. 

Dr. WiLRABE Haskeix, 90 DvViglit St., Now Haven, Conn. 1877. 

Prof. J. IT. Haynes, Central Turkey College, Aintab, Syria. 1887. 

Dr. James 0. Hepburn, 71 Glenwood Ave., East Orange, N. J. 1873. 

Rev. Dr. Henry IT. Jessup, Missionary at Beiful, Syria. 

Pres. WiixiAM A. P. Martin, Hankow, China. 1858. 

Prof. Eberhard Nestle, Maulbronn, Wihi.te.mberg, Germany. 1888. 

Dr. Alexander G. Paspatt, Athens, Greece. 1861. 

Rev. Stephen D. Peet, 5817 Madison Ave., Chicago, 111. 1881. 

Rev. W. A. SiiKDD, American Mission, Urumia, Persia (via Berlin and 
Tabriz). 1893. 

Dr. John C. Sundbekq, 313 Phelan Building, San Praneiseo, Cal. 1893. 
Rev. George N". Titomssen, of the American Baptist Mission, Bapatla, 
Madras Pres., India. Member, 1890; Cori’esp., 1891. 

Rev. George T. Washburn, Meriden, Conn. 

Rev. James W. Waugh, Missionary at Lucknow, India. (Now at Ocean 
Grove, N. J.) 1873. ‘ i 

Rev. Joseph K. White, Now Hamburg, N. Y. Corp. Member, 1869. 

[Total, 28.] 

Number of members of the four clasaos 334. 


Societies, Libraries, to wnicit the Pi’blications of the American 
Oriental Society are sent by way op Gift or Exchange. 

I. AMERICA. 

Boston, Mass.; American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Chicago, III.: Field Columbian Mu.seuin. 

New York: American Geographical Society. 

Philadelphia, Pa. : American Philosophical Society. 

Washington, D. 0.: Smithsonian Institution. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Worcester, Mass.: American Antiquarian Society. 

II. EUROPE. 

Austria, "Vienna: Kaiserliehe Akadeanie der Wissenschaften. 
Anthropologische Gesellsehaft. 

Prague: Kdniglich BShmische Gesellsehaft der Wissenschaften. 
Denmark, Iceland, Reykjavik: University Library. 

France, Paris : Soci6t6 Asiatique. (Rue de Seine, Palais de I’Institut.) 
Acadgmie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Biblioth&que Nationale. 

Mus6e Gnimet. (Avenue du Trocad6ro.) 

Ecole des Langues Orientates Vivantes. (Rue de Lille, 2.) 
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Germany, Berlin.: KCmiglicli Preussi.sclie Akademie der Wissensehaften. 
Koniglicke Bibliotkek. 

Seminar fiir Orientalisclie Sprachen. (Am Zeug- 
hause 1.) 

Gottingen : Kbuigliclie Gesellsokaft der Wissensehaften. 

Halle: Bibliotliek der Deutscben Morgenliindisclien Gesell- 
scliaft. ( Ibiftdriclistr. 50. ) 

Leipzig : Kbniglieb Sllcbaische Gesellscbaft der Wissensehaften. 

Leipziger Semitistisehe Studien. (J. C. Hinrichs.) 
AIunicii: Koniglieh Bairische Akademie der Wissensehaften. 
33fonigliche Hof- iind Staatsbibliothek. 

TtisiNGEN: lAbrary of the University. 

Great Britain, Lonbon; Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 

Ireland. (22 Albemarle St., W.) 

Library of the India Office. , ( Whitehall, SW. ) 
Society of Biblical Archaaology. (37 Great 
. Rnssell St., Bloomsbury, W.O.) 

Philological Society. (Care of Dr. P. J. 

- Fnrnival, 3 St. George’s Sq[uare, Prim- 
rose Hill, NW.) 

Italy, Florence; Society. Asiatica Italiana. 

Rome: Reale Aeeadeinia dei Lincei. 

Netherlanbs, Amsterdam: Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 

The Hague: Honinklijk Institunt voor Taal-, Land-, en 
Volkenkunde van Hederlandscb Indig. 
Leyden: Ouratorium of the University. 

Russia, Hei.singeors ; Society Finno-Ougrienne. 

St. Petersburg: Imperatorskaja Akademija Hank. 

Areheologiji Institnt. 

Sweden, Upsala: Hnmanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet. 

III. ASIA. 

Calcutta, Gov’t of India: Home Department. 

Ceylon, Colombo: Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

China, Peking: Peking Oriental Society. 

Shanghai: China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Tonkin: I’l^cole Frangaise d’extrffine Orient (Rue de Coton), 
Hanoi. 

India, Bombay: Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Tlie Anthropological Society. (Towm Hall.) 

Calcutta: The Asiatic Society of Bengal. (57 Park St.) 

The Buddhist Text Society. (86 Jaun Bazar St.) 
Lahore: Library of the Oriental College. 

Simla: Office of the Director General of Archaeology. (Ben- 
more, Simla, Punjab.) 

Japan, Tokio: The Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Java, Batavia : Bataviaasch Genootsehap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Korea; Branch of Rcyal Asiatic Society, Seoul, Korea. 
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New Zealand: The Polynesian Society, New Plynicnitli. 

Philippine Lslandk: Tlie Etlinologieal Survey, ]\lauila. 

SyitiA: Tlic. American School (care U. S. Consul, Jerusalem). 

Revue IMhliiiue, care of ]\i. J, Lagrange, Jerusalem. 

IV. AFRICA. 

Fuypt, (Iairo: The Khediviul Library. 

V. FLITORS OF J'UF FOIJJIWINC PFRIODKhALS. 

The Indian i\nl.i(jimry (care of the Mducation Sociely’s Press, Boinliny, 
India) . 

Wiener Zeitschrift filr diet Kmule des iMorgenlaudes (cave of xVlfred 
lliilder, Rotlieiithurm-sir. 15, Vienna, Austria). 

Zeitschrift ftir vergleiehende Sprachforschung (care of I^rof, E. Kuhn, 11 
Hess Str., ]\runieh, Bavaria). 

Revue de I’Historie des Religions (care of IVI. Jean Rdvillo, chez AI. E. 

Leroux, 28 rue Bonaparte, l^aris, I’rance). 

Zeitschrift ftir die alttestamcntliedie Wissenschaft (care of Prof. Bern- 
hard Stade, Giessen, Gennany). 

Beitrilge zur Assyriologie uiul semitisehen Spraehwisseuschaft. (J. C. 

Hinrichs’sdie Buchliandlung, Leipzig, Germany.) 

Oriental Bibliography (care of Prof. Lucian Scherman, 18 Uiigeror Str., 
Munich, Bavaria). 

The American Antiipuirian and Oriental Journal, 5817 Madison Avo,, 
Chicago, 111. 

Rec'Ipient.s : 854 (Afemhers) -j- (515 (Gifts and Exchanges) = 400. 

REQUEST’. 

The Editor's request the Librarians of any Institution or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly eome, to notify 
them of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as 
complete a.s may be, of regular subscribei's for the Journal or of recipients 
thereof. The following is the beginning of such a list. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Boston Public Idhrary. 

Brown University Libraiy. 

Chicago University Library. 

Columbia University Library. 

Cornell University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Library. 

Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. 

Harvard University Library, 

Nebraska University Library, 

New York Public Library, 

Yale University Libraiy. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OB' Tins 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


With Amendments of April, 189T. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Auticle I. This Society shall bo called the American Oriental Society. 

Article II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be; — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Article III. The members of this Society shall bo distinguished as 
corporate and honorary. 

Article IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Article V. Th.e government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

Article VI. The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. 

Article VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian, shall be 
eoo-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 

Article VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regu- 
late the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any 
regular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

Article IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in thiee 
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years. One or more other meetings, at tlie discretion of the Directors, 
may also he held each year at snch place and time as the Directors shall 
dctennine. 

Article X. There shall he a special Section of the Society, devoted to- 
the historical study of rcdigions, to which section othei's than members of 
the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is 
prescribed in Ai’tiele IV. 

Article X 1. This Consiitntion may he amended, on a recommendation 
of the Director.s, by a voi.e of threc'-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such 
manner as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

n. The Eecording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the pm-pose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he 
shall report the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts 
and payments of the previous year. 

III. b. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

III. 0 . At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men — preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives — to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year’s day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such riiles as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentatiqn. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay .into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy- five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 
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VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
shall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub- 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, .at half the ordinary selling 
price, 

VIII. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess- 
ment within one month from the time when notice of such election is 
mailed to them. A failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate member shall for two years fail 
to pay his asaessmeirts, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 
be dropped from the list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Keligions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two 
dollars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 

I. ■ For the Library. 

1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar pui'pose; further, to such persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himself to make, good any detriment the Library may 
suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
a Vice President; and he shall return them within a time not exceeding 
three months from that of their reception, unless by special agreement 
with the Librarian this term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY. 


PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 

Vol. I. (1843-1849) No. 1 (Nos. 2-4 otit of print) • $ .50 

Vol. 11. (1851) 2.50 

Vol. in. (1852-1853) 2.50 

Vol. IV. (1853-1854) -2.50 

Vol. V. (1865-1850) 2.50 

Vol. VI. (1860) 5.00 

Vol. VII. (1862) 5.00 

Vol. VIII. (1868) 6.00 

Vol. IX. (1871) 5.00 

Vol. X. (1872-1880) 6.00 

Vol. XL (1882-1885) 6.00 

Vol. XII. (1881) 4.00 

Vol. XIII. (1889) 6.00 

Vol. XIV. (1890) 6.00. 

Vol. XV. (1893) 5.00 

Vol. XVI. (1894-1896). 6.00 

Vol. XVII. (1896) bound in full buckram 2.50 

Vol. XVIII. First and Second Half (1897) buckram, each 2.50 

•Vol. XIX. First Half (1898) full cloth 1.50 

Vol. XIX. Second Half (1898) bound in full buckram 2.50 

Vol. XX. First and Second Half (1899) buckram, each 2.50 

Vol. XXL First Half (Index) 2.50 

Vol. XXI. Second Half (1900) bound in full buckram 2.50 

Vol. XXII. First and Second Half (1901) buckram, each 2.50 

Vol. XXIII. First and Second Half (1902) buckram, each 2.50 

Vol. XXIV. First and Second Half (1903) buckram, each 2.50 

Vol. XXV. First and Second Half (1904) buckram, each 2.60 

Vol. XXVI. First and Second Half (1906) buckram, each 2.60 


Total - - $113.00 

Whitney’s Taittiriya-PratiQakhya (vol. ix.) $5.00 

Avery’s Sanskrit Verb-Inflection (from vol. x.) 76 

Whitney’s Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda (vol. xii.) 4.00 

The same (vol. xii.) on large paper 5.00 

Hopkins’s Position of the Ruling Caste (from vol. xiii.) — 3.00 

Oertel’s Jaiminlya-Upanisad-Brahmana (from vol. xvi.) 1.75 

Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xviii.) 1.75 

Bloomfield’s Kaugika-Sutra of the Athai*va-Veda (vol. xix.). 5.00 

The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol. xix., first half) -with portrait, 

and biography of Whitney’s writings 1.50 


Hanns Oertel, New Haven, Connecticut. Members can have the series 
at half price. To public libraries or those of educational institutions, 
Vol. I. No. 1 and Vols. II. to V. will be given free, and the rest sold 
at a discount of twenty per cent. 
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TO COISTTKIBITTORS, 

Fifty copies of eacli article pixMislied in this Journal will he 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

ArabiCj Persian, Syriac, (Jacobite and Nestorian), Armenian, 
Coptic, Kthiopic, Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts 
of types avc provided for the printing x)f the Journal, and others 
will be procured from time to time, as they are needed. 


OKNIOKAL NOTICES , 

1, Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof. Frederick Wells Williams, 
135 Whitney avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

3. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows; The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, Yale TJniversitjq 
New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. America, 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society’s pub- 
lications, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
E. Washburn Hopkins or Prof. Charles C. Torrey, New Haven. 


OONCEBNING- MEMBEESIIIP. 

It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons— men or 
women — who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help^ 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
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